TO NEW ERA OF PEACE 


By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 
—= PENNA. 
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(By Cable to The Worker) 


THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 
ence it is clear that the people everywhere who have been fighting for 
the principle of big power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding has been the switch in 

en President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 
i ; | | _. intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- 

etlice st New York, N.Y. under the act of March 3. 1919 
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tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
issue has long been ending the cold war, it was the view of Secretary of 
State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
settled. After opening statements were made and contacts established be- 
tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippmann wrote almost self-critically: 
“The President and Premier Bulganin have .. . set their sights very 
f a peace of understanding and not merely, 
i ial as we had all been suppos- 
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Geneva 
To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
should be reading Joseph Clark’s 
reports from Geneva and Carl 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the Soviet farmers. You can 
help by spreading the paper and 
by helping speed the conclusion 
of our fund drive. © 


With less than $8,000 to go 
to complete The Worker spring 
fund campaign for $100,000, 
we need one final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
it over. Send contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page 13 for standings on 


funds and circulation.) 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ia. 


IN ADDITION to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week, there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Jowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A visiting W2-man delegation 
paid calls at dozens of farm 
homesteads and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

We were part of the large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across the _ rolling 
Corn Belt. From the arrival at 
the Des Moines airport, where 
more than 5,000 Iowans. gather- 
ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere was always that of smil- 
ing good will. 

* 

“TI HAVEN'T had this much 
company. since Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wite, Mrs. Marie Hora. The 
Russians Jhad waiting for them 
at the Hora farm a fried chicken 
dinner with hot cloverleaf rolls 


and three kinds of homemade + 


pie. 

“These Russians are not so 
different from anyone else,” said 
Mrs. Hora, “if we keep meeting 
together, we're not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 

“It is my hope we can start 
trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively,” he 
declared, “trade that is mutu- 
ally advantageous.” | 

* 


THE SOVIET group respond- 
ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 


-The visitors spent most of 
their tinte in serious study of 
farm production, machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 
of hog-feeding, costs and income. 


But there was also time for 
easy levity. — Strohm, the 
Iowa farm editor and tour con- 
ductor who had been in the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
farms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 


ou neednt be so tactful. We 

val some farms that are lousy.” 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
speeches loomed ahead. The 
inieien announced that it was 
permissible for everyone to re- 
move their jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one of 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 
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he Palace of Nations m Geneva as the Big Four met. 


lowa Smiles ‘Howdy to Russians 


ment: “that was the best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and the 
Americans worked at cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friendly atmos- 
phere. A farmer at Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his combine to 
show the Soviet’ farm people 
samples of his oats. 

“I hope this trip helps both 

(Continuel on Page 2) 


ing, on an armistice in the 


cold war and on measures 
of co-existence. This is to go very 
far very fast.” 
*« 

PERHAPS a little’ incident in 
the flag bedecked House of the 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news _here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-man 
bureau dashes from one briefing 
to another. So Iwas getting fill- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Eisenhower's summation of the 
first days of the conference. A 
fellow from another big paper 
couldn't bear-to hear the con- 
ciliatorv tones and_ the praise 
of all tour powers for the spirit 
of cooperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why that’s Commu- 
nist propaganda.” Many of the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively battled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful settle- 
ments. | 

An amusing aspect of the de- 
termination of the Soviet dele- 
gation to spread an era of- good 
feeling and the original reluc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had caught the spirit 
of Geneva but, noting the strin- 
gent secret service efforts which 
amounted to not so secret secur- 
ity measures attending the 

(Continued o 
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at Des Moines airport as Russian agricule 
" J tural delegation disembarked, Girls at right hold hand-made sign in Russian, meaning “Welcome, — 
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Joseph North is on vacation. His column, Assignment USA, 10 


will be resumed on his return. 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, ClO Chiefs 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to | 
George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by Cae 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention to the in- 


creasing number of American 
delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in recent 
months, including sports, chess, 
student, veteran and farm groups, 
the letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old invitation from the “Soviet 
trade union head, Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. -The text of the let- 
ter follows: 
* 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

The letter below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which I t: ake the 
liberty of addressing as an “open 
letter” because I believe the 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- | 


est, is suggested by the foellow- 
ing events: 

As this is written the heads of 
the Big Four powers have be- 
gun their historic sessions jt 
Geneva in a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 
belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world have improved 
greatly. Surely you are aware 
of the whole ehain of events in 
the world and in our country 


that have paved the way towards 


th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. 

We have seen it especially in 
the breakdown of the barriers 
that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other lands behind the “cur- 
tain,” from contact with our peo- 


= The British labor delegation ‘ 


eaded by Clement Attlee, the 
visit of Premier Jawahrlal Nehru 
of India, to those Jands, were 
only among the notable mani- 
festations of this breakdown of 


the barriers. 
* 


{USSR and the other “curtain” coun- | 


see for themselves how things are 
in these lands. Surely there is no 
reason to fear the truth—whether 
it confirms or alters opinions on 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 
Surely you have a higher esti- 
mate of the caliber of the Amer- 
ican trade unionists likely to qual- 
ify for such delegation than to be- 
lieve they'd be “taken in” by 
guides. Both the AFL and ClO 


peoples, for a direct and personal 
look at their conditions. 

We have seen it in the visits of. 
American sports people and chess 
players to the Soviet Union. In- 
cidentally, both our champ weight- 
lifter and chessplayer have return- 
ed from the USSR with top honors 
and the warm applause of the peo- 
ple there. A delegation of the Vet- 
erans of the Elbe and student dele- 
gations were others who visited the |and the U.S. Labor Department 
‘USSR. Now invited delegations have leveled some very serious 
lof religious groups are preparing |charges against the Soviet Union 
‘to go. And at this writing recip-|respecting its unions, working con- 
rocal farm delegations are touring jditions and. rules, living standards 
the U.S. and. USSR. Surely the |and rights. The AFL has even 
last must be of special interest to} | 
Jabor with whom farmers have a 
‘close kinship. | 
| It must also be apparent to, 
you that in most cases those. visi- 
'tors to the Soviet Union or the 
other countries, were not people 
known for friendship to the USSR. 
And as many news accounts have 
indicated they were not on pre- 
scribed “Cook’s tours.” 

* 

THE ABOVE leads me to the 
question I put to you: Why not 
a visit by American trade union-' 
ists to the Soviet Union, China 
and the other eastern. lands? If 
‘it is alright for sports peeple, chess 
players, students, veterans, clergy- 
men and farmers to visit the Soviet | 
Union, why not labor? I am not 
here suggesting that delegations, 
officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 
‘or any of their unions, would 
amount to a shift of poliey for 
those unions or. an establishment 
‘of friendly relations with the! 
‘unions of those countries, although 
I hope such a relationship will be 
possible: some day. I am only 
suggesting that labor should see ‘distributed a map which marks 
for itself and not rely on the very alleged ° ‘slave labor’ camps im the 
‘instruments of information: which USSR. 

labor itself has traditionally de- Why not test these charges by 
nounced as means of mis-informa- 4}, good old Ameriean way of 
on. facing the facts? Surely an Amer- 

Moreover there is a standing PE em delegation of unionists can 
vitation to American unions for request and obtain an opportunity 
such delegations from Nicolai M. (by air if need be) to tour the spots 
Shvernik, chairman of the All- on the map and see for themselves 
Union Central Council of Trade those much publicized “slave la- 
‘Unions of the USSR, which he ex- 'bor” camps. Surely a labor dele- 
tended more than a year ago in|gation will get the right to see 
‘bis address before the convention anything it chooses. I say this 
of his organization. Shvernik then'because many delegations, often 
reported that between 1949 and of persons no friendlier to the 
1954, 463 labor delegations of 62, USSR than a CIO or AFL dele- 
countries visited the USSR while|gation is likely to be, have freely 
269 USSR labor delegations visited chosen what they wanted to see. 
other countries. | | * 

From the news reports, you must “ee af : 
have gathered that’ this year the) SEERS IS mag! > a why 
flow ae Eehee delegations ta the 22 American labor delegation is 

very much in order. - The conspic- 
uous. refusal by American union- 


ists: to as much as visit the USSR 
when many other countries are 


REUTHER 


tries is heavier than usual, and}. 
‘many of them-are of unions affili- 


THE WEEK 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 
troit issued four - count indict- 
ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
in 1954. Move, which UAW 
leaders said was taken at the 
specific direction of White 


House, was engineered and in- > 


spired by Michigan. Republican 
bosses John Feikens and Post- 
master Arthur Summerfield, in 
desperate effort to regain power 
in Michigan. 


AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass of 
unfinished business’ in its rush 


| to adjourn. Among issues im- 


perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost housing, $1.25 
minimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 


surance. 
” 


MINE, MILL locals at Ana- 


- eonda and American Brass were 


voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
Steel. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 
was not struck by union. Still 
shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. 


UNITY COMMITTEE of 
AFL-CIO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name for new 


, merged federation. This has been 
| big seuree of dispute and, pre- 


sumably, must be settled before 
AFL's special convention Aug. 
11 in Chicago. 

* 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast ILWU and East Coast ILA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 
president of West Coast dock- 
ers, in testimony before House 
Merchant Marine Committee. He 
revealed that discussions have 
taken place between two unions, 


‘IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° Grand Jury Indicts Aute Unien 
° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


although he said ILWU fs not 
“shopping around” for merger. 
* 


HOT CARGO on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound fer strike- 
bound Kohler plant in Wisconsin 
was finally turned back. At- 
tempts to unload cargo of clay 
were abandoned after labor in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- 
onstrated against strikebreaking 


efforts. 
- 


STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest against seniority vi0o- 
lations in recent mass layoff of 


1,700. 
* 

TEXTILE strike of 15,000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing demand for wage 
cuts. Employer seurces, how- 
ever, claimed union made con- 
cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalator clauses and elimin- 


ation of some paid holidays. 
* 


WASHINGTON | traffic was 
still snarled as result of AFL 
transit strike which passed sec- 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk to the union. . AFL 
transit workers in Los Angeles 
voted to end strike and accept 
12-cent hourly pay boost. ... 
In New York, CIO Transport 
Workers Union, placed demand 
for 17-cent. pay hike before New 
York City Transit Authority. 

* 


STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Cen- 
necticut by Francis W. O Brien, 
president of New Britam AFL 
Central Labor Union. Purpose 
of conference was to bring sup- 
port behind 16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal ap- 
pliances. 
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the delegation stopped. 


BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware 
that the people of our country, 


‘ated. with the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


although geographically 


others, have also taken some sig- 
trend ‘gain and nothing to lose by send- 


nificant strides in . this 


farther 
from the eastern Jands than most 


* 3 
I BELIEVE that American 


trade unions have everything to 


towards direct contact with theseing their own representatives to 


even sending official parliamentary 
delegations, is creating a bad im- 
pression of U.S. labor. Our unjgns 
are seen as very narrowminded; 
either fearful of the truth or fear- 
ful of the ground for their own 
attitude to the Soviet Union. 

I don't thak the American trade 
unionist fears the truth or is inter- 
ested in nursing old prejudices. | 
think the trade unionist, like most 
people is interested in the 


Spirit of fair play, that much like 


that displayed by the 5,000 persons 
of Des Moines, Ia., who turned 
out to welcome the Soviet farm 
delegation. From what I know of 
Des Moines, that city probably. has 


lfewer friends of Communism than 


most other cities of America. But 

its people have no enmity towards 

anothtr people, and they wanted 

to see for themselves what these 

much maligned Russians are like. 
* 


I BELIEVE the great majority 
of America’s trade unionists. would 


japplaud the sending of a delega- 


tion of their own people io the 
USSR,..China and the other lands 
in this group; they-d welcome.a.re- 
port of the truth,. whatever that 


wo» Huth amay“be, .and.. let.ithes chips 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 
“] think it will.” 

| * 

AT WASHINGTON, Iowa, 
neighbors came from _ miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
The 
chatted easily on. the oak-shad- 
ed lawn. 


Said farmer Edgar Stout: 
“The more we get together, the 
better we'll get along.” 

On an evening window-shop- 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians 


here remarked that the same ob- 
servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
ment to the “summit” meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this was 
a meeting on another level, ex- 
posing the artificiality of the 
cold war. | 

In Oskaloosa, 2 woman nam- — 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stopped 
to greet the Russians where 
_— bus had stopped at a dairy 
ar. 


She expressed amusement «at 


ping tour, the Russians stopped 
at the building of the Des 
Moines Register to watch the 
newspaper — roll out the 
morning ition. A pressman 
beckoned them in and took them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. 


This, incidentally, was the 
_newspaper m which an ediforial 
Jast- spring initiated the visit of 
the Soviet. delegation and the 
current similar trip of an Ameri- 
can farm group to the USSR. 

*. ae 

FROM MOSCOW this week 
an Associated Press dispatch 
concerning the American group 
there quoted one of them say- 
ing: “We had expected to see 
some hatred built up for us over 
these years, ‘but none is ap- 
parent." * 

One of the Soviet delegates 


the Russians and the Americans 


“shooting” pictures of each other *.. 


with their cameras. “A lot bet- 
ter than shooting with guns,” 
she said. 


Baptists to 
Visit USSK 


FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 


London for the World Baptist Alli- “ 


ance announced that théy have ac- 
cepted an invitation to yisit the So- 
viet Union next month. The four 
are Amold T. Ohrn of Washing- 
ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore F. Adams of 
Richmond, and Joseph H., Jack- 
son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, a 
Negro, :is president of the U. Ss. 
National Baptist C Convention. 


fall where. they -may. - . 
In_ calling ‘the. above qnatter to 


your attention; I hold the hope 


‘that-it. will get_ consideration on} : 


its merits. I have tried te limit my- 
self to just. those aspects of this 
question that are entirely apart 


from: ideology or policy... 

I would very..much ike ta hear 
your views.on the question L raise. 
tks. ROUMRAMIIS, dsiisd ais: 
. GEORGE- MORRIS: «> 
Labor Editor of The. Worker 
cn dad Daily Werker,: eo rreee -e 
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World ot Labor 


Siiccbpdaebebbelidatidbdnesetecedboetocoodsose by George Morris 


Walter Reuther, GAW 
And ihe Soviet Union 


_~ 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
On in our Comments on the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of col- 
umns in the | 
Daily Worker 
last week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most. his-. 
toric agreement 
that- we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
know, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all. its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknowl- 
edged limitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for layofts. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement’ ever. 

Reuther said something else 
as he, gointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
for working out the common 
problems.” 

* 

WE HAVE postponed the 
handling of this question  be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine priut and 
know a little more about this 
“most historic” agreement. I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplimentary names if I 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 
PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to unemployed, that few 
could ever qualify for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasn't such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, because, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that very hour about half the 
Ford workers were on a “wild- 
cat’ strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fit to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nism on that occasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 

ple say, there is an “Iron 
jurtain” that stretches across 
this world; on one side of the 
curtdin there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, and 
it sticks with iron-clad force; on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW’” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. 

| * 


THE TRAGEDY is that 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed if they let the 
truth reach members or 
permit labor delegations to visit 
those lands and see for them- 
selves. But there was a period 
when Reuther’s own CIO main- 
tained a fraternal relationship . 


| paragraph of this report that 


’ 
’ 
' 


‘chances of winning and t 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
omg of the CIO which the 
ate Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn't because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B, Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
4 most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. ; 

This report was _printed in a 
widely distributed pamphlet 
with Murray’s foreword. The 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the National Maritime Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers; Emil, Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union: 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 

* 
WE WILL QUOTE just one 


was so full of eloquently-worded 
admiration for the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, especially of its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave ~social 
insurance system entirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 
“Up to 1930, unemployment 


high-priced magazines, from TY. 


insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, Mr. | 
Gorbunow said. But with the 
disappearance of unemployment 
in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker 
is rendered temporarily _ idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and similar causes, there is a 
general rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to | 
receive his average rate of | 
wages until production is_re- , 
sumed,” 


| 


Pf 


* 
THIS IS the — which 


Murray said in his foreword is 
“a document of first rate impor- 
tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time of 
people like Reuther: 
“Unfortunately, there are | 
those who prefer to sow seeds | 


~ (Continued on Page 14) 7 
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Miamians Are Proud of 


(Special to The Worker) 


THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel 
is the biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
jthe airport workers. Everywhere you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


people are discussing the strikers’, 
he hotel 
owners’ tactics. -The general pub-: 
lic is decidedly sympathetic to the 
strikers. 

Coming at the same time as the 
Louisville & Nashville  railroa 
strike, the militant and successfu 


and the current struggles in pros 


new southwide surge toward trade 
unionism. 

The strike is being conducted: 
by the year-round workers who 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


_ — 


'employed) increasing from year to. 


! 
jindustry, amounting to approxi-' existent. 
{ Fs . . ° - > . 

‘mately $1 Lillion a year. This in- son’s influx of seasonal workers. 


lL 
strike of the telephone workers, 


phate and sugar, it is part of the these workers of Florida’s famed 


it 


ers im the nearly 400 hotels in 
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Frank's Not the Only One 
With a Five-Year-Old Car 


By BERNARD BURTON 

ONE OF MY neighbors holds down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. He 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 
some years. But when you get to talking with Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


next thing to a complete failure. _, 

When a new car passes by, Frank | 
reminds you that his Chevvy is five | 
years old now. Once we were) 
watching a TV show in which one. 
of the characters ‘was a_ welder 
who lived with his wife and two) 
children in a neat two-story private | 
home surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn and with a flagstone walk 
leading to the front door. 

The welder was a minor char- 
acter, but it preyed on Frank who 
repeated two or three times: “Why. 
in h— can’t I get out of my dump? 
It’s all I can do to keep four rooms 
for three kids.” | 

Well, it took some long argu- 
ments and plenty ‘of fa¢ts to con- 
vince Frank that he was no excep- 
tion. We had to keep bringing home | 
the evidence to prove the point 
because every piace you turn these 
days, from the gutter tabloids to the 


programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the Alice-in-Wonderland notion is 
repeated over and over again that 
the working class is fast disappear- 
ing and that the workers are rapid- 
ly becoming a well-to-do middle 
class. 


7 


ASIDE from the fact that the | 
official figures show the number of. 


“The installment collector said we still owed half the payments 


workers (employed as well as un-! on our TV.” 
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ites Nhe ee ienae d\ily income of skilled workers at next two-tenths own another _ 2 

one Mingle toes peo © Poste’ $4,390, This includes not only the, percent, while the other seven- 

ies that ought to convince Frank | W48es of the head of family but, tenths own less _— eight percent. 

and anyone else in his frame of|22Y other family member who had | 

ssdait that thers's unt ¢ darcedt Gineeet of income. That’s hardly} IT IS TRUE, of course, that 
Ly Si«niddle class” income when the Frank and others like him have 


aaniia Mg pe apa oe latest Heller Committee budget for| more things than they had seven 


| : so rate living requirements for a or eight or more years aga. 
lar bill, and that the onlv thing that | moder te li ing req wa Bi S aia sl re G*. 
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amounting to $2,810 a year. Most; But the word “have” is a mis- 
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never been so heavily in debt and 


commercials, you'd think it was un- | group. z. ! 
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two cars. But this F.R.B.- 1955 rhapsodizing over the record sav-| the fear that any lengthy layott 
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industry in Miami an 


ers, the so-called. “snowbirds.” ‘Miami and Miami Beach. At this 

‘It is directed against the profi- time there are about 12,000 here. 
teers of the state’s largest single: Seniority and job security are non- 
Comes the winter sea- 


dustry's moguls scoop up a profit and every worker's job hangs or 
based on slave-like exploitation,| tie whim or mood of the hotel 
especially of Negro and Latin-' owners. So fax 22 hotels have 
American workers. The 10-hour been struck—the biggest and lush- 
days and 7-day weeks deprive,est in the industry. mentary right which bas been dis- 
The conditions ‘of these work-' puted by each hotel separately that 
sunshine and stand - in stark con-'ers seem incredible in 20th cen- it would take a Philadelphia=law- 
trast to the luxurious living of the tury U.S. A. The health-breaking yer to keep track of the teclmi- 

guests in these ocean-front pal- hours with never a cent of over-, calities. 
ACES. If the stranglehold of the time pay, wages as low as 58 cents. But.the essential point is that 
big hotel OWNneTS 18 broken on ques- an hour, the killing pace, the in- Florida’s laws provide a, ready 
tions ol umon recognition, their adequate working equipment, the basis for union-busting. Even 
union-busting arrogance will nO! nervous tension, the insecurity—all: when the Circuit Courts vacated 
longer set the pattern for the vari-| these abuses are now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- light. isix hotels, the Supreme Court 
ing into this state. The union has dug in fora long overruled them and upheld the 
. a struggle and needs every. bit of injunctions, on the grounds that 
THE HOTEL WORKERS are, support it Can muster. : “- |the union did not prove it repre- 
Striking for union recognition as, Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workers. But Florida law 
the major prerequisite for winning; date has been- conducted in- the prevides no channels for proving 
decent pay, fair working condi-| courts for the.right to picket. At! such representation... There is a 
tions, dignified- treatment as work-/ the present moment only one hotel) “right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
ers. At the height of the season is being picketed. There have been| Law, Florida’s Taft-Hartley. ‘But 
there are some 20,000 hetel work-|such a voluminous series of .court: there is no-labor board, no com- 

actions connected with this ele-/ | (Continued on Page 10) ~ 
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~ American Public Pushed for Big 4 Talks | 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 
by the lake in Switzerland. 


The demand for peace was 


the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of the 


United Nations in San Francisco 
last month. 

On the heels of that signifieant 
gathering, nine of the worlds, 
leading scientists; including the 
late Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 
an end to war. 

“Shall we put an end to the 
human race; or shall) mankind 
renounce war?, the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A.,-Britain, USSR, 


France and Peoples China. 


“All, equally, are in_ peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope they may collectively avert 
_ ay 

* 

THE STATEMENT was re- 
leased after Prof. Einstein's 
death, but was signed by him. 
Other scientists who attached 
their names were Russell, Prof. 
Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. Leo- 
pold Infeld, Prof. Herman Jo- 
seph Muller, Prof. ‘Cecil F. 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat, _ 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. 

The resolution of the scien- 
lists declared: | 

“In view of the fact that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to re: alize, and to acknowl- 
edge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge them, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all. 
matters of dispute between 


them.” 
* 


AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
pleas for concrete action were 
heard through the length and 
breadth of the USA. Millions of 
Americans joined in the churches 
of their denominations in prayers 
for success of the “summit” 
meeting in Geneva. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA 


: 


‘Hiroshima 
Rally Aug. 10 

The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which cabled 
President Eisenhower its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful out- 
come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb blast, 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 
energy 4nd control of test nuc- 
lear explosions by East-West 
agreement. 


A 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were. 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
masses. 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Women’s International 
Leagues national convention in 


Oakland, Cal. 
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She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be a sincere desire on both 
sides to really solve the prob- 
Jems and. not merely to make a 
pretense. 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides. 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that there are different 
economic systems, and that we 
have to learn to live together.” 

* 

MORE THAN 15,000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to - 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called on the President 
“to let nothing stand in the way 
of reaching agreements at the 


conterence.” 


Grass roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
IN TWO HEARINGS on school desegregation last week, iin ‘al three - man 


courts slammed on the legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in V irginia and South 
Both in Columbia, S.C., and Richmond, Va., the courts, 


Carolina an indefinite repriev 
holding to the language of the 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling of last 
_ May 31, bowed to a South-wide 
claque of racist leaders who pre- 
dicted “chaos” if integration were 
ordered forthwith. 

Both .decisions were in 
decrees issued under the _ latest 
Supreme Court ruling against se- 
gregated schools. 
ties in South: Cc arolina and Virg-" 


Negro Press Mirrors 


Peace Hope 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have re- 


nia were orde red to refrain from: 
refusing admission to students on 
account of race or color. 
conditions under which the injunc- 
tion becomes effective made it al- 
effect most meaningless. 


School authori- given their own time in which to 


e. 


——— 


But the 


* 
FOR THE school boards were | 


make necessary | arrangements: to 


of People 


flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian 


and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 
Among the most clear- ~~ 


gro people. 
cut expressions were those of 
columnists and editors. | 
For example, on June 4, 1955, 
Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh! 
Couriers United Nations column-| 
ist, wrote about an invitation he 
had received to attend the Hel- 
sinki meeting of the World Peace 
Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it 
be known that he felt there was 
a left-of-center cast to the council, 
but he applauded its objectives 
“for disarmament, for outlawing: 
the Hell Bomb and peaceful co-| 
operation between nations and peo-) 
ples.” | 
“Im so-hungry for real peace,” 
Cayton. continued, “that I don’t 


care’ what kind of a platter it is ber of the Big Five. April in Ban-| attended,” 


served on,” and he was tired “of! 
a world where the stock markets| 
do a nose dive when a ‘peace scare j 
breaks out.” 

“As you gather,” Cayton con- 
_ cluded his column, “I'm for peace; 

I'm for people who have the guts 
to talk about it and meet to try 
to.do something about it. ; .. I 
do wish this Helsinki business will 
be just as concerned about the 
future of Horace Cayton as it might 
be about Ivan Russky.” 

* 


DR. .RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 
the Negro foreign policy expert 
writing on July 2, in the Courier 
on the United Nations Tenth An- 
niversary, decried the “polariza- 
tion” of world powers as a result 
_ of the cold war and hoped for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big 
Three plus France.” Such a re- 


construction, Dr. Logan advised, 
might help “make the UN ... an 


ES ES 


‘itective instrument for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 


security. 
In fact, Dr. Logan recalled, the’ 


UN Charter “provided that, be-/ 
fore the Security Council was rea- 
dy to begin -its peace-keeping func- 
tions, the Big Five should consult 
with one another.” 

Realizing that by mentioning 
the Big Five, he had also touched 
upon the Chinese question, Dr. 
'Logan observed: | 


“Despite timidity engendered by 
fear of being called a Communist, 
there is a growing body of opin-' 
ion in the United States favoring 
‘inclusion of Red China as a mem-; 


dung and July in Geneva may con- 
tribute to the thaw in the cold 
war that will revive the high hopes 
of the optimists at San Francisco 
ten years ago. 


* 


MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor 
of the Los Angeles Tribune, in 
commenting on the UN anniver- 
sary, s@w it this way: 

“Let’s face it. We are not going 
to take our little atomic bomb and 
wipe the rest of the world off the’ 
rest of the earth. - 

“And there may be co-existence 
for a long time to come of two 
theories of government which seem 
now inacapable of inhabiting the 
same earth. ... The rest of the 
world has wiped. the star-dust out! 
of its eyes, and doesn't look on 
us quite as a saviour of mankind. 
. .- So why den't we put down our 
| slingshot and Davy Crockett B-B 
gun, and get on with it.” ~ i 


‘comply with the Supreme Court 


while honoring in carefully chosen 


the 14th Amendment, 


a * * . 
‘not force a state to maintain public 


‘schools by Negro children. 


And in both hearings 
indicated -their- personal 
to segregated schools 


decision. 
judges 
support 


legal language the U. S. Supreme 
Court's decision. 

Judges John J. Parker, 
tead M. Dobie and George oR 
Timmerman—the same trio who 
had ruled three years ago that 
segregation was legal—sat in the 
South Carolina case. In  Rich- 
mond, three days later Judge Do- 
bie -was joined by Judges Albert 
VY. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. 

Judge Parker, in his opening 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 
fendant school board officials some 


advice on how to maintain segre- 
gation.. The Supreme Court and 


he said, did 


schools, nor did the law make vol- 
untary segregation illegal. 
“Nothing in the Constitution or 
in the decision of the Supreme 
Court takes away from the people 
' freedom to choose the schools they 
Judge Parker empha- 
sized, 


~ 


* 


THE PERTINENCE of this re- 
mark was questionable since ‘the 
suits of Negro parents, resulting 
in the Supreme Court decision, 
were against the restraint by the 
state against the free choice of 


It was Judge Dobie who, in the 
Richmond hearing, carried the ro-| 
segregation ball. He felt called 
upon to inform defendants and 
complainants, alike, that school 
boards could comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision by closing 
the public schools. Courts, said 
Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 
to run schools. 

- Thurgood Marshall, chief coun- 
sel for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, in answer to a question on this 
matter from the bench, said he 

(Continued on Page ee 
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THE WEEK. IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© NAACP to Test Ga. School Ban 
° Bares Hoax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


GEORGIA State Board of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand would be challenged in 
courts. Georgia Board also ex- 
tended ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 

* 


FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes movin 

ut of Washington a barns 
ouse because it ane to Ne- 

‘oes were exposed in Chicago 
efender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
broadcast overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender revealed 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after ‘landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. . The Rus- 
sians,” said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


THE WEEK 


IN CIVIL 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
lord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 
to rent-gouging * ‘Colored” apart- 
ments. “Meanwhile,” Defender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in leav- 
ing out facts and beaming the. 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” 
* 


NAACP in District of Colum- 
bia launched campaign to raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safewa 
stores for six years, is surviv 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


LIBERTIES 


® Britons Hit Smith Act 
° Robeson Demands Passport 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 


head 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and 41 distinguished 
Britishers Jast week issued an 
open letter to the U.-S. govern- 
ment protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 
Americans and -urging the 
abandonment of future prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 


| members of Parliament, artists, 


scientists, educators and trade 


union officials. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the’ State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
granting him the passport for 
which he has fought for five 
years. 
cials said his request. would be 
given consideration. 

* 


EMIL . MAZEY, - secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Autemobile Workers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley’s (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for_ signing a letter to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
‘McCarran-Walter Act, Mazey 
said Rep. Bentley's attempt to 
intimidate people with whom he 
disagreed was “appropriate any 
for a police state. | 

* 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, FBI 

director, in his annual report to 


_ 


of the United Nations 


State’ Department offi- 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to justify the use of informers 
in political cases by lumping 
them with criminal cases. With- 
out such informers, he. said, 
convictions would be impossi- 
ble. : 
* 


IN CLEVELAND, : eleven: 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the indictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
= Department of Justice in- 


ormers. 
* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited Past week from Min- 
neapolis to Milwaukee to face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an assumed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
years. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 310, 
Milwaukee, “ 


DORIS DUKE filed suit in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the magazine 
is pending in court. 
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~ American Public Pushed for Big 4 4 Talks — 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 
by the lake in Switzerland. 

The demand for peace was 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of the 
United Nations in San Francisco 
Jast month. 

On the heels of that signifieant 
gathering, nine of the world’s, 
leading scientists, including the 
late Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 
an end to war. 

“Shall we pit an end to the 
human race; or shall) mankind 
renounce war?,’ the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 


France and Peoples China. 


“All, equally, are in_ peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope they may collectively avert 
a 

Pe 

THE STATEMENT was re- 
leased after Prof. Einstein's. 
death, but was signed by him. 
Other scientists who attached 
their names were Russell, Prof. 
Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. Leo- 
pold Infeld, Prof. Herman Jo- 
seph Muller, Prof. ‘Cecil F. 


Powell, 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 


Fredric Joiliot-Curie. 
The resolution of the scien- 
lists declared: 

“In view of the fact that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknowl- 
edge publicly, that their purposes 

cannot be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge thenf, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between 


them.” 
* 


AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
pleas for concrete action were 
heard through the length and 
breadth of the USA. Millions of 
Americans joined in the churches 
of their denominations in prayers 
for success of the “summit” 
meeting in Geneva. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA 


Prof. Joseph Rotblat, — 


‘Hiroshima 
Rally Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which cabled 
President Eisenhower its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful out- 
come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial, meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb blast, 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 
energy 4nd control of test nuc- 
Jear explosions by East-West 


agreement. 
hain 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
masses. 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Women’s Intemational 
Leagues national convention in 


Oakland, Cal. 


ie 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be a sincere desire on both 
sides to really solve the prob- 
lems and. not merely to make a 
pretense. : 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides. 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that there, are different 
economic systems, and that we 
have to leam to live together.” 

* 

MORE THAN 15,000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to. 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called on the President 
“to let nothing stand in the way. 
of reaching agreements at the 
conference.” | 

Grass’ roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 


olution inserted in the Congres- 


(Continued on Page 13). 
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Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
IN TWO HEARINGS on school desegregation last week, federal three - man 


courts slammed on the legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in V irginia and South 
Both in Columbia, S.C., and Richmond, Va., the courts, 


Carolina an indefinite repriev 
holding to the language of the~ 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling of last 
May 31, bowed to a South-wide 
claque of racist leaders who pre- 
dicted “chaos” if integration were 
ordered forthwith. 

Both decisions were in 
decrees issued under the _ latest 
Supreme Court ruling against se- 
gregated schools. 
ties in South: Cc arolina and _Virgi-" 


Negro Press Mirrors 


Peace Hope 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have re- 


School authori- given their own time in which | to 


Cc. 


——_—— = 


But the 


* 
FOR THE school boards were 


‘make necessary: arrangements’ to 


of People 


support 
while honoring in carefully chosen 


legal language the U. S. Supreme 
Court's decision. 


South Carolina’ case. 


flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 


gro people. 
cut expressions were 
columnists and editors. 

For example, on June 4, 1955, 
Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh! 
Couriers United Nations column- 
ist, wrote about an invitation he 
had received to attend the Hel- 
sinki meeting of the World Peace 
Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it 
be known that he felt there was 
a left-of-center cast to the council, 
but he applauded its objectives 
“for disarmament, for outlawing! 
the Hell Bomb and peaceful co- 
operation between nations and peo- 
ples.” 

“I'm so hungry for real peace,” 
Cayton continued, “that I don't 


those of | 


care’ what kind of a platter it is ber of the Big Five. April in Ban-, attended,” 
dung and July in Geneva may con- 


served on,” and he was tired “of. 
a world where the stock markets 


- do a nose dive when a ‘peace scare | 


breaks out.” 

“As you gather,” Cayton con- 
cluded his column, “I'm for peace;) 
I'm for people who have the guts 
to talk about it and meet to try 
to. do something about it. ; .. I 
do wish this Helsinki business will 
be just as concerned about the 
future of Horace Cayton as it might 


Among the most clear-~ 


be about Ivan Russky.” 
* 


DR. .RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 
the Negro foreign policy expert 
writing on July 2, in the Courier 


eee eee — ree eee 


‘effective instrument for the main- 


| tenance of international peace and 


security. 


In fact, Dr. Logan recalled, the’ 


be-! 


UN Charter “provided that, 
fore the Security Council was rea-, 


dy to begin-its peace-keeping func- | 


tions, the Big Five should consult, 
with one another.” 

Realizing that by mentioning 
the Big Five, he had also touched 
upon the Chinese question, 
‘Logan observed: 


“Despite timidity engendered by 


Dr. : 


fear of being called a Communist, 


| there is a growing body of opin-' 
ton in the United States favoring Court takes away from the people 


freedom to choose the schools they 


‘inclusion of Red China as a mem-, 


tribute to the thaw in the cold 
war that will revive the high hopes 
of the optimists at San Francisco 


ten years ago.” 
* 


MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor. 


of the Los Angeles Tribune, in 
commenting on the UN anniver- 
Sary, s@w it this way: 

“I et’s face it. We are not going 
to take our little atomic bomb and 


wipe the rest of the world off the’ 


rest of the earth. - 

“And there may be co-existence 
for a long time to come of two 
theories of government which’ seem 


nia were guide red to refrain from: eoanply with the Supreme Court 
refusing admission to students on 
account of race or- color. 
conditions under which the injunc- 
tion becomes effective made it al- 
effect most meaningless. 


And in both hearings 
indicated their personal 
to segregated — schools 


decision. 
judges 


Judges John J. Parker, Arnis. 
J 


tead M. Dobie and George 
Timmerman—the 
had ruled three years ago that 


same trio who 


segregation was legal—sat in the 
In Rich- 
mond, three days later Judge Do- 
bie -was joined by Judges Albert 


V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. 


Judge Parker, in his opening 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 
fendant school board officials some 
advice on how to maintain segre- 
'gation. The Supreme Court and 
the 14th Amendment, he said, did 


not force a state to maintain public 
schools, nor did the law make vol- 
untary segregation illegal. 


“Nothing in the Constitution or 


in the decision of the Supreme 


Judge Parker empha- 
sized, 


“ 


> 4 
THE PERTINENCE of this re- 


mark was questionable since ‘the 


suits of Negro parents, resulting 
in the Supreme Court decision, 
were against the restraint by the 
state against the free choice of 


schools by Negro children. 


It was Judge Dobie who, in the. 


Richmond hearing, carried the pro-} 
segregation ball. 


He felt called 
inform defendants and 


upon to 
alike, - that schoo! 


complainants, 


boards could comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision by closing 


the public schools. Courts, said 


GEORGIA: State Board of 


will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand would be challenged in 
courts. Georgia Board also ex- 
tended ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 
; x 
FARE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes moving 
ut of Washington apartment 
ouse because it uel to Ne- 
roes were exposed in Chicago 
, gemgs Stories had been play- 
in .press, over TV and 
reall de overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender revealed 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after ‘landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians,” said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


THE WEEK 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and 41. distinguished 
Britishers last week issued an 
open letter to the U.-S. govern- 
ment protesting. against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 


Americans and -urging the 
abandonment of future prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 
| members of Parliament, artists, 
scientists, educators and trade 


union officials. 
* 


« PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
granting him the passport for 
which he has fought for five 
years. State Department ofh- 
cials said his request. would be 
given consideration. 
* 


EMIL MAZEY, 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley’s (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for signing a letier to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
‘McCarran-Walter Act, Mazey 


secretary 


Education announcement that it = 


IN CIVIL 


; 
THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° NAACP to Test Ga. School Ban 
° Bares Hoax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
lord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 


to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 


ments. “Meanwhile,” Defender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in Jeav- 
ing out facts and beaming the | 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” | 
SS 


NAACP in District of Colum- 
bia launched campaign to raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safewa 
stores for six years, is surviv 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


LIBERTIES 


® Britons Hit Smith Act 
° Robeson Demands Passport 


the Attorney General, attenapted 
to justify the use of informers 
in political cases by lumping 
them with criminal cases. With- 
out such informers, he - said, 
convictions would be impossi- 
ble. 
* 


IN CLEVELAND, | eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the . indictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
So Department of Justice in- 


ormers. 
* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited Bast week from Min- 
neapolis to Milwaukee to face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under -an assumed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
years. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 310, 
Milwaukee, = 


DORIS DUKE filed suit in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 


Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 
to run schools. 

Thurgood Marshall, chief coun- 
sel for the National Association for 
the-Advancement of Colored Peo- 
. .« So why dent we put down our} ple, in answer to a question on this 
slingshot and Davy Crockett B-Bimatter from the bench, said he 
2 | (Continued on Page 13) __° | 


now inacapable of inhabiting the 
same earth. .. .°The rest of the 
world has wiped the star-dust out 
of its eyes, and doesn't look on 
us quite as a saviour of mankind. 


on the United Nations Tenth An- 
niversary, decried the “polariza- 
tion” of world powers as a result 
of the cold war and hoped for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big 
Three plus France.” Such a re- 
construction, Dr. Logan advised, 
might help “make the UN... an gun, and get on with it.” 


for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named — 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the magazine 
is pending in court. 


said Rep. Bentley’s attempt to 
intimidate people with whom he 
disagreed was “ap ppropriate -y 
for a police state. 

* ae 
ae EDGAR HOOVER, FBI 
director, in his annual report to 


World of Labor 
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Walter Reuther, GAW 
And The Soviet Union 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
On in our comments-on the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of col- 
umns in the 
Daily . Worker 
last week.) 

Walter -Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most his-. 
toric agreement 
that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wave (GAW). As our readers 
know, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknowl- 
edged limitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogii- 
tion of responsibility for layofts. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into'the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement’ ever. 


Reuther said something else 


as he, gointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the oommon denominator 
for working out the common 
problems.” 

i * 

WE HAVE postponed the 
handling of this question be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 


with it after the workers have 


read some of the fine priut and 
know a little more about. this 
“most historic” agreement. I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplimentarvy names if I 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 
PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to unemployed, that few 
could ever quality for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasn’t such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, because, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that very hour about half the 
Ford workers were on a “wild- 
cat” strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fit to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nisay on that occasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 

ple say, there is an “Iron 
Surtain” that stretches across 
this. world; on one side of the 
curtdin there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, and 
it sticks with ivon-clad force; on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW’” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. 

* 


THE TRAGEDY is that 
American. labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed if they let the 
truth reach their members or 
permit labor delegations to visit 
these lands and see for them- 
selves. But there was a period 
when Reuther’s own CIO main- 


tained a fraternal relationship | 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
— of the CIO which the 
ate Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn't because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B, Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
4 most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. : 

This report was _printed in a 
widely distributed» pamphlet 
with Murray's foreword. 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the National Maritime — Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union: 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 

* 

WE WILL QUOTE just one 

paragraph of this report that 


The} 
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Frank's Not the Only One 
With a Five-Year-Old Car 


By BERNARD BURTON 

ONE OF MY neighbors holds down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. Je 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 
some years. But when you get to talking with Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


next thing to a complete failure. o 

When a new car passes by, Frank | | 
reminds you that his Chevvy is fiwe | 
years old now. Onte we were) 
watching a TV show in which one. 
of the characters was a_ welder 
who lived with his wife and two. 
children in a neat two-story private | 
home surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn and with a flagstone walk! 
leading to the front door. 

The welder was a minor char- 
acter, but it preyed on Frank who 
repeated two or three times: “Why 
in h— can't I get out of my dump? 
It’s all 1 can do to keep four rooms 
for three kids.” | 

Well, it took some long argu- 
ments and plenty of fa¢ts to con- 
vince-Frank that he was no excep- 
tion. We had to keep bringing home | 
the evidence to prove the point 
because every piace you turn these 


was so full of eloquently-worded 


admiration for the Soviet Union’s | 


achievements, especially of its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
insurance system eutirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 
“Up to 1930, unemployment 


days, from the gutter tabloids to the 
high-priced magazines, from TV. 
programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the Alice-in-Wonderland notion is 
repeated over and over again that 
the-working class is fast disappear-| 
ing and that the workers are rapid- 
ly becoming a well-to-do middle 


insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, Mr. | 
Gorbunow said. But with the | 


class. 


* 
ASIDE from the fact that the) 


disappearance of unemployment 
in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 


benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
andsimilar causes, there is a 
Aeneral rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to | 
receive his average rate of | 
wages until production is re- 
sumed,” 


' 


x ” 


THIS IS the — which 


Murray said in his foreword is 
“a document of first rate impor- 
tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time of 
people like Reuther: 
“Uniortunately, there are | 


those who prefer to sow seeds | 


~ __ (Continued on Page 14) , 
Miamians A 


(Special to The Worker) 


| 


the airport workers. 
people are discussing the strikers’, 
‘chances of winning and the hotel 
‘owners tactics. -The general pub- 
lic is decidedly sympathetic to the 
strikers. | 
Coming at the same time as the 
‘Louisville & Nashville  railroa 
strike, the militant and successful 
strike of the telephone workers, 
and the current struggles in pros- 


~d 


new southwide surge toward trade 
unionism. 

The strike is being conducted 
by the year-round workers who 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


a 4) 


> 
7. 6 6* 


iteers of the state's largest single: 
| industry, 
{ i . . . . > . 

‘mately $1 Lillion a year. This in- son’s influx of seasonal workers. 


' based 


‘especially of Negro and _ Latin-! owners. 


phate and sugar, it is part of the 


official figures show the number of “The installment collector said we still owed half the payments 
| workers (employed as well as un-| on our TV.” 


e yy ncreasing from year to! . * 
employed) ee ) ily income of skilled workers at next two-tenths own another 27 


- 
fear ‘e ‘a *SeCTV rd | cs : 
year, the Federal’ Reserve Boa d $4 390. This includes not only the percent, while the other seven- 


has just published a series of stud-; wages of the head of family but; tenths own less than eight. percent. 
| * 


ies that ought to convince Frank | : poe 
andl anunne else in his frame etl other family member who hac 


mind that there’s not a darned thing | 2?Y type of income. That's hardly! iT IS fo Mgr —_ 
wrong with him, that the propa-! middle class’ income when the | Frank and others like him have 
ganda is as phony as a nine- oj. | latest Heller Committee budget for} more things than they had seven 
lar bill, and that the only thing that moderate living requirements for aor ei g ht or more years agi. 
is wrong is a system that can rave | W28e eamer s family ranges from Many workers do have new houses 
REN production vecdilsé sind dines! $5,335 to $5,629 a year. Average (although tew have them as beau- 
iounls of total jneome and output | family income for unskilled and —o set m as that welder in 
—with the workers getting less out |SCTY% . workers is’ far lower, the tv play} ome 
of it than anvbodv else. amounting to $2,810 a year. Most But the word ‘have’ is a mis- 
To believe some of those TV , Negro workers are found in this nomer here. The workers have 
commercials, you'd think it was un- | group. _hever been SO heavily in debt and 
American to have anything less than' The newspapers have als® been- it hangs ominously over them, with 
two cars. But this F.R.B.- 1955! rhapsodizing over the record sav-| the fear ‘that any lengthy layoit 
Survey ot Consumer Finances re-,ings of the country, now nearly, would mean losing the homes and 
veals that one-third of all American | $210 billion. But .thev seldom appliances and Cars for which they 
families owned no car at all as of| bother to break them, down, and, #te 50 heavily in debt. 
Jan. 1, 1955, and that, of those’ when you do the picture is a little! orty-eight percent of all fam- 
who did own cars, 62 precent had | different. Twenty-nine percent of ilies are in debt for instalment pur- 
autos that were four years old or| all families have no savings at all, chases, and tens of millions owe 
more. Only eight-percent of all fam-| and another 35 percent have some Money on 7 
ilies had two or more cars, and savings but less than $760. Only Cousumer credit has passed all rec- 
the bulk of these were in the high-|35 percent of all American fam-| ords, now standing at more —_ 
er income brackets. ilies have more than $760 saved! $31 billion, with about $24 billion 
* victure,| of that in instalment credit, and 


up. To balance the whole “ ale , 
AS FOR middle class incomes,’ the top tenth of American families nearly half the instalment credit 
the survey put the average fam-i have 65 percent of all savings, the’ Continued on Page 10) 


re Proud of Hotel Strikers 


MIAMI, Fla. 


THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach 
‘is the biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
| Everywhere you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


ers, the so-called “snowbirds.” ‘Miami and Miami Beach. At this 

It-is directed against the profi- time there are about 12,000 here. 
Seniority and job security are non- 
existent. Comes the winter sea- 


' 


amounting to  approxi- 
dustrys moguls scoop up a profit and every worker's job hangs or 
ou slave-like exploitation,| te whim or mood of the hotel 
So fax 22 hotels have 
workers. The 10-hour been struck—the biggest and lush- 
7-day weeks deprive,est in the industry. mentary right which bas been dis- 
these workers of Florida's famed} The conditions ‘of these work-| puted by each hotel separately that 
sunshine and stand-in stark con- ers seem incredible in 20th cen-| it would take a Philadelphia law- 
trast to the luxurious living of the tury U.S. A. The héalth-breaking yer to keep track of the techni- 
guests in these ocean-front -pal- hours with never a cent of over-, calities. 
aces. If the stranglehold of the! time pay, wages as low as 53 cents. But.the essential point is that 
big hotel owners is broken on ques-' an hour, the killing pace, the in- Florida’s laws provide a, ready 
tions of union recognition, their adequate working equipment, the basis for union-busting. Even 
union-busting arrogance will nO;| nervous tension, the insecurity—all: when the Circuit Courts vacated 
longer set the pattern for the vari-| these abuses are now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 
ous runaway shops that are crowd-| light. isix hotels, ‘the Supreme Court 
ing into this state. The union has dug in for a long overruled them and upheld the 
: x struggle and needs every bit of injunctions, on .the grounds that 
THE HOTEL WORKERS are support it Can muster. : “- |the union did not prove it repre- 
Striking for union recognition as, Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workers. But Florida law 
the major prerequisite for winning; date has been conducted in. the provides no channels for proving 
pay, fair working condi-|courts for the.right to picket. At! such representation... There is a 
tions, dignified-treatiaent as work-| the present moment only one hotel) “right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
ers, At the height of the season is being picketed. There have eon! Lad, Florida’s Taft-Hartley. ‘But 
there are some 20,000 hetel work-|such a voluminous series of court; there is no-labor board, no com- 
‘ers im the nearly 400 hotels in! actions connected with this ele-| (Continued on Page 10) - 


’ 


American 
days and 


home mortgages. Total 


|! 


t)\2 So , 
STATE DEPARTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEC 
BaF RULED UNLAWFUL RY U.S. APPEALS COURT,’ | 


Unions, General Electric Open 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 


The CIO’s Internationa] UniO approved strike authorization in 
of Electrical Workers and the in-jevent there is no agreement by 
dependent’ United Electrical Radio’ Sept. 15. 
and Machine Workers have; The IVE seems to attach con- 
in separate conferences opened|siderable importance to the mem- 
contract negotiations with the Gen-|bership.of Henry Ford 2nd on the 
“eral Electric Co. for 125.000}beard of directors’ of GE, con- 

workers. 


‘sidering it a “vote for” the Ford 
The IUE represents 


100.000 of layoff pay plan. 
GE’s workers: the, UE 25,000. 


The UE is putting also con- 
The contract expires Sept. 15. Con- siderable importance onthe elim- 
ferences began at the companys 


ination of inequities and raises for 
offices here skilled crafts; improvement ot 
A suplementary unemployment 


pensions to a minimum of $100 a 
benefits plan, patterned after the 


‘month; higher sickness and _ acci- 

+ / dent weekly pay and better provi- 
Ford plan, tops the list of IUE , ¥" 
demands. An across-the-board sub- sions for holiday pay and vaca 
stantial wage increase tops the 


UE’s demands. Visiting Kharkov 
The IUE is also demanding a MOSCOW.—A group of Amer- 


wage increase and improvements ican farmers touring the Soviet 

in the pension, insurance, vacation Union left Moscow by train for 

provisions; changes in the incen-|Kharkov. : 

tive plan and the full union shop.| They were accompanied by a 
The IUE’s locals have, already! group of U.S. newsmen. 


NATIONAL STANDING 


Minnesotan readers of The Worker, striving to reach their 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs by their picnic this weekend, con- 
tinued to show almost the only signs of circulation activity this 
past week. , 

They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in 
the Jand to achieve their annual mark. 

They are only at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker 
subs, however. But once they've succeeded in attaining their im- 
mediate aim of 300 subs for the weekend paper, they expect to 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. 

Outside of the Minnesota area, there is some sloy but steady 
activity in Michigan. The Michiganders came up with seven 
Worker subs and three for the D.W. They are within 30 of reaching 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. | 

New Yorkers continued to lag badly, with a total of 12 
worker subs and three for the Daily Worker for the entire week 
With no-expansion of bundle sales, circulation of both papers in 
New York continues to decline. 

Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: 


1955 1955 Wkr. Fund Drive 
Wkr. D.W. Bdle. 
_ Goal Goal Goal 
Alabama 25 : Sy 

Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

Cennecticut 400 
Colo., N. Mex., 
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Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 


‘Milwaukee’s city-owned port, the) by rail from as far away as Mon-| 
two ships headed for Montreal. 


load Kohler clay here will be di- 


‘tors announced. 


“on the surface, a big victory: for|it already has vowed to. block the 
the 
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Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paul as the Supreme Court has said 
Robeson, noted singer, insisted also an “equal right.” 
that the State Department re- 
store his “right to travel.” He came! zens of this country see it,’ he de- 
to Washington for conferences with; clared. “Indeed colored peoples 


, but 


23 


basic test of democratic principles. 
He expressed gratification for 
ithe interest shown in his passport 
five years.” ‘fight by “fair-minded Americans 
He said that the many offers'of various political _ viewpoints 
he has received for “concert, stagejand “especially for the vigorous 


ration of his passport which, he 
said, “has been arbitrarily and un- 
lawfully denied me for the past 


.{and film appearances in otherjexpressions of support from my 
own people who see most clearly’ 


lands” are of “great importance” to 
him as an artist. They afforded him 
an opportunity to “earn a_ liveli- 
hood in the practice of my pro- 
fession,’ he said. ~ 


the larger issues involved.” 


a 


2 Ships Leave, Fail to Unioad 


travel is not only a “natural right,” 


“That is the way the Negro citi-| 


scheduled 
‘Knight, head .of the passport divi- 
sion, 
‘scheduled to testify before. a Sen- 

He expressed thanks also for, 
the “warm invitations from audi-| 


| 


MILWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor-'ernments of Sheboygan and Mil- 
wegian vessels Jaden with hot, waukee to their wishes. And they 
cargo for the strikebound Kohler) succeeded in delaying a large sup- 
Co. finally gave it up as a bad job! ply of clay from reaching Konler. 
after wandering around the Great; This may hinder Kohler’s efforts, 
Lakes for a week. to continue operations in defiance 
After vain attempts to unload|of the UAW; at the least it will 
their cargo of clay, first in the!|make that effort much more costly 
port of Sheboygan and then imjif the bulky clay must be shipped} 


treal.” 
The success, Vicker 
verted to Montreal, the ship nee ee oe ee bs ~~ may) 
similar tactics in the nation’s ports) 


The odyssey of the two vessels, |*gainst other~ employers with 
the Fossum and the Divina, is which it may have future disputes; 


union's 


Four more ships sakeduled to un- 


‘unloading of Kohler-bound clay at} 


officials,” the Wall 0 
any other U. S. ports. 


Street Journal's correspondent, 
Ray Vicker, conceded. “They! The Wall Street correspondent 
succeeded in bending the city gov-'joined Kohler and the shipowners| 


union 


; 


; 
; 


__ | wasn’t sure that it was legal to close; ened general strike. “The long arm 
schools for the purpose ot evading of Walter Reuther has reached out 


‘a Supreme Court decision. 
said his staff was studying the! government, wailed Stanley Hoe- 


matter. 


j 


i itegrated with 1,000 white children 


with Spottswood Robinson III, an-| 
‘other NAACP attorney, who, told pore 


last 
schools,, but that “we cannot accept | ed to unload its cargo at the city 


, 


ordered the admission of a Negro 
although university authorities vot- 
1956, Nine Oklahoma cities and' 


i 


@ |rolina cities, Ashville and Char- 
38 Hote, have indicated favorable steps 


as strikebreakers or give the green 
‘light for bloodshed in the face of 
union demonstrations and a threat- 


7 - in screaming “secondary boycott” 


lat city officials who refused to act 
(Continued from Page 4) 


He'!and paralyzed the Milwaukee city 


breck, for the 


Judge Dobie became impatient; owners, 

When CIO and AFL officials 
! threatened a _ general city- 
wide strike if the Fossum attempt- 


attorney cargo 


the court Negroes would be the 
to wish for. closed public 


a segregated school.” The judge docks, Socialist Mayor Frank P. 
snapped: “Come hell si high wa- Zeidler ordered the ship not to 
sa oregano ag oe eT dock, When the Divina appeared 
ci tet 4 : awith another load of clay for Koh- 
; ler, the Milwaukee ci i] 

JUDGE DOBIE was softer with 4 - lilwaukee city council} 
T. Justin Moore, counsel for the °“* the ship could dock, but it: 
defendant Prince Edward County. (the council) “cannot and will not} 


school board, who feared coritempt) guarantee” the unloading of the! 
citations for non-compliance be-! \ecce] | 
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Robeson Asks Passport As Both — 
A Natural and Equal’ Right 


do” he said, “and L must: start 
right away. Included in his plans 
are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
in London where he first played 
the part 25 years ago, a film ver- 
sion of the play to be made in 


tthe State Department for the resto-jall over the world will see here a Moscow, and concert tours of 
‘Great Britain, France. the 
dinavian 
‘Union, 


Scan- 

countries, the Soviet 
Eastern Europe, China, 
India, Israel, and other countries. 

Conferences had originally been 
with Miss Frances 
but she 


was reportedly 


ate committee today. 


’ , . 
lof New York, and James Wright, 


of Washington. 


U.S. Public 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sional Record by Sen. William 
Langer, the farmers’ resolution 
was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the McKenzie County 
Farmers Union, Waltford City, 
Ni ke 

The chiefs of state of the 
“Big Four” should “not leave 
Geneva until they have achieved 
at least the beginning toward 
a peaceful. solution of world 
problems,” the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department 
Store Union said in a “Memo to 
the Summit” published on the 
front page of the union's official 
paper. | 

“You may never get another 
opportunity—dont let this one 
pass, said the union's memo to 


the “Big Four.” 
* 


WHEN EISENHOWER #§sar- 
rived in Geneva he received a 
cable from the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, chairman of the Hiro- 
sima Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
your deliberations with other 
heads of states_will result in 
common agreement so necessary 
to keep the world free from an- 
nihilation by H-bomb.” 

The newspaper Toronto Star 
greeted the Geneva Conference, 
stating it was the “oft-forgotten 
man in the street, in his hen- 
dreds of millions all over the 
world, who has placed those 
four chairs around that table in 
far-off Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and try 
again.” 

It is the man in the street who 
is demanding that leaders of na- 
tions act to free the'world from 
fear and the menace of war. 


speed.’ He was soothed by me 
judge: | | 
“Can you see this court sending 
them (the defendants) to jail if they! | 
come in good faith?” can: peopl 
2 Se an. ple. 
V: Both d A woe hagas ee 1 Only a few politicians here have 
eg arendon ‘ounty, 9. “5' been able to reorient themselves 
have Negro majorities. 
outnumber whites eight-to-one in, 


cause he had no idea of the mean- | —— 


ing of “good faith” and “deliberate: 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Clarendon County, while the ratio’ 
is three-to-one in Prince Edward.) the old routine like a hippopoto- 
It is in these Negro majority coun-' ny¢ chewing cold slaw. Unfortu- 
ties that the integration fight is fac-' nately, many other persons 
ing its toughest opposition. —__|are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty 
Elsewhere in the South things! phrases of the cold war. 

were somewhat different. Twenty-|" These include: 
five Negro children in the Hoxie,| ery” “motives,” “slave labor,” 
Ark., school district will be in-| “satellites,” bold assertions that the 
Soviet Union is at Geneva because 
it is weak or strong. These are 
coupled with the equally profound 
lesson that we should lead from 
strength, with the wary admoni- 
tion that if we lead too much from 
strength our allies and friends -in 
the world will’ become more ‘wa 
of us than ever, because they will 
‘think we da mongers. 


in the fall. A Texas Federal Court 
to the University of Texas system, 
ed’ for integration in the fall © of} 


all the state’s a will be in- 
ted this fall. Two North Ca- 


il 


toward integrated- schools, 
Saeed satogreted shor 


‘ 
ne a 


eserve the thanks of the Ameri-' 


Ecclisia ieee 
Negroes to the vast changes that have al-; 


Soviet “chican-; 


Peace Demands 


Republican floor leader, maintain- 
ed his equivocal position between 
Fisenhower and MeCarthy as the 
Geneva conference got under way. 
During the debate last week on 
the Senate “liberation” resolution, 


‘ready taken place in the world.!/number 127, McCarthy thanked 
Senator Joseph McCarthy repeats 


him for having introduced a Soviet 
condemnation where McCarthy 
had failed. 

Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
er game by not mentioning the 
Soviet Union in the resolution, and 


the McCarthy game by declaring 
in the debate that the resolution 
was directed at the.Soviet Union. 
_Knowland’s~ decision several 
weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
Carthy’s resolution reflected his 
belief that the President's main 
support in the nation today rests 
on his conciliatory attitude toward ~ 
the peoples desire for peace. Know- 
land recognized that in a dispute 
with the President popular sup- 
port would be on the President's 
side. 


onl 


SENATOR William Knowland,! 
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Life as Smith Act Prisoner | 


(Continued from Page 6) and one-half years every single re- 
from $17 a month in fourth grade quest 1 submitted was_ rejected. 
to $37 a month in first grade. Most! These : included se books as 
of the men were classified third) “American-Russian Diplomatic Re- 
and tourth grade—and never seem- ations—1795-1945 i How Music 
ed to make the higher grades, Al-| Expresses Ideas’; The Frontiers 
though the work’ in industry is | of Economic ne ie a nd au- 
hard, it was often sought after for, thor 1s the chief economic advisor 
the money it paid, but mainly be-| © Eisenhower—and The Decline 
cause it gave a man a chance to and Fall of British Capitalism. 
earn “industrial good time”—extra) Finally, I roman permission to 
days off the sentence each month. purchase the “U.S. Statistical Ab- 
The Smith ‘Act political prisoner Stract from the Government Print- 
was usually denied the right to ap-|!"8 Office. I was notified, after four 
ply for “industrial work” ahd there- | months, that Warden Humphrey 
by denied the right to achieve this had rejected my request. Upon 
extra time off. | pressing for an explanation, I was 

eats | , ___|told that “this book itself is alright, 
This is but one of many forms ; 
netsh as but any book you get will be used! 
of special discrimination against |) ia hes es i ieee” 
the political prisoner. For although 2% ¥°% ee a cose ier agae 
fe ae se ie] ‘Then I was told: “You know there 
the prison authorities, staring with; .- yee ; en 
Piertine Monnett of the U.S p,;.|is a rule against continuing in pri- 
«1... son the kind of activity you engage 
son Bureau, claim that “there are: Cae dae tieeaa : 
nap “e ng ey 28 iin on the outside.” This, of course, 
no political prisoners,” it is they a ”) | 
; pie mal caste ; j | Mac e sense to the prison omecial,| 
who set up a special Casce and] . in tated E a ag 
‘since we were jailed for our ideas, | 


Fast's Example 
- (Continued from Page 9) 
In the continuing battle for 

The Worker. to survive, is it 
enough for writers to help fi- 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility-to appear 
in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human _ interest 
pieces, criticism, etc. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 
conscious of its responsibilities. 
It merits the best, responds to 
it, is proud of the writers its 
traditions inspire. In _ writing 
for this audience, directly, in 
The Worker, a special Law of | 
the Conservation of Creative 
Energy operates: the more the 
writer gives, he more he gets 
back. | 

What he gets back is renewed 
lifeblood for his further -work, 
from the lives of the people 
who. most deeply appreciate his 


Ios RS oy » OO 
nnn 


~ . aa ti 
= 7 ¥* ro ee | 
neatstn . “ OS 


category system around us by deny-, | 
Te. oo, & 7 3 land he was going to try to stop us: 
ing the political prisoner certain ¢ Was BUMS ' : 
eel | 1 to aj} from thinking in jail. 
privileges which are granted to all ag 
_ ° ° . \ on Ts > > ‘ ° a 
frank of the officials admit this to burg, Carl.Winter and I were in | 
‘us. orally, but will never put it in Vited by other inmates to attend a/ 
writing. |Current Events Forum. We were | (Continued from Page 7) 
After six months in prison, — . - eo — emretged In Brazil, where the outlawed | 
Se ° P . ° Speaker : . ‘Te! sil 4 o ‘ : ‘ ae 
there are no disciplinary vitions|< S. yeaa“ gang . Communist Party remains a power, 


‘ ee ‘i-g@ ‘ L ms ‘ ; y f | . . 
-c Fas eA, & é 4 \ , . . 
on your record, and if you are ‘“° isked to take the affirmative o lone of the most influential news-: 
recommended by your work fore- 


work. 


WALTER LOWENFELS. 


the question: Resolved that the] papers is the left wing Vou Oner 
- * .,°.- |McCarran- Walter Act should be *_. a 
man, vou are entitled to meritori-! . | : aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. 
Repealed.” A large attendance and. , eee 
| a lot of interest decided the grou | the industrial center of 50) 
acted upon by the Classification cane ae * tie pea Pha oe ‘Paulo the left wing Noticias de’ 
Committee and approved bv the , airy, sere Re Same » Hoje is the guide of manv thou-. 
= _P os he ” 'other week. I was hailed to “Court ) 
warden, MGT is highly prized be-!,°", sands of workers. | 
cause it entitles one to two days wetore the two Associate War- : ; | Petes is 
<j oe: $< Page Tene +... dens, the Captain, and a couple of There is not the space here to call Nl: hare . 7 
a month “good time’ off one's sen- 7. ge . oll oka | en gh Se : Gi 
tence tor the frst vear. and four | Lieutenants) the next morning and the honot rou Of a the progres- 
co ain € 66 ‘ : Pe ° 3 | 
: ee ‘told that I had been “conducting Sive press of Latin America. Let es ; | ; “i 
days a month for subsequent vears. | *- 7 | 7 , 
Communist propaganda” and given me only mention Pueblo, organ of Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 


dase a stern warning. The Forum was the Communist Party of Puerto. payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged with father- 
ist seals Geen “icientrial work”). suspended for a month, a new set Rico; Nuestra Palabra of the Com-| ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has had a long 
In out cases, it would have amount-|f rules were adopted. These pro- munist Party of Argentina; Liming career as a professional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists 
na Pei vided that all subjects must be Popular of the outlawed Commu-! _,. ; ; ; 

| climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 

security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 


Ing four months ear- ‘wa | 
eo or ee cn approved by the Associate War-j|nist Party of, Venezuela, and its 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 


lier than we did. Every one of us : | 
. 3 . + vo ° / . - 7 . . 
. - . . > . - ‘ ee = 

was recommended time and again | 4e0; and that while Williamson brother in exile, Noticias de Vene | 
his child, as Communists. This was Mazzeis third arret on the non- 


ous good time (MGT), if it is 


Ae RAYE te case eiikcerc—and re. and Winter could attend, they zuela, published abroad; the left 
jected every time. In my case this could no longer participate in the wing Adelante of Costa Rica; Jus- 
: . Forum. More than halt the attend- ticia ot the Communist Partv of 


' 


happened fourtimes. ; 


‘; ance fell off as a result of this dis- 
* The official explanation for the) i nination against us. I have. 
rejection ranged from the frank | jearned aici tebe fe the ciher| 
aston thal was “the wature prisons alo the political prisoners 
concern that “there are reali cen-| ree = anowen ™ ysiomneny 
| x £ eee ay; certain classes; and in some cases, 
mentators who would make an the class was disbanded entirely. | 


issue Ot. it. is | 
* Every political prisoner comes 


ALTHOUGH every federal pri: out of prison with many -stories 
soner is allowed to correspond with and facts of special discriminations 
10 people—not one of us was able | practiced against him or her. It is: 
to get a single name approved and the authorities, not the political! 
were finally told we would not be! prisoner, who place him in a spe- 
permitted to write to any one be- cial category. Not only does this’ 
We|create special hardships upon the 
were rigidly circumscribed in the political prisoner, but more dan- 
newspapers and magazines we gerous, it virtually declares “open 
could subscribe to. My experience season” for all crackpot provoca- | 
with books was interesting and, [| tions and attacks upon the politi-| 
understand, typical of what the/cal prisoner as in the murderous 
others experienced as well. Each| assault upon Robert Thompson. 

risoner is entitled to purchase two! The fight for the rights of the po- | 
eee a month, if the title is ap-| litical prisoners has ‘become in 
proved by the warden’s office and| America today a fight against spe-| 
if it is ordered directly from the cial discriminations and in defense 
publishers. During the first year, | of their rights and privileges as ac- 
only a minimum of difficulty was | corded all other prisoners. 
experienced. But for the next two) (To Be Continued Next Week) 


— eee ~ _ 


0 °° ee .we 
ee 
—- 


yond our immediate families. 


ae: 
Wow Do You LIRE ct FELLOWS?.. 1 HAD IT 


Uruguay; Vistazo, progressive 


weekly of Chile; Orientacion of the) 


Where Th 


Popular Socialist: (Communist) 
Party of the Dominican Republic. 
All these are champions of the 


free press, fighting for the libera-! 


tion of their peoples, defenders of 
democracy and peace. | 


Moscow Letter 
(Continued from Page 9) 


of culture, including what the ul- 
tra-materialists might call the pure- 
ly Juxurious phases. For instance, 
in the reali of art (including Jit- 
erature and music as well as visual 
art) Soviet citizens not only have 


unrivalled facilities for developing | 


their own creative talents and for 
reading, hearing and seeing the 
works of the best masters; they 
have also unrivalled facilities for 
learning how to appreciate — and 


'theretore how to ENJOY—art to 


the full. : 
Kultchah would limit that en- 
joyment to the lilting Willies and 


wilting lilies-of the Precious Few. 
That, I think is the essential dif- 
ference between Kultchah and cul- 
ture. The Precious Few may be 
precious to themselves: they come 
darned expensive to us. 

* 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: After ] 
had written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had “said it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 
[ had said something very similar, 
but about Soviet sport facilities. 
And now I see Mr. “Olympics” 
Brundage has also said sometbing 
similar: “The lives of almost all of 
Russia’s 200 million are touched 
by the government's emphasis on 
sports and physical training. . . . 
Unless there is a sudden awaken- 
ing in this country Soviet sports- 


Imen are almost certain’ to domi- 


nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” 


But “the government’s emphasis” 


on culture is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are 
just as trefmendous. When I was 
writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 


although their primary aim is-to 


improve the general. standard,. are 
“bound to produce (not as an end- 
product, but as a by-produbt) .a 


‘SPECIALLY CUT FOR CONTRACT NEGOTIARONS >» 
| pee ~ ss asetinedandael 


tera” That. Fe 


- workers continue 


support charge. (Federated Picture). 


eae ee ee 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnify the social and cultural 
differences into  unbridgable 
gulfs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to unite the world. 
It is my hope that this _report 
will help to prevent the division 
of the world into hostile bloes 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopera- 
tion was essential to United Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tinued friendship and coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity.” 

If anything, Reuther’s boast- 
fulness of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream ot 
“GAW” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands led 
by Communists on the question 
of guaranteed employment 
comes with ill grace from Reu- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW con- 
vention, last summer in the-—city 
of Detroit between 140,000 and 
150,000 were unemployed, and 
70,586  Detroiters exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 
in 1954, which means they were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 

* 


DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000 steel 
union members were laid off 
and another 195,223 were on 
short weeks,. But while the 
“prosperity” spurt has given 
Reuther’s-and McDonald’s mem- 
bers a chance to catch up a 
little with debts, Rieve's textile 
unemployed 


scientists and other cultural work- 
ers just as it- goes for athletes. Pity 
there is no scientific or cultural 


pee Games to show. the “posi- 
tion- ‘strength” boys what the 


is! 


* 
~ 
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ey Have a Real GAW | 


by the tens of thousai.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” 

The story is tke same for 
clothing, ladies garment, shoe 
and many others. Within about 
seven years the number of work- 
ing coal miners was cut in half— 
to less than 250,000 today. 


The June issue of the Labor 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a government 
study showing that since 1947 
New England manufacturing 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 
000 in textile. | 

Little wonder then that even 
in the midst of this record | 
“boom” in the richest land of 
capitalism, the biggest issue is 
jobs. Workers are worried over 
the inevitable bust. The cry. is 
for shorter hours, guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that can save jobs. 


The idea of guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dream. And in the lands of so- 
cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to 
stories of how on the other side 
of the “ourtain” people can 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 


j 
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_ operations of the 100 
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Pittsburg Teamsters Union Strikés 
For One-Year Labor Contract . <c 


PITTSBURGH. — The long de- 
layed strike of Teamsters Union 
Local 249 against the Western 
Pennsylvania Motor Carriers Assn. 
was ordered into effect July 13. All 
rms in the 
association had been halted the 
previous night by union pickets. 

The strike has completely tied 
up -_truck transportation into and 
out of Alleghny County, except 
for a number ot Smalier, independ- 
ent concerns which have signed up 
contracts with the Teamsters. 


Thomas L. Fagan, local pres- 
ident, says 30 firms had conceded 
the union terms up to July 14. 
These included a one-year con- 
tract, 10 cents an hour hike, five 
cents hourly .raise for extra men 
and. $1. a. month more for health 
and welfare benefits. 

* 


THE UNION’S FIGHT with the 
association is not over refusal to 
pay the 10-cent hourly raisé it 
demands. The association has of- 
fered this raise, together with an 


- 


ystone Labor 


ing year. The association demands, 
however, a_ three-year contract 
while the local insists on one year. 
A joint statement by Fagan and 
Scott F. Marshall, secretary-treas- 
urer of the union, explained that 
the reason the local does not want 


to be bound by the longer term is 
beeause it previously had a two- 


‘situation where we can do nothing 


year contract with the association. 
“We found them unfair in deal- 
ing with us and we do not want 
to get involved in another similar 


for three years,” they declared. 
* 


ELEVEN LOCALS of _ the 
Teamsters in western Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingrams, who 
with her two sons Sammie and 
Wallace have been imprisoned in 
Georgia for eight years for de- 
fending Mrs. Ingram’s life and 
honor. They will be eligible for 


parole Aug. I. 


—all outside of Allegheny County— 
on June 4 signed the same contract’ 
which Local 249 has thr 


vote of its membership. 7 
Besides insistence on the one- 
year period, the local is determined | 
to reassert its control over working 
conditions, particularly the assign- 
ment of helpers. In last year's 


j 
’ 
' 


eight-cent-an-hour hike next year. 


and the same increase the follow-! The tactics of exerting pressure 


agreement they permitted that to 
be taken over by the association. 


times | 
turned down by an overwhelming 


on the big association firms by in- 
ducing outside, smaller competi- 
tors to sign up on the union's terms 
is like that which UMWA president 


John L. Lewis used in 1950. He 


signed up many small and marginal 
producers. When the big coal 
operators saw their markets being 
taken from them, their ranks of 
solid opposition broke, and the 


—_——--- — + oe —— 
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Budget Battle in Pa. House 


strike was soon won. 


ee ee —_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
LC A 


Turns on Political Strategy 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Action on House has been the reading of the; was passed without submission by 
the fainitems at least of the ree-, budget section by section, with ob-! him of any proposal a8 to how the 


ord - breaking 
budget proposed by Gov. Leader 


apparently cannot much longer be! on the floor of the House, however, 


delayed. 


_ The Appropriations Committee announeed that the Republicans 
on July 13 reported to the House; had decided: by caucus that they 
nearly 40 bills. Included is the big- | would seek to block any action on 

est—that of nearly $649,000,000 the apropriations until the House 
« the schools, $131,000,000 for! enacted a tax program and “bona- 
public assistance and over $47,- fide” efforts were made to cut the 


000,000 for public health. 


The only considerable cut in the! 


$1,800,000,000 jections acted on at once. 


| 


; 
; 


estimates submitted by the yover-| 


“nor was some $7,000,000 from pub- clared the Republican representa-| 
lic assistance . This had. been allo- tives would “unanimously” oppose 
_ cated for possible increases in rents 


passed on to those on relief: How- 
ever, chairman J. Dean Polen (D- 


Washington County), declared the campaign pledges and is unconsti- 
‘committee felt that rents had be-| tutional.” 


come stationary or were declining 


Now, with the big money bills 


minority leader Charles G. Smith 


obligation was to be financed: 


IT APPEARED to be the Demo- 
cratic tactic to try to force the Re- 
publicans to register their concrete 
objections to the various budget 
expenditures. 


That this would cinine difficulties 


* 
AT THE same time Smith de- 


’ 


for them is apparent from the re- 
port that before tormer Republican 
budget. sea John Fine left office. he 


had checked over with his advisors 
the main expenditures that woukd 
be required for the next two years 
(the present biennium 1955-57). 
Together with elader’s own check- 


ithe Governor’s “classified income up—which can be assumed to have 


| 
} 
} 


| 


tax” because “it violates Leader’s 


Smith assumed a high, ethical | 


and that consequently the cut could tone in his condemnation of the: 


be made. 
* 


| 


Leader proposals. “We Republi- 


i 


DURING the months of discus- ly wreng when you vote for ap- 


sion of budget items in his com- 
mittee, the vociferous Republiean 
opponents of the budget had not 
demanded specific cuts in particu- 


| 


'money to pay for them.” 

That must have made U. S. 
\Senator James Duff snicker when | fe,;eq” 
1cu-| he read it, for it was in his reign! cide al 
Jar items, according to Polen. Con-|as Governor that the $50,000, | 


; 
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propriations and don’t have the 


been even more  thorough—this 
would make a three-time going 
over. 

* 


A COMPLICATION adding dif-| 


ficulties for the State Administra- 


cans believe it is morally and legal-| tion is the, fact-that certam appro- 


priations require a mere majority 
of the House membership and 


‘others demand a two-thirds vote. 


_ Those which need only a major- 
ity yote are what is termed “pre- 
appropriations. These in- 
| state-directed institutions 


sequently the procedure in the bonus for World. War I veterans| cintaree vohetls and * io ee 
- cs and welfare. They are the biggest 
Beit ber St t T _apropriations. 
: $C on f: e cixes The “non-preferred” are appro- 
| | priations for state aid to private in- 
(Continued from Page 16) “The Leader Administration,” he) stitutions or bodies, such as to the 
entire section rejating to the l'contends, “should immediately; various non-state controlled hos- 
percent tax would become null) throw all its forces behind an ef- pitals, universities, etc. However, 


_——— 


eee 


and void, should the exemption be! fort to -get’ the present Legislature while these require a bigger pro- 


knocked out by the courts. This,|~and then the next Legislature—to) portion of the vote, they represent 
would be the exact opposite of the approve submission of a reberen-| groups that are of great influence 
provisions now. in the bill that}dum to the people for amendment) in their various localities and which 
provides all other sections shall re- of the State Constitution enabling) therefore have a great deal of pres- 
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North Star 
|—=On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


Philadelphians Act to Save 
Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram and Sons 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Baptist Ministers Wives Union of Philadelphia last week 
sent a resolution to the Governor of Georgia calling for the release 
of Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram and her two sons who have béen serving 
life imprisonment since November, 1947 for the alleged killing 
of a white neighbor. 

The above action was taken after a representative of the 
Philadelphia Women’s Committee for Equal Justice Mrs. Prescilla 
Browne Holton, speke to the Union in behalf of the Ingrams, 

The Ingrams are eligible for parole in August of this year 
and the Philadelphia Women’s Committee for Equal Justice have 
Jaunched a campaign to free Mrs. Ingram and her two sons. 

The commiftee is sending, speakers to churches and organiza- 
tions throughout the city and two pieces of literature are being 
distributed. One carries a letter from Mrs. Ingram’s mother, Mrs. 
Amy Hunt of the 1400 block of N. 11th St. the letter reads in part: 

“Dear Friend, my daughter, Rosa Ingram and my two grand- 
sons, Sammie and Wallace, come up for parole in August. They 
have been in prison nearly eight years. My daughter Rosa Lee 
wants to be with her children. 

“My daughter wrote me, “I will go up for parole the first of 
August, just one more month. I hope # will make it so I can be 
with my little children, so you help mother all you can... . 
Hell all the people pray for me and you must pray.’ 

“IT need your help. Won’t you write to ihe Georgia Beard of 
Pardons and Paroles and ask them to free them if you please. . . .” 

The other piece of literature is a four page folder bearing the 
title “These Are the Facts of the Ingram 'Case.” 

What follows are the facts as presented in the folder: 

“Mrs. Ingram, a widowed sharecropper and mother ef four- 
teen children, twelve of whom are living, lived on a rented farm 
in Schley County in southwest Georgia. Her husband, Jackson 
Ingram, died in August, 1947. 

“On the morning of Nov. 4, only two months later, some ani- 
mals belonging. to Mrs. Ingram wandered off he; fm to the 
property farmed by a white neighbor, John Straford. She set out 
to get them. On the way back she encountered Stratford en her 
property. These are her words as told to the Pittsburgh Courier 
News Editor, Robert M. Ratcliffe. a 

“ “Me and this man had some words. It was about giving him 
a date. I told him that I was not that kind of a woman. He told 
me that I would not live hard any more if I would do like he said, 
but I did not do what he wanted me to do. | 

“Me and my children was getting along all right until he 
started at me. He could not make me go his way, and he was mad. 

“And that is just what it is about—me not having him. I haie 
that it happened like it did, but I could not help it. 

““This white man was hiding in my cotton field. I did not see 
him ‘til he spoke to me. I was going back to my field to pull eorn 
... but he would not let me go back. He threw his gun on me 
and I eould do anvthihg but stand there. He hit me with his gun. 
I could not lift anything with my hand for two weeks and my 
head worried me for two months. | | 

““If it had not been for my son this man would have killed me. 
My son begged him to let me alone, and the boy picked up. the 
mans gun and hit him. When my son. hit him, the man was still 
holding to me. He would not turn me loose until my soe hit him 
again... and then he fell down across the road’.” : 

“A white Georgia attorney, S. Hawkins Dykes, whe was ap- 
pointed by the court to defend the Ingrams, made this statement. 

“The evidenee showed clearly that John E. Stratford, the white 
farmer whom the Ingrams were accused of murdering, assaulted 
the mother with a rifle and died from a blow on the head when 
the Ingram bevs came to her defense. | 

“Everyone around here knows the Ingrams would be free to- 
day had they been white.” | | 

In the first place the Ingrams should never have been in 
prison. At the time of this incident Sammy was just thirteen, and 
Wallace was fifteen. They were held without bail for three months. 
An all-white jury in a one-day trial found them guilty of first- 
degree murder on Feb. 3, 1948. They were sentenced to die in the 
Georgia state prison on Feb. 27, 1948. 

The lawyers of the NAACP argued a motion fer a new trial] 
on March 25, 1948. On April 6, Judge William M. Harper reversed 
his former setnence of death and handed down a sentence of life 
imprisonment. | 

The Ingram: case is known all over the: world. The world 
renowned scholar and historian, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois wrote a brief 
on the Ingram case which was sent as a petition to the 59 countriés 
affiliated to the United Nations. The Ingram Brief was presented 
to the United Nattons on Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1949, by the late 
Dr. Mary Church Terrell, who was the chairman of the National 
Committee to Free the Ingram Family. | 

Help free this brave mother who upheld the honor of all 
womanhood. Help free her two young sons who came te the her 


_of taxes from the enactment of 


main effective should any parti-| the Legislature fo enact a graduat-! sure at their disposal. 
‘cular provisions be declared un- ed income tax. 


constitutional. 


Beitsher is confident that if this 


According to the latest announce- 
‘ment of the eLader Administration, 


In order to make up for the ap- | were done, the referendum would! July .26 has been set as the date 


proximate 


fied income tax was knocked out, 
Beitscher would have the state re- 
sort to “deficit financing.” This 
would require passage by the Legis- 
lature of a resolution authorizing 
a shdért-term loan for .the state of 
$200,000,000. Such a loan, he says, 
could be floated bearing interest at 
not exceeding two and one-half per- 
cent, - , Tas, 
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graduated income tax ; 
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The." .councilmanie:-- candidate. 
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— of ‘ simi- 
the past. 
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DEFICIT financing was resorted 
to by Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
1930s, he explained. Its use en- 
abled the government to proceed 
with recovery measures to raise ‘the 
earning power of the people. Other- 
wisé, taxes would have had to be 
laid’ on the people which would 
have further driven down their liv- 
ing standards, effectively blocking 
economic recovery. - | 


employment..now rife in Pennsyl- 
vania. and. the, driving needs for 


for a “test” vote on the Leader tax 
program. .- . : 


defense. | 
Act now!!! | 
Write. . 

Paroles, Atlanfa, Ga. 


Lee Ingram and her two sons. 
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‘State Council of the International 
Assn. of Machinists, AFL, at their 
recent conference here unani- 
mously adopted detailed plans for 
participation in, the 1956. <Presi- 
dentiaF election. -_ ae 

|. © The State Legislative Com- 
mitee is to keep all lodges .in- 
formed of legislative -develop- 
ments. The committec is. to be 
guided by the goals, which, the 


large-seale . 
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. Wire . . . The Georgia Board of Pardons and 


| Dear Sirs: I strongly urge the immediate release of Mrs. Rosa 
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Pa. Machinists Adopt Election Plans for 1956 
YORK, Pa.—The Pennsylvania, stay A 
are urged to endorse the five- 


© All district and-local lodges 


point program of the National 
League and to:send periodic news- 
letters to members covering de- 
velopments in:.the | political field. 


‘mittee will; make: érndorsements 
only of candidates: for: important 
state offices. Endorsements of 
Congressional candidates will be 
cleared through the national Ma- 


-Partisan - League chinests Non-Partisan Le 


:- wCague. 
|, SAAC dignted anid local ‘tod gese 
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© The State Legislative Com-|} 


are’ urged to support the recem- 
mendation that 50. percent of all 
funds raised be sent to the na- 
tional league, with the remaining 
50 percent to be divided equally 
for state..and local use. 


Final decision on the use of — 
funds should be left to the Execu- 
tive.Committee of the State Coun- 
cil, the decisions of which shall 
be made on the ‘basis of recom- 
mendations by. district and. Jocal 
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Daily Walkouts Halt Operation 
Of E. Pa. Westinghouse Plant — 


PHILADELPHKA.—Daily walk- pened. Union leaflets distributed at 


oan PENNA. 
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ter. Some 7,000 workers are em- 
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outs in protest against violation of 


the union contract regarding time 
studies by the-management re- 
sulted in the tieup of all operations 
during the week beginning July 
11 at the big Westinghouse Elec- 
tric turbine plant in nearby Les- 


Progressive Party Candidate for Council 
In Phila. Outlines Stand on State Taxes 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

PHILADELPHIA-—Of all the 
many candidates for City Council 
in this fall's election, owly one has 
declared his stand on the extreme- 
ly controversial question of how 
the State is to meet the huge f- 
nancial cbligations entailed in the 
budget for this biennium 1955- 
1957. As submitted to the legisla- 
ture by the Governor, this involves 
raising $1,800,000,000,—of which 
$411,000,000 must be from new 
taxes. 

The candidate who has had the 
courage and honesty to submit his 
views on this all-important matter 
to the millions of voters in this 
state is Henry Beitscher, nominee 
for the local Progressive. Party for 
seven to be eiected, of whom two 
must represent the minority party. 
Beitscher is running for one of 
these two places. 

The opportunity publicly to ex- 
press his standpoint on this mat- 
ter came through an_ invitation 
from Radio and Television Station 
WPEN to interviews twice in the 
past 30 days at the Steve Allison 
Show. His second appearance was | 
the. result of many phone requests 
following the first, in which the) 
questions and ‘answers took an, 
hours time. 


* 


BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED, 
Beitscher advocates the raising otf 


BEITSCHER 


Governor Leader for wage and 
salaried workers to $3,000. This 
is also the demand of the Phila- 
delphia Joint Board of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union 
and of a number of other groups. 

The exemption—described by 
Leader as a “cost of earning” de- 
duction was based on the expense 
to the worker of supplying equip- 
ment and clothing necessary to the 
job. Beitscher contends that the) 
cost of living—food, shelter, etc.—, 
of the worker and his family is. 
an essential part of the cost of 


' 
' 
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the $1,000 exemption proposed by, 


Pro-FEPC Forces 
Fight Age Amendment 


PHILADELPHIA. For the 
first time in State legislative his- 
tory an FEPC bill has reached the 
floor of the upper house of the 
Legislature. In two previous ses- 
sions the House approved FEPC 
measures, but they were buried 
in Senate committees. 

When FEPC oame up again this 
year there was an attempt by the 
Republican controlled Senate Edu- 


cation Committee to repeat the 
burial job of the last two sessions | 
but strong pressure caused the 
committee to reverse itself and the 
bill was reported out of commit- 
tee in a drastically altered form 
by the insertion of a number of 
crippling amendments the most 
controversial being a provision to 
bar unfair employment practices 
because of age limitations. 

The age ban has delayed the 
vote at this -writing organizations 
and forces supporting the adininis-| 
tration FEPC bill are still exerting 
pressure. | 

THE PHILADELPHIA City 
and District Committee of the 
Workman's Circle has sent com- 
munications to nine State Senators 
calling on them to vote for FEPC 
but to ‘vote against “age provision.” 

The messages read in part: 

“We are concerned with the 
problems of the “aging, but: feel 
that this should be-covered by 
separate legislation, after careful 
study and public hearings. Mixing 
of these two issues would be a 
disservice to the aging and hinder 
eftective “administration of the 
SEPC bill.” 

THE STATE COUNCIL for a 


Pennsylvania FEPC met lastiproblems of the aging. worker, 


week in executive session to con-| 
sider the “age” amendment attach-| 
ed to FEPC. 

The Council called for the pass- 
age of the FEPC bill (H-229) as 
amendments approved et the June 
14th meeting of the Senate Educa- 
tion Committee, and without the 
age amendment later attached. 

The Executive Director of the 
Fellowship Commission, Maurice, 
B. Fagan in a letter to the editor: 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin point-' 
ed that | 

“Nothing could be worse than) 
allowing present discussions to di-| 
vide and conquer the advocates of | 
FEPC. Employers and union lead-| 
ers who are understandably dis-| 
turbed about how the’ ‘age amend- 
ment’ might affect pension pro- 
grams, child labor laws, etc.,) 
should at the very léast come out 
four-square for the original FEPC 
law and equally clearly for sepa- 
rate measures to meet the prob- 
lems‘ of the aging. If they fail to. 
make both positions clear, they) 
may unwittingly help to kill FEPC! 
altogether.” 7 | 

A STATEMENT carried in the: 
local papers by Secretary of Labor 
and Industry, John R. Torquato 
quoted him as saying: : 

“As head of the department that 
will be-entrusted with carrying out 
the legislative mandate,” Torquato 
said, “I feel it my duty to state 
that inclusion of the problems of 
the aging in this legislation would 
hamper the effective operation of 
the statewide FEPC program.” 

He suggested that the Legisla- 
ture provide for a commission to 
make a thorough study of the 


earning and maintaining a job. 


“The federal government recog- 
nizes this in its income tax collec- 
tions. Commonsense tells us that! in order to better plan costs and op- 
no one can work unless he eats,”|erating schedules. However, as| 
the Progressive Party candidate president Carl Gray of the local 


emphasized., 
| * 


AS TO WHETHER the exemp- ject to such studies. 
tion will be declared unconstitu- 
said that while 


tional, Beitscher 


; 
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ployed there. 

The trouble started July 8 when 
time study experts were installed 
in two departments. It appears 
that Local 107 of the United 
Electrical Workers Union, which 
represents the employes, had asked 
for a time study of operations in 
the production of the big turbine 
blades. The management used this 
request as a pretext for such a study 
of the workers engaged in the pro- 
duction of small blades as well. 

In addition, the company put. 
time study experts to work in the 
gear-hobber department. The pre- 
text here was that this was part of 
a general review of all operations 


pointed out, these workers are 
hourly-paid and therefore not sub- 


* 
BY JULY 11 the whole plant was‘! 


speed 


the gates charged the corporation 
with instituting a “rate-cutting, 
up” plot that would lead to 
“wholesale layoffs and constitutes 
a threat to every job in the plant.” 
The leaflets accused the manage- 
ment: of aiming at requiring the 
workers to operate two “and pos- 
sibly, three” machines. 
* 

THE UNION contended that its 
contract permits the company to 
institute’ time studies only in de- 
partments in which there have been 
changes in machinery or materials 
that lay a basis for a changeover 
to incentive pay. There are no such 
changes, it holds, in the depart- 
ments concerned, 

After a week of this kind of 
struggle the company agreed to dis- 
continue the time studies altogeth- 
er in the blade department. While 
work was resumed July 15 in this 
sectiow, the only others on the job 
out of the working force of some 


he was no prophet, he felt the closed down. As workers turned|7,000 were about 400 office em- 
odds were that the Republican-; up in the two departments involved! ployes and inspectors. 

dominated state. courts would be!and the experts appeared, most of 
likely to folffow precedents and the workers would quit their jobs. | 


void the exemption. In that case 
the 1 percent tax would become a 
flat wage tax, the very kind of tax | those remaining at work, alleging 
the Governor has repeatedly and, the Jack of material and services 


unreservedly condemned. 
To prevent _ this 
Beitscher advocates 


adding 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The bosses retorted by immediately | 
giving “disciplinary furloughs” to 


caused by the walkouts. Thereupon 


happening, | the union ordered those still in the} 
a plant in the affected categories to 
clause to the bill under which the 


leave their jobs. 
Each day of that week this hap- 
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‘Don't Cross That Picket Line 


| 


Or 


PHILADELPHIA. — A. strike 
against the Horn & Hardart 
Co., now/going into its sixth 
month, will get active assist- 
ance from all AFL locals in this 
area. 

Led by four AFL locals—Team- 
sters, 107—Bakers, 6 — Restau- 
rant Workers, 135—and Butchers, 
195—the strike started when the 
company fired employes at its 
commissary at 10th and Locust 
Sts. for attempting to organize 
a union. There are about 1,600 
at the commissary, and another 
2,500 at 40 retail bakeshops and 
restaurants. : 

The pledge to aid in the strike 
of the four AFL locals was con- 
firmed at the regular meeting 
of the Central Labor Union this 
past week. The first action in 
support of the strike was taken 
at is previous meeting two weeks 
before. At that time, it was 
agreed that all locals would 
send notification to their mem- 
bers to refrain from patronizing 
any of the H & H establish- 
ments, and also to give physical 
support on picket duty, 

° 

THIS DISPUTE is being 
given special help by labor be- 
cause there is an unusual con- 
centration of anti-union forces 
that are opposing the organiz- 
ing campaign with dirty meth- 
ods that they used before Roose- 
velt beeame President. The 
latest to get Into this anti-union 
act is the Federal government 
itself. This past week the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
filed suit in the U. S. District 
Court seeking an injunction to 
restrain the four unions leading 
the strike from  conducting- 
“secondary boycotts” against the 
firms using scab truckers to sup- 
ply H & H with goods. 

As one delegate from the: 
Bakers local warned at the CLU 
meeting, “If H & H gets away 
with this every anti-union law- 
yer will regard it as a victory.” 

H & H has already secured. 
one injunction in the Common 


Please Court that limits the 
number of pickets to a mere 
handful, 


Alarming to the unionists also 
is the use of the police by the 
city administration to encourage 
scabbing and harass pickets in 
this strike. This is the Dilworth- 
Clark administration which was 
elected with labor support, and 
has in the past merited a better 
than average labor record. 

. 


A MOST amazing lie being 
used by the company is that 
“there is no strike. In this dis- 
pute four AFL unions have been 
attempting to organize workers 
who do not seem to want to 
be organized—at least by gang- 
ster methods. The dispute has 
been waged on the union's be- 
half with violence and _terio- 
rism.” 

This lie persists—with full- 
fledged support from the com- 
mercial press—even though no 
one denies that union men have 
been fired from their jobs for 
wearing union buttons, and that > 
what violence took place had— 
to say the least — a suspicious 


ple of 


= 


me 


All Phila. AFL Locals Support 
ganizing Campaign at H&H 


origin that smacks of frame-up. 

For instance, several weeks 
ago a fire started in the cab of 
one of the scab trucks unload- 
ing at the H & H commissary. 
For several days thereafter the 
press carried the cry of “force 
and violence” against the pick- 
ets. But it later developed that 
eight of the trucks then loading 
up at the commissary each has 
in its cab what was described 
as a gallon jug of cleaning fluid. 
There was no fire in any except 
the one, and that was put out 
in a few minutes without any 
damage. 3 

Taking into consideration that 
a crew of cops constantly guards 
the scab trucks, how can any- 
one believe that it was the union 
pickets who placed these gal- 
lon-sized jugs into eight trucks. 
It is of course’ ridiculous, 

° 

HERE'S ANOTHER exam- 
how the newspapers 
carry on their misreprésentation: 

At the Central Labor Union 
meeting one of the _ teamsters 
delegates expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the way some local 
unions are carrying out their 
promise to give help to the 
strike. 

The following (lay, the Eve- 
ning Bulletin carried a headline 
stating that the teamsters charge 
other unions with “a stab in the 
back.” There was no mention 
of the fact that the meeting 
ended up in harmony, with gen- 
eral agreement to intensify AFL 
help to the four locals leading 


the H & H « sstrike. 


Featuring our issue of July 24: 
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* RACISM IN THE ELECTIONS 


By Thomas Nabried 


* YOUTH IN THE SEARCH FOR JOBS 


In coming. issues: 


* GOVERNOR LEADERS 
By Joseph Posner 


* MILK FOR OUR CHILDREN 
: a 
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~GENEVA—STEP No.1 
_TO NEW ERA OF PEACE 


—, By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 


(By Cable to The Worker) . 


THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 
EDITION 


* * 


* t 
ence it is clear that the people everywhere who have been fighting for 


the principle of big: power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding has been the switch in 
President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 
intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- 
tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
issue has long been ending the cold war, it was the view of Secretary of 
State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
settled. After opening statements were made and contacts established be- 
tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippmann wrote almost self-critically: 
“The President and Premier Bulganin have . . . set their sights very 


high indeed—on the goal of a peace of understanding and not merely, 
somancgcs -: . as we had all been suppos- 
ing, on an armistice in the 
cold war and on measures 
of co-existence. This is to go very 
far very fast.” 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of Mafch 3, 1879 
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Geneva 
To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
‘should be reading Joseph Clark's 
reports from Geneva and Car! 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the Soviet farmers. You can 
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PERHAPS a little incident in 
the flag bedecked House of tie 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-man 


_—- 


lowa Smiles Howdy’ to Russians 


help by spreading the paper and 
by helping speed the conclusion 
of our fund drive. 


With less than $8,000 to go 
to complete. The Worker spring 
fund campaign for $100,000, 
final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
Send contributions to 


we need one 


it over. 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page 13 for standings on 
funds and circulation.) 
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CONFERENCE room scene at t 
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e Palace of Nations in Geneva as the Big Four met. 


By CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ia. 


IN ADDITION .to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week,’ there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Iowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A visiting 12-man_ delegation 
paid calls at dozens of farm 
homesteads and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

We were part of the large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across the rolling 
Corn Belt. From the arrival at 
the .Des Moines airport, where 
more than 5,000 Iowans gather- 
ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere was always that of smil- 
ing good will. 

* 

“I HAVEN'T: had this much 
company since Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wife, Mrs. Marie Hora. The 
Russians had waiting for them 
at the Hora farm a fried. chicken 
dinner with hot cloverleaf rolls 
and three kinds of homemade 
pie. | 
“These Russians are not so 
different from anyone else,” said 
Mrs. Hora, “if we keep meeting 
together, we're not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 

“It is my hope we can start 
trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively,” he 
declared, “trade that is mutu- 
ally advantageous.” 

* 


THE SOVIET group respond- 
ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 

The visitors spent most of 
their time in serious study of 
farm production, machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked-sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 
of hog-feeding, costs and income. 

But there was also time for 

sy levity. John Strohm, - the 
lou farm editor and tour con- 
ductor who had been in the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
fafms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 


: 3 " 
Joseph North is on vacation. His column, Assignment USA, 


will be resumed on his return. 
Ad 


you needn't be so tactful. We 
have some farms that are lousy.” 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
speeches loomed ahead. The 
chairman announced that it was 
permissible for everyone to re- 
move their jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one of 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 


'* 


ment: “that was the best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and the 
Americans worked at cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friendly atmos- 
phere. A farmer at Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his combine to 
show the Soviet farm people 
samples of his oats. 

“I hope this trip helps both 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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IOWA WELCOMES SOVIET FARMERS: Scenes 


~amounted to not so secret secur 


bureau dashes from one briefing 
to another. So I was getting fi!l- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Eisenhowers summation’ of the 
first days of the conference. A 
fellow from another big paper 
couldn't bear to hear the con- 
ciliatory tones and the prais2 
of all four powers for the spirit 
of cooperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why thats Comm:- 
nist propaganda.” Many of the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively baffled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful -settie- 
ments. : 
An amusing aspect of the ce- 
termination of the Soviet deie- 
gation to spread an era of good 
feeling and the original reluc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had caught the spirit 
of Geneva but, noting the sttin- 
gent secret service efforts which 
ity measures attending ithe 
(Continued on Page 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, ClO Chiefs 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to | 


George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by George 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention to the in- 


creasing number of American | 


delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in_ recent 
months, including sports, chess, | 
student, veteran and farm groups, 
ihe letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old 


Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. The text of the let- 
ter follows: 
> 4 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

The letter. below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which I take the 
liberty of addressing as an “open 
letter” because I believe the 


look at their conditions. 
| We have seen it in the visits of reason to fear the truth—whether 
it confirms or alters opinions on) 


invitation from the Soviet | 

¢ | Nicolai M. | ne 
ee eee pens oe land the warm applause of the peo-|ify for such delegation than to be-| 
ple there. A delegation of the ver eve theyd be 


USSR. | 
of religious groups are preparing charges against the Soviet Union- 


see for themselves how things are 


peoples, for a direct and personal | to” aoe 
in these lands. Surely there is no 


American sports people and chess | 
players to the Soviet Union. In-/conditions in the Soviet Union. 


cidentally, both our champ weight- | Surely you have a higher esti- 
lifter and chessplayer have return-|mate of the caliber of the Amer- 
ed from the USSR with top honors! ican trade unionists likely to qual- 


“taken in” by 
erans of the Elbe and student dele-'!guides. Both the AFL and CIO 
gations were others who visited the and the U.S. Labor Department 
Now invited delegations have leveled some very serious 


tao go. And at this writing recip- respecting its unions, working con- 


rocal farm delegations are touring ditions and rules, living standards | 


The AFL has even) 


the U.S. and USSR. Surely the/and rights. 
last must be of special interest to, 


Jabor with whom farmers have a 


‘close kinship. 


It also be apparent to 


must 


you that in most cases those visi- 


tors to the Soviet Union or the. 
other countries, were not people | 
known for friendship to the USSR. | 
And as many news accounts have 
indicated they were not on _ pre- 


scribed “Cook’s tours.” 


‘and the other eastern lands? 


' 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- 
est, is suggested by the follow- 
ing events: 

As this is written the heads of 
the Big Four powers have be- 
gun their historic sessions at 
Geneva in a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 

belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world -have improved 
greatly. Surely you are aware 
of the whole chain of events in 
the world and in our country 
that have paved the way towards 
th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. 

We have seen it especially in 
the breakdown of the barriers 
that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other lands behind the “cur- 
tain,’ from contact with our peo- | 
ple. The British labor delegation 
headed by Clement Attlee, the | 
visit of Premier Jawahrlal Nehru | 
of India, to those lands, were 
only among the notable mani- 
festations of this breakdown of 
the barriers. 


* 

BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware 
that the people of our country, 
although geographically farther 
from the eastern Jands than most 
others, have also taken some sig- 
nificant strides in this trend 


towards direct contact. with theseing their own representatives to 


+ | 

THE ABOVE leads me to: the 
question I put to you: Why not 
a visit by American trade union- 
ists to the Soviet Union, China 
li 
it is alright for sports people, chess 
players, students, veterans, clergy- 
men and farmers to visit the Soviet 
Union, why not Jabor? _I am not 
here suggesting that delegations, 
officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 
or any of their unions, would 
amount to a_ shift of policy for 
those unions or an establishment } 
of friendly relations with the 
unions of those countries, although 
I hope such a relationship will be| 
possible some day. I am only 
suggesting that labor should see distributed a map which marks 


REUTHER 


for itself and not rely on the very alleged “slave labor” camps in the 


instruments of information which USSR. 


labor itself has _ traditionally de- Why not test these charges by 
_— as means of mis-informa- 4p. good old American way o 
yeh facing the facts? Surely an Amer- 

Moreover there is a standing in-lican delegation of unionists can 
vitation to American unions. for|request and obtain an opportunity 
such delegations from Nicolai M. (by air if need be) to tour the spots 
Shvernik, chairman of the All- on the map and see for themselves 
Union Central Council of Trade those much publicized “slave la- 
as of the jinn which he ex- bor mg “5 ryt . dele- 
ended more than a year ago injgation will get the right to see 
his address before the convention anything it chooses. 
of his organization. Shvernik then | because many delegations, often 
reported that between 1949 = of persons no friendlier to the 
1954, 463 labor delegations of 62 USSR than a CIO or AFL dele- 
countries visited the USSR while | gation is likely to be, have freely 
269 USSR labor delegations visited chosen what they wanted to see. 
other countries. - 


Fronfthe news reports, you must 
have gathered that this year the THERE IS another reason why 


flow of labor delegations to the 2” American labor delegation is 


‘USSR and the other “curtain” coun. Very much in order. lhe conspic- 
tries is heavier than usual, and/U0us refusal by American union- 


many of them are of unions affili- ists to as much as visit the USSR 


ated with the Intemational Con-|When many- other countries are 
federation of Free Trade Unions. '¢ven sending official parliamentary 
“a delegations, is creating {a bad im- 


I BELIEVE that American Pression of U.S. labor. Our unions 


trade unions have everything to) 


ergs either fearful of the truth or fear- 
gain and nothing to lose by send- |) of the ground for their own 


attitude to the Soviet Union. 


I don't think the American trade 
unionist fears the truth or is inter- 
ested in nursing old prejudices. I 
think the trade unionist, like most 


jpeople 


is interested in the 


‘spirit of fair play, that much like 


+ . Pe . z Z. ~ 
id Sx 3? ere Bap s-eugtidd. 3) 


~ 


that displayed by the 5,000 persons 


of Des Moines, Ia., who turned 
out to welcome the. Soviet farm 
delegation. From what I know of 
Des Moines, that city probably has 
fewer friends of Communism than 
most other citie; of America. But 
its people have no enmity towards 
another people, and they wanted 
to see for themselves what these 


much maligned Russians are like. 
° * 


I BELIEVE the great majority 
of America’s trade unionists would 
applaud the sending of a_ delega- 
tion of. their own people to the 
USSR, China and the other lands 
in this group; they'd welcome a re- 


‘ p j 


port of the ‘trith,~ whatever ‘that 


oeii.s | drut: nkyt"be, and : letithe« chips 


. 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 
troit issued four - count indict- 
ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
in 1954. Move, which UAW 
leaders said was taken at the 
specific direction of White 
House, was engineered and in- 
spired by Michigan Republican 
bosses John Feikens and Post- 
master Arthur’ Summerfield, in 
desperate effort to regain power 
in Michigan. 

* 


AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass of 
unfinished business” in its rush 
to adjourn. Among issues im- 
perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost housing, $1.25 
minimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 
surance. : | 

* 


MINE, MILL locals at Ana- 
conda and American Brass were 
voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
Stee]. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 
was not struck by union. Still 
shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. 

* 


UNITY COMMITTEE  .of 
AFL-CIO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name for new 
merged federation. This has been 
big source of dispute and, pre- 
sumably, must be settled before 
AFL’s special convention Aug. 
11 in Chicago. 

* 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast ILWU and East Coast ILA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 
president of West Coast dock- 


ers, in testimony before House | 


® Grand Jury Indicts Auto Union 
° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


Merchant Marine Committee. He 
said that no negotiations have 
taken place between two unions, 
but he added ILWU has made 
efforts towards merger or com- 
mon program. 

* 


HOT CARGO on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound for strike- 
bound Kohler plant in Wisconsin 
was finally turned back. At- 
tempts to unload cargo of clay 
were abandoned after labor in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- 
onstrated against strikebreaking 


efforts. 
* 


STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest against seniority vio- 
lations in recent mass layoff of 


1,700. 
* 

TEXTILE strike of 15,000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing demand for wage 
cuts. Employer sources, how- 


ever, claimed union made con- — 


cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalator clauses and elimin- 
ation of some paid holidays. 


* 


WASHINGTON traffic was 
still snarled as result of AFL 
transit strike which passed see- 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk to the union. 

ae 

STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Con- 
necticut by Francis W. O'Brien, 
president of New Britain AFL 
Central Labor Union. Purpose 
of conference was to bring sup- 
port behind 16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal ap- 
pliances. 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians 


I say this) 


are seen as very narrowminded; | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 
“I think it will.” 

* 

AT WASHINGTON, Iowa, 
neighbors came from _ miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
the delegation stopped. The 
chatted easily on the me 
ed lawn. ; 


Said farmer Edgar Stout: 


“The more we get together, the 
better well get along.” 

On an evening window-shop- 
ping tour, the Russians stopped 
at the building of the Des 
Moines Register to watch the 
newspaper presses roll out the 


bar. 


here remarked that the same ob- 


servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
ment to the “summit” meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this was 
a meeting on another level, ex- 
posing the artificiality of the 
eold war. 

In Oskaloosa, a woman nam- 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stopped 
to greet the Russians where 
their bus had stopped at a dairy 


She expressed amusement at 
the Russians and the Americans 
“shooting” pictures of each other 
with their cameras. “A lot bet- 
ter than shooting with guns,” 


| 


morning edition. A  pressman 
beckoned them in and took them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. 

This, incidentally, was _ the 
newspaper in which an editorial 
last spring initiated the visit of 
the Soviet delegation and the 
current similar trip of an Ameri- 
can farm group to the USSR. 

ae 

FROM MOSCOW this week 
an Associated Press dispatch 
concerning the American group 
there quoted one. of them say- 
ing: “We had expected to see 
some hatred built up for us over 
these years, but none is ap- 
parent.” ; 

One of the Soviet delegates 


she said. 


Baptists to 
Visit USSR 


FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 
London for the World Baptist Alli- 


‘ance announced that they have ac- 


cepted an invitation to visit the So- 
‘viet Union. next month. -The four 
are Arnold T. Ohrn of Washing- 
ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore F. Adams of 
Richmond, and Joseph H. Jack- 
son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, a 
Negro, is president of the U. S. 
National Baptist Convention. | 


a 


—  —— — oe ee” 


fall where they may. 

In calling the above matter to 
your attention, I hold the hope 
that it will get consideration on 
its merits. I have tried to limit my- 
self to just those aspetts of this, 
question that are entirely .apart 


from ideology or: policy. | 
I would very much like to hea 
your views on the question I raise, 
Yours truly; -. 
GEORGE MORRIS — | 
‘sabor Editor of ‘The Worker 


ijamdeDdily Worker. © S48) | 
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World ot Labor 


alos cectechistens by George Morris 


Walter Reuther, GAW 


And The Soviet Union 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
on in our comments on the re- 
cently concluded . Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of  col- 
umns in the 
Daily Worker 
last week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most his- 
toric agreement 
that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
know. we. too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknowl- 
edged limitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for layoffs. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
- where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement” ever. 

Reuther said something else 
as he, jointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 

. munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
tor working out the common 
problems.” 
. at 

WE HAVE postponed the 
handling of this question be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine print and 
know a little more about this 
“most historic” agreement. I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplimentary names if I 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 

PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to unemployed, that few 
could ever qualify for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasn’t such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, becausc, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that verv hour about half the 
Ford workers were on a “vwild- 
cal” strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reusher saw fit to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nism on that occasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 


people say, there is an “Iron | 


Curtain” that stretches across 
this world; on one side of the 
curtain there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, - and 
it sticks with iron-clad force; on 
tthe other side of the curtain 
“GAW’ is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. | 


THE TRAGEDY-~ is that 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed if they let the 
truth reach their me or 
permit labor delegations to visit 
those lands and see for them- | 


M 


lic is 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
gation of the CIO which the 
late Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn’t because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B. Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
a most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. | 

This report was printed in a 
widely distributed pamphlet 
with Murray’s foreword. The 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the National Maritime Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union; 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 

& 

WE WILL QUOTE just one 
paragraph of this report that 
was so full of eloqguently-worded 
admiration for the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, especially of its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
insurance system entirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 

“Up to 1930, unemployment 
insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, 


disappearance of unemployment | 


| 


in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and similar causes, there is a 
general rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to 
receive his average rate of 
wages until production is _re- 
sumed,” | 
2 

THIS IS the report which 
Murray said in his foreword is 
“a document of first rate inpor- 
tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about — 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time of 
people like Reuther: 


“Unfortunately, th ere are 


those who prefer to sow seeds | 
: 

THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach 
is the biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 


the airport workers. Everywhere you go—on the streets, in 
people are discussing the strikers’, et ——.- —__- 


Continued on Page 14 


lamians 


(Special to The Worker) 


chances of winning and the hotel 
owners’ tactics. The general pub- 
decidedly sympathetic to the 
strikers. 

Coming at the same time as the 
Louisville & Nashville 
strike, the militant and successiul 
strike of the telephone workers 
and the current struggles in pros 
phate and sugar, it is part of the 
new southwide surge toward trade 
unionism. 

The strike is being conducted 
by the year-round workers who 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


ens 
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selves. But there was a period 
when. Reuther’s own CIO main- 


y 


tained a fraternal relationship | 


Mr, | 
Gorbupow said. But with the | 


high-priced magazines, from TV | 
programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the Alice-in-Wonderlan 


| 
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Frank s Not the Only One 


With a Five-Year-Old Car 


‘By BERNARD BURTON 


ONE OF MY neighbots holds down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. He 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 


some years. But when you get to talking wi 


next thing to a complete failure. 
When a new car passes by, Frank 
reminds you that his Chevwvy is five 
years ,old now. Once we were 
watching a-TV show in which one 
of the characters was a _ welder 


who lived with his wife and two) 
children in a neat two-story private | 


home surrounded by a well-ke 


yt 
lawn and with a flagstone sant,“ 


leading to the front door. 


The welder was a minor char- 


acter, but it preyed on Frank who 


repeated two or three times: “Why 
in h— cant I get out of my dump? | 


It's all I can do to keep four rooms 


for three kids.” 


| Well, it took some long arge-| 
ments and plenty of facts to con-| 


vince Frank that he was no excep- 


tion. We had to keep bringing home | 
‘the evidence to prove the point 
| because every piace you turn these 


days, from the gutter tabloids to the 


notion is 


'repeated over and over again that 


the working class is fast disappear-. 
ing and that the workers are rapid- | 


ly becoming a well-to-do middle 


class. ! 
* | 

ASIDE from the fact that the 
official figures show the number of 
workers (employed as well as un- 


| oe ae | 
employed) increasing from year to 


‘year, the Federal Reserve Board 
has just published a series of stud- 
‘ies that ought to convince Fra 
and anyone else in his frame 
mind that there’s not a darned thing 
wrong with him, that the\propa- 
ganda is as phony as a nine-dol- 


‘is wrong is a system that can rave 
_about production records and new 


| 
| 


| 


nk i O 
of | #5 


th Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


Bae | 


agg ngasnae” | 


ol 


“The installment collector said we still owed half the paymenis 
on our TV.” 


ily income of skilled -workers at next two-tenths own another 27 
$4,390. This includes not.only the percent, while the other seven- 
f the head of family but, tenths own less than eight percent. 
other family member who had, * : 

any type of income. That’s hardly IT IS TRUE, of course, that 
“middle class” income when the Frank and others like him have 


‘latest Heller Committee budget for | more things than they had seven 


Jar bill, and that the only thing that. moderate living requirements for a or eight or more years ago. 


wage earners family ranges from Many workers do have new houses 


$5,335 to $5,629 a year. Average (although tew have them as. beau- 


levels of total income and output, 


with the workers getting less out 


i 
| 


of it than anybody else. 


| To believe some of those TV 
‘commercials, you'd think it was un- 


' 


‘two cars. But this F.R.B. 1955 
‘Survey of Consumer Finances. re- 


| veals that one-third of all American 


san. i, 
who did own cars, 62 precent had 
autos that were four years old or 
more. Only eight percent of all fam- 
‘ilies had two or more cars, and 
the bulk of these were in the Highi- 
-er income brackets. 


group. 


American to have anything less than. 


families owned no car at all as of. 
1955, and that, of those 


‘service 


‘all families have no savings at all, chases, 
' ~ , 
and another 35 percent have some Money on 


35 percent of all American fam- 


family income for unskilled andj tifully set up as that welder in 
workers is far lower, the TV play). 

amounting to $2,810 a year. Most! But the word “have” is a mis- 
Negro workers are found in this nomer here. The. workers have 
| 'never been so heavily in debt and 
The newspapers have also been it hangs ominously over them, with 
the record sav-| the fear that any lengthy layottf 
now nearly| Would mean losing the homes and 
¢91() billion. But. they seldom #Pppliances and cars: for which they’ 
bother to break them down, and, 4re_so heavily in. debt. | 
when you do the picture is a little) _ Forty-eight percent of all fam- 
different. Twenty-nine percent o 


rhapsodizing over 
ings of the country, 


f| ilies are in debt for instalment pur- 
and tens of millions owe 
home mortgages. Total 
consumer credit has passed all rec- 


savings but less than $760. Pan | ord Sn oh: aseee: then 


ilies have:-more than $760 saved 


$31 billion, with about $24 billion 


| 


} 


* 
‘AS FOR middle class incomes, 


ers, the so-called “snowbirds.” 
It is directed against the profh- 


iteers of the state's largest single: 


railroad $ 


especially of Negro gnd_ Latin- owners. 
’. American 
‘days and 7-day weeks deprive, est in the industry. 


industry, amounting to approxi- 
mately $1 billion a year. This in- 
lustrys moguls scoop up’a profil 
based on_ slave-like exploitation, 


workers. The 10-hour 


Ithese workers of Florida’s famed: 


’ 


sunsbine and stand in stark con- 
trast to the luxurious living of the 
guests in these ocean-front pal- 
aces. If the stranglehold of. the 
big hotel owners is broken on ques- 
tions of union recognition, their 
union-busting arrogance will no. 
longer set-the pattern for the vari- 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- 
ing into this state. 

: * 

THE HOTEL WORKERS are 
striking for union recognition as’ 
the major prerequisite for winning 
decent pay, fair working condi-_ 
tions, dignified treatment as work-| 
ers. At the height of the season 
there are some 20,000. hotel work, 


. 


ers in the nearly 400, hotels. in’ 


that in instalment credit, and 


up. To balance the whole icture, © | | 
instalment credit 


families, nearly half the 


 ——_—_——— 


MIAMI, Fla. | 


the restaurants, on the busses, ' 


‘Miami and Miami Beach. At this 


time there are about 12,000 here. 

Seniority and job security are non- 

existent... Comes the winter sea- 

son's influx of seasonal workers, 

and every worker’s.job hangs on 

tie whim or mood of the hotel 

So far 22 hotels have 

been struck—the biggest and lush- 

mentary right which las been dis- 
The cenditions of these wouzk- puted by each hotel separately that 

ers seem incredible in 20th cen- it would take a Philadelphia law- - 

tury U. S. A. The health-breaking yer to keep track of the techni- 

Lours with never a cent of over-, calities. 

time pav, wag¢s as low as 53 cents) - But the essential point is that 

an hour, the killing pace, the in- Florida’s laws provide a_ ready 

adequate working equipment, the basis for wunion-busting. Even 

nervous tension, the insecurity—all| when the Cireuit Courts vacated 

these abuses are now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 

light. ‘six hotels, the Supreme Court 

The union has dug in for a long overruled them and upheld the 

struggle and needs every bit of injunctions, on the grounds that 

support it can muster. the union did not prove it repre- 
Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workers. But Florida law 

date has been. conducted in the: provides no channels for proving 

courts for the right to picket. At! such representation, There is a 

the present.moment only one hotel) “right-to-scab” Jaw, the Watson 

is being picketed. There have been! Law, Florida’s Taft-Hartley. But 

such a voluminous series of court there is no labor board, no com- 

actions connected with this ele-| (Continued on Page 10) 
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Ameriean Public Pushed fer Big. 4 Talks 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 
by the lake in Switzerland. 

The demand for peace was 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of the 
United Hit we in San Francisco 
Jast month. 

On the heels of that signifieant 
gathering, nine of the world’s 
leading scientists, including the 
Jate Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 
an end to war. 

“Shall we put an enid to the 
human race; or shall mankind 
renounce war’, the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand’ Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
‘scll July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 


France and Peoples China. 


“All, equally, are in peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope they may collectively avert 

 &¥ 
a 
THE STATEMENT 
Prof. 
but was signed by him. 
scientists who 
names were Russell, 
Bridgman, Prof. 
Prof. Hérman 
Prof. Cecil 


Was re-~ 


leased after Einstein s 
death, 
Other 
their 

Percy W. 
pold Infeld, 


seph Muller, 


Prof. 
Lseo-° 
Jo- 


F. 


attached . 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
Prof, Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. 

The resolution of the scien- 
tists declared: 

“In view of the fact that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknowl- 
edge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot ‘be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge them, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between 


them.” 
* 


AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
pleas for concrete action were 
heard through the length and 
breadth of the USA. Millions of 
Americans joined in the churches 
of their denominations in prayers 
for success of the “summit” 
meeting im Geneva. 


The National Council of the - 


Churches of Christ in the USA 


Mec 


Hiroshima 
Rally Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which cabled 
President Eisenhower. its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful out- 
come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb _biast. 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 


to call for peaceful use of atomic 


energy and control of test nuc- 
lear explosions by East-West 
agreement, 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
masses. 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Women’s _ International 
Leagues national convention in 


Oakland: Cal. 


caicaale 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be‘a sincere desire on both 
sides to really solve the prob- 
Jems and not merely to make a 
pretense, 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides, 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that. there are different 
economic systems, and that we 
have to learn to live together.” 

* 


MORE THAN 15.000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called on the President 
“to let nothing stand in the way 
of reaching agreements at the 
conference. 

Grass roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


IN TWO HEARINGS on school de ‘segregation last week, federal three - man 


courts slammed on the legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in Virginia and South 


Carolina an indefinite reprieve. 


holding to the language of the ~ 


U. S. Supreme Court ruling of last 
May 31, bowed to a South-wide 
claque of racist Jeaders who pre- 
dicted “chaos” if integration were 
ordered forthwith. 

Both decisions were in effect 
decrees issued under the latest 
Supreme Court ruling against se- 
gregated schools. School authori- 
ties in South Carolina and Virgi-~ 


account of race or color. 
conditions under which the injunc- support 


refusing admission to stud@ents on 
But the | 


tion becomes effective made it al- | 
most meaningless. 
* 


FOR THE school boards were ' 
given their own time in which to 
imnake necessary arrangements” to 


a ee 


Negro Press Mirrors 
Peace Hope of People 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have re- @dvice on how to maintain segre- 
flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 


gro people. Among the most clear- — 
cut expressions were: those of: 
columnists and editors. 

For example, on June 4, 1955, 
Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh’ 
Couriers Unite d Nations column-, 
ist, wrote about an invitation he 
had received to attend 


sinki meeting of the World Peace 


(June 22-29). Cayton let it; 
there 


Council 
be “een that he felt 


but he applauded its objectives 
“for disarmament, for outlawing, 


the Hell Bomb 


ples. # 

“I’m so hungry for real péace,” 
Cayton continued, 
care what kind of a platter 
served on, and he was tired 
a world where the stock markets 
do a nose dive when a ‘peace scare’ 
breaks out.’ 

“As you gather,’ Cayton con- 
_ cluded his column, “I'm for peace; 
I'm for people who have the guts 
to talk about it and meet to try 
to do something about it. ... I 
do wish this Helsinki business will 


be just as concerned about the 
future of Horace Cayton as it might) to take our little atomic bomb and segregation ball. 
| Wipe the rest of the world off the}upon to inform defendants and 


be about Ivan —: 


DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 


the Negro foreign policy expert 
writing on July 2, in the Courier 


on the United Nations Ténth An-! 


niversary, decried the “polariza- 
tion” of world powers as a result 
of the cold war and hoped for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big 
Three plus France.” Such a re-| 
construction, Dr. Logan advised, 
might help “make the UN... an 


asl 4 
a left-of-center cast to the council, | the 


and peaceful co-| 
operation between nations and peo- fear of being called a Communist, | 


‘of the Los Angeles 
commenting on the UN anniver-. 


‘effective instrument for the main- 
| tenance of international peace and | 
security. 

In fact, Dr. _Logan recalled, 
UN Charter “provided that, be-/ 
fore the Security Council was‘rea-. 


‘with one another.” 
Realizing that by mentioning 


Both in Columbia, S. C., and Richmond, V a., 


the courts, 


hia were ovdevedl to vel ain fonen | ‘comply with ‘the Sunremne Coust 
hearings | 


personal | 
schools | 
carefully chosen | 


And in both 
indicated — their 
to segregated 
while honoring in | 
legal language the U. S. Supreme 
Court's decision. 

Judges John J. Parker, Armis- 
tead M. Dobie and George Bell 
Timmerman—the same _ trio who, 
‘had ruled three years ago that! 
segregation. was legal—sat in the: 
South Carolina case. In 


| decision. 
judges 


Rich-| 


mond, three days later Judge Do- 


Judge Parker, 
fendant school board officials some 


‘gation. The Supreme Court and 


the 


=| 


the’ 


he Hel-| 'dy to begin its peace-keeping func- | 
tions, the Big Five should consult) 


Big Five, he had also touched 
upon the Chinese question, Dr. 
Logan observed: 


“Despite timidity engendered by 


there is a growing body of opin- 
‘ion in the United States favoring) 


ung and July in Geneva may con- 
tribute to the thaw in the cold 
war that will revive the high hopes 
of the optimists at San Francisco: 


ten y ears ago. 
* 


‘not force a state to maintain public, 
schools, nor did the law make vol-. 


untary segregation illegal. 

“Nothing in the Constitution or 
in the decision of the Supreme | 
Court takes away from the people 


“that J] don’t imelusion of Red China as a mem- freedom to choose the schools they 
it is| ber of the Big Five. April in Ban-| attended,” 


“of. 


sized, 
* 


bie was joined by Judges Albert 
V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. | 
in his opening: 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 


14th Amendment, he said, did 


Judge Parker empha-' 


THE PERTINENCE of this re- 


— of Negro parents, 
the Supreme Court decision, 


mark was questionable since the 
resulting; 


MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, ab were against the restraint by the| 


Tribtine, in 


saw it this way: 
“Let's face it. We are not going! 


Sary, 


resi of the earth. 

“And there may be co-existence 
for a long time to come of two 
theories of government which seem 
now inacapable of imhabiting the 
same earth. . . . The rest of the 
world has wiped the star-dust out 
of its eyes, and doesn’t look on 
us quite as a saviour of mankind. 
.. . So why dont we put down our 


slingshot and Davy Crockett B- 
gun, and get on with it.” | 


‘state against the free choice of! 


‘schools by Negro children. 


Richmond hearing, carried the pro- 
He felt called 


complainants, alike, that school 
boards could comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision by closin 
the public schools. Courts, said 
Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 


to A schools. hall chief 
urgood Marshal 

sel for the National Associa tidh fo for 

the Advancement of Colored Peo- 

ple, in answer to a question on this 

matter from the bench, said he 


(Continued on Page 13) 


It was Judge Dobie who, in the’ 


| 


~Automobile - Workers, 


| 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS. 


® NAACP to Test Ga. School Ban 


° Bares Heax im Russians 


GEORGIA State Board ‘of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist {pr life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand would be challenged in 
courts. Georgia Board also ex- 
tended ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 

* 

FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes moving 
out of Washington apartment 
house because it rented to Ne- 
groes were exposed in Chicago 
Defender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
vost ie oyerseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender revealed 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after landlord 
had raised rents on- two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians, said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


‘Moving’ 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
lord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 
to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 
ments; “Meanwhile,” Detender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in leav- 
ing out facts and beaming. the 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” 
| * 


NAACP in District of Cohum- 
bia launched campaign to raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safeway 
stores for six years, is survived 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


®° Britons Hit Smith Act 
° Robeson Demands Passpert 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head- of the United Nations 


' Kood and Agriculture Organi- 


zation, and 41 distinguished 
Britishers last week issued an 
open letter to the U. S. govern- 
inent protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 
Americans and urging _ the 
abandonment of future  prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 
members of Parliament, artists, 
scientists, educators and trade 
union officials. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
granting him the passport for 
which he has fought for five 
vears. State Department off- 
cials said his request would be 
given consideration. 

* 

EMIL -MAZEY,  secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO United 
attacked 
Rep. Bentley's (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for signing a letier to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
McCarran-Walter Act; Mazey 
said Rép, Bentley’s attempt to 

timidate people with whom h 

greed was “appropriate oly 

or a police stat y 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, FBI 


director, in Rijs agnual report to 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to justify the use of informers — 
in political cases by lumping 
them with criminal cases. With- 
out such informers, he = said, 
convictions would be impossi-— 
ble. 
* 

IN CLEVELAND, | eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the indictment on - 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
paid Department of Justice in- 
formers. 

. 

SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited last week from Min- 
neapolis to Milwaukee ‘to face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an assumed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
years. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 310, 
Milwaukee, : er 

DORIS DUKE filed suit~ in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editér, was named 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the magazine 
is pending in court. 
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Meany Warns State AFL 
Of New Anti-Labor Drives 


By HERBERT SIGNER | BUFFALO. : 
“WERE NOT IN TOO GOOD a position as a labor movement, despite the fact, 

that wages are up and so eee is good. We have cause for concern... So declared. 
George Meany, president of the American Federation of Labor, to 1,400 delegates at the 
92nd annual convention of the : oe i i ee Me, PBS PES 
N.Y. State Federation of Labor last (tent weapons im me hands %, ie urged that we must inten~ 
iain 1 Buffalo union-busting forces for use against/sify our activities on the commu- 
Me: ' 3. |labor “when the day of widespread nity ‘level to elect Assemblymen: 
eany told. the delegates, who et alll Reakn Gonot > Cou 
represent some 1,300,000 | AFL|"¢™P oyment comes. _ {fan ate Senators and Congress-; 
trade unionists in the state, that “Let us not be complacent, who understand and respond 
while “We hear great talk about Meany urged. He emphasized that, |£° the problems of labor and the 


. ~ ?/consumer.” 
prosperity for years to come, they this “new line of attack” against 
should remember that periods of/Jabor in the legislative and politi- 
prosperity have been followed by \cal field must be met by Jaboy’s 
periods of “misery.” moving more effectively into legis- 
* lative and political action itself. 
FURTHERMORE, Meany de-| Thomas Murray, president of the 
clared, the host of federal and'N.Y. State. Federation speaking of | 
state anti-labor laws put on the/the coming CIO-AFL merger, ex- 
books in recent years, such as Taft-|pressed hope that With it woul 
Hartley, state so-called “right-to-;come “the maturity to recognize 
work” laws, Wisconsin Catlin bill|that our economic struggles have, 
and others; are “tremendously po- moved into the political arena.” 


ee ee oe oe 


. AANSAS x OVS 
WY 


\Y 


\ 
\Y 


* 
“WE ARE SLOWLY being leg- 
islated out of existence,” said 
James McDevitt,. director of La-| —— 
bors League for’ Political Educa- benefits, minimum wage — and 
tion. “As strong as we are eco- workmen's compensation be re- 
nomically we can be destroyed; placed by an “integrated and im- 
politically.” He urged more serious proved” state social insurance and 
attention to building LLPE for the labor law. 
1956 elections. : 
McDevitt pointed out that up- 


_— — ~~ — - 


* 
DESPITE the major emphasis 


on eee a — OF 


Unions, General Electric Open 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 


The CIO’s International Union jjnation of inequities and raises for convention Harold C. Hanover, | 
of Electrical Workers and the in-/skilled crafts; improvement  ofj|secretary-treasurer of the State 
dependent United Electrical Radio|pensions to a minimum of $100 a|Federation, commended Goy. Har- 
and Machine Workers have month; higher sickness and acci-|riman for bringing a “vital pro- 
in separate conferences opened|dent weekly pay and better provi-|gram” to the state legislature this 
contract negotiations with the Gen-'sions for holiday pay and vaca-'year. | 
eral Electric Co. for 125,000) ~— —~\ He indicated that, with the 
workers. | World Watehes changeover from the Dewey to the 

The IUE represents 100,000 of : \Harriman administration, more fav- 
GE’s workers; the UE 25,000. Passport Fight “eye ca ay mS — for g 
The contract expires Sept. 15. Con- est yor to achieve long-sought legisla-° 
ferences i te gp tle. company $ GENEVA. ewepePer tive gains denied in the previous'| Meany likewise spoke of this, al- 
offices here. ee all over the world have head- /|}9 vea’s. though the bulk of his speech was 

A suplementary unemployment} lined the story of Paul Robe- Hanover called for a thorough-| devoted labor's fight for 
benefits plan, patterned after the, son's action to force the State (going re-evaluation’ of the state 6} n.onomic and political interests at 
Ford plan, tops the list ot IUE. Department to grant him a pass- ‘social and labor laws by the Harri- home. 
demands. An across-the-board sub- port. atomic war Meany said, “Yes, we 

The Manchester Guardian in 


labor movements such as Buffalo, tion by all speakers, the conven- 
‘nevertheless. have reactionary anti-| tion deveted little or no attention 
Jabor Congressmen and suggested to questions of building up LLPE, 
labor concentration to “get as many discussing union experiences, or- 


forth. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Bo- 


land. who delivered the invecation 


a legislative report to the 


at the first session, and Thomas 
Murray, state president, both de- 


parted from their prepared re- 
marks to take note of the opening 
of the Geneva Big Four confer- 


ence and to express hone for its 
success in the cause of peace. 


to 


‘man administration and urged that 
7™ “f - imeCcreace . is S ] ‘ ™ > ew ei 
stantial wage increase tops the the “patchwork program” of un ‘want to see negotiations, we would 
UE’s demands. - 


_ State industrial cities with strong put on legislative and politica] ac- 


Se is . : 
friends elected as+we can” next ganizing mass actions, involving! 
rank and file participation, and so} 


its) 


Pointing to the horrors of 


WX 
AY \\ 
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minimums for these industries, 
which now run from 65 to 80 
cents an hour, after getting the 
‘recommendations of the wage 
‘boards which are to be composed 
‘of representatives of employers, Ja- 
bor, and the public. 


; 


US. Public 


| 
| (Continued from Page 4) 
sional Record by. Sen. William 
| Langer, the farmers resolution 
was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the McKenzie County 
Farmers Union, Waltford City, 
| N.- D. 

| The chiefs of. state of the 
| “Big Foug should “not leave 
Geneva until they have achieved 

| at least the beginning toward 
| a peaceful solution of vwrid 
| problems,” the CIO Retail, 

Wholesale and Department 

Store Union said in a “Memo to 
| the Summit” published on the 
| front page of the union’s official 
paper. 

“You may never get another 
opportunity—dont Jet this one 
pass, said the union’s memo to 
the “Big Four.” 

* 


WHEN EISENHOWER ar- 


' 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| employment insurance, disability leave no stone unturned” to main- 
The IUE is also demanding a tain peace. He hoped that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower would not be! 
“fooled by words” or by the “smil- 
ing-face technique” of the Soviet 
leaders. : 


| * 
_ ONE OF THE surprising things| 


of the convention was the absence 


wage increase and improvements 
in the pension, insurance, vacation 


ae 


England ran two headlines side 
by side today. 

The. first headline says: “De- 
stroying All Curtains. President 
Eisenhower's Appeal.’ 

The second he«dline 
“Paul Robeson Again 
Passport.” 


Sayss 


Seeks 


a 


Schools 
| 


(Continued from Page 4) 

‘wasn't sure that it was legal to close 
‘schools for the purpose of evading 
a Supreme Court decision. He 
said his staff was studying the 


rived in Geneva he received a 
cable from the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, chairman of the Hiro- 
sima Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
vour deliberations with other 


heads of states will result in 


; 
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provisions; changes in the incen- 
tive plan and the full union shop. 
The IUE’s: locals have already 
approved strike authorization in 
event there is no agreement by’ 
~ Sept. 15. | 
| : i matter. of. any guest speakers from the 
bg iUE seams 10 attach com Visiting Kharkov |""Juige Dobie became inpatient Ste : Bute Cio 
hershin of te Ford 2nd on the) MOSCOW.—A group of Amer- with Spottswood Robinson HI, a An opportunity for major union 
b ar” f dir i of “CE eon_lican farmers touring the Soviet | other NAACP attorney, who told! activity in the state loomed up 
rane “g' . ap » ‘] . Ford (Union left Moscow by train for) the. court. Negroes would be the’ when NY State Industrial Com- 
” off ' " igi ag resi a Kharkov a — |last to wish for closed public,;missidner Isador Lubin indicated 
The. TE rt putting also con | ili seine accompanied hy | schools, but that “we cannot accept that he would organize wage 
7 aty : sag ‘- oe “ la segregated school.” The judge boards in the near future to study 
‘able ‘tanec -lim- of U.S. newsmen. ja segregatec . a ae STUG 
, sidet ble_ importance on the elim-' group _________._____— | snapped: “Come hell or high wa- proposals for raising minimum 
e 2 @ iter, come darkness or dawn, non- wages in. ten industries involving 
| Rtas New Yor Circy ation Tan itt ‘segregation or nothing at all. 1,250,000 workers. 
| / * | These are retail, laundry, con- 
Minnesotan readers ‘pf The Worker, striving to reach their JUDGE DOBIE was softer with a building service, hotel, 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs by their picriic’ this weekend, con- |p Justin Moore, counsel for hel ne dyeing, ss xno 
wee A ties Bete at nirnlesie sulin, Male 1" 9 menses amusement, beauty shop and camp 
<n ageltert show almost the only signs of circulation activity this ‘Adeedent Weince Edwerd County cammiian” “Pas biti ets fone 
ast week. : | | ae ™ 
' They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- school board, who feared contempt pe gee are not covered by fed- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five citations for non-compliance be- ©! Minimum wage laws. 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in . cause he had no idea of the mean-! _ — 
the Jand to achieve their annual mark. | ing of “good faith” and “deliberate 
They are only at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker speed.”: He was soothed by the Co ress Echo 
subs, however. But once they've succeeded in attaining their im- ‘judge: : 
mediate aim of 300 subs for the weekend paper, they expect to |” “Ca, you see this court sending oS 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. them (the defendants) to jail if they (Continued from Page 5) 
Outside of the Minnesota area, there is some slow but steady ‘come in good faith?” “. deserve the thanks of the Ameri- 
activity in Michigan. The Michiganders came up with seven | Both Prince Edward County, “” people. wigicas 
Worker subs and three for the D.W. They are within 30 of reaching jy, and Clarendon County. S. "eal Only a few politicians here have 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching | pave Negro majorities. Negroes ee — aeityge er 
a¢ , sa 7 | 3 a ag . tO the vast changes that. have al- 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. | outnumber whites eight-to-one in poady tak , S seas ih 
New Yorkers continued to lag badly, with a total of 12 | Cprendon County. while the ratio| wee ee ne world. 
worker subs and three for the Daily Worker for the entire week |<< ni a ak Fd re a Senator Joseph McCarthy repeats 
eh se . "iis : ~ |is three-to-one in Prince War. the old réutine like a hippopoto- 
With no expansion of bundle sales, circulation of both papers in | ff je ; bed BR peop 
le. Weel tents ba alian lt pepe It is in these Negro majority coun-' mys chewing cold slaw. Unfortu- 
2 are Fe at ee 1 a ae fund dr; © Tuly 9D ties that the integration fight is fac- nately, many other persons 
andings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: ing its toughest opposition. =—=—_' are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty 
WORKER Elsewhere in the South things phrases of the cold war. 
sail were somewhat different. Twenty- | These include: Soviet “chican- 
Achieved five Negro children in the Hoxie, ery,” “motives,” “slave labor,” 
“ge Ark., — a — * ~ “satellites,” bold assertions that the 
: tegrated with 1,000 white children| Soviet Union is at Geneva because 
i 
1016 in the fall. A Texas Federal Court! jt is weak or strong. These are 
brind ordered the admission of a Negro} coupled with-the equally profound 
“ms 860 7 "wes aso of ese system,|lesson that we should lead from 
: iversi iti t-' strength, with the admoni- 
DAILY WORKER although university authorities vot-| strength, wi wary 
YD (Subs) ed for integration in the fall of| tion that if we lead teo much from 
Geal Achieved 1956. Nine Oklahoma cities and) strength our allies and friends in 
$28 all the state's colleges will be in- the world il become more war 
ve tegrated this wo amy ieee! — of us than ever, because they will 
208 rolina cities, ville ar-| think we are war mongers. . 
_ lette, have indicated favorable steps a 
1164 toward integrated schools. 


| SENATOR’ William Knowland, 


| Lubin is empowered to set new: 


ee 


es Peace Demands 


| port wou 


common agreement so necessary 
to keep the world free from an- 
nihilation by H-bomb.” 

The newspaper Toronto Star 
: greeted the Geneva Conference, 
| Stating it was the “oft-forgotten 
| man in the street, in his hun- 
dreds of millions all over tlie 
world, who has. placed _ those 
four chairs around that table in 
lar-of Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and try 
again.” 

It is the man in the street who 
_ is demanding that leaders of na- 
| tions. act to free the world from 
fear and the menace. of war. 


Republican floor leader, maintain- 
ed his equivoeal position between 
Eisenhower and McCarthy as the 
Geneva conference got under way. 
‘During the debate last week on 
the Senate “liberation” resolution, 
number 127, McCarthy thanked 
him for having introduced a Soviet 
‘condemnation where McCarthy 
had failed. | 

Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
er game by not mentioning the 
Soviet Union in the resolution, and 
ithe McCarthy game by declaring 
\in the debate that the resolution 
'was directed at the Soviet Union. 
. Knowland’s’~ decision several 
| weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
Carthy’s resolution reflected his 
belief that the President’s main 
support in the nation today rests 
on his conciliatory attitude toward 
the les desire for peace. Know- 
land recognized that in a dispute 
with the President popular sup- 
ld. be on the President's. 


side. 
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Life as Smith Act Prisoner 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from $17 a month in fourth grade 
to $37 a month in first grade. Most 
of the men were classified third 
and fourth grade—and never seem- 
ed to make-the higher grades. Al- 
though the work in industry is 
hard, it was often sought after for 


the money it paid, but mainly be-| 


cause it gave a man a chance to 
earn “industrial good time —extra 
days off the sentence each month. 
The Smith Act political prisoner 
was usually denied the right to ap- 
ply for “industrial work” and there- 
by denied the right te achieve this 
extra time off. 

This is but one of many forms 
of special discrimination against 
the political prisoner. For although 
the prison authorities, starting with 
Director Bennett of the U.S. Pri- 
son Bureau, claim that “there are 
no political ‘prisoners,’ it is thev 


who set up a special caste and| 


category system around us by deny- 
ing the political prisoner certain 
privilegés which are granted to all 
other federal prisoners. The more 
frank of the officials admit this to 
us orally, but will never put it in 
writing. 

Alter six months in prison, if 
there are no disciplinary violations 
on vour record, and if you are 
recommended by your work fore- 
man, vou are entitled to meritori- 
ous good time (MGT), if it is 
acted upon by the Classification 
Committce and approved by the 
warden. MGT is highly prized be- 
cause it entitles one to two days 
a month “good time” off one’s sen- 
tence tor the first year, and tour 
days a month for subsequent vears. 
(This is in addition to the regular 


“good time’ and extra time one * 


could earn on “industrial work”). 
In our cases, it would have amount- 
ed to getting out four months ear- 
lier than we did. Every one of us 
was recommended time and again 
for MGT by our officers—and re- 
jected every time. In my case, this 
happened four times. 

The official explanation for the 
rejection ranged from the frank 
adinission that it was “the nature 
of vour case,. to an expresison ol 
concern that “there are radio com- 
mentators’ who would make an 


issue of it. 
* 


ALTHOUGH every federal pri- 
soner is allowed to correspond with 
10 people—n@t one of us was able 
to get a single name approved and 
were finally told we would not be 
permicted to write to any one be- 
yond our immediate families. We 
were rigidly circumscribed in the 
newspapers “and magazines we 
could subscribe to. My experience 
with books was interesting and, | 
understand, typical of what the 
others experienced as well. Each 
prisoner is entitled to purchase two 
books a month, if the title is ap- 
proved by the warden’s office and 
if it is ordered directly from thé 
publishers. During the first year, 
only a minimum of difficulty was 
experienced. But for the next two 


~~ 


‘quest I submitted was_ rejected. 


| These 
“American-Russian Diplomatic Re- 
Jations—1795-1945 ; 
Expresses Ideas’; 


f 


. |McCarran - Walter Act -should be 


“nee 


(Fast’s Example 


(Continued from Page 9) 


In the continuing battle for 
The Worker to survive, is_ it 
enough for writers to help fi- 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility—to appear 
in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human _ interest 
pieces, criticism, etc. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 
conscious of its responsibilities. : 
It merits the best, responds to: 
it, is proud of the writers its 
traditions inspire. In writing 
for this audience, directly, in., 
The Worker, a special Law of 
the Conservation of Creative 
Energy operates: the more thé 
writer gives, he more he gets 
back. : 
What he gets back is renewed; 
lifeblood for his further work,: 
from, the lives of the people 
who most deeply appreciate his 
work, 

WALTER LOWENFELS. 


Torch of Light 


and one-half years every single re- 


books 


included. such as 
“How Music 
“The Frontiers 
lof Economic Knowledge’ —the au- 
‘thor is the chief economic advisor} 
‘to Eisenhower—and “The Decline} 


‘and Fall of British Capitalism.” 
‘Finally, I requested permission to 
‘purchase the “U.S. Statistical Ab-| 
stract” from the Government Print- 
‘ing Office. | was notified, after four 
‘months, that Warden “Humphrey 
had rejected my request. Upon’ 
pressing for an explanation, I was) 
told that “this book itself is alright, 
but any book you get will be used | 
by you for your own purposes.’ | 
Then I was told: “You know there 
‘is a rule against. continuing in pri-| 
son the kind of activity you engage’ 
in on the outside.” This, of course, | 
made sense to the prison official, 
since we were jailed for our ideas, 
‘and he was going to try to stop us 
from thinking in jail. | 
During our first winter in Lewis- 
urg, Carl Winter and I were in- 
vited by other inmates to attend a 
‘Current Events Forum. We were! (Continued from Page 7) 
_asked a few times to be the lead-off} 1, Bazi) where the outlawed 
cake on some curent sub. ¥ Communit Pay ems a power 
the question: “Resolved that the! of the — influential crs 
-~ papers is the left wing Voz Oper- 
aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. | 
In the industrial center of Sao 


} 


Repealed.” A large attendance and 


a lot of interest decided the group) . . get as 
" Saas SOUP Paulo the left wing Noticias de 
to carry the discussion on for an- 


lother week. I was hailed to “Court” Hoje is the guide of many thou-, 
(before the two Associate War-*Sands of workers. | 
dens, the Captain, and a couple of There is not the space here to call 
Lieutenants) the next morning and the honor roll of all the progres- 
told that I had been “conducting sive press of Latin America. Let, 
‘Communist propaganda” and given me only mention Pueblo, organ of 

stern warning. The Forum was the Communist Party of Puerto 
suspended for a month, a new set Rico; Nuestra Palabra of the Com- 
lof rules were adopted. These pro- munist Party of Argentina; Tribuna 
‘vided that all subjects must be Popular: of the outlawed Commu- 
approved. by the Associate War-/nist Party of Venezuela, and _ its 
‘den; and that while Williamson brother in exile, Noticias de Vene- 
and Winter could attend, they zuela, published abroad; the left: 
could no longer participate in the wing Adelante of Costa Rica: Jus- 
Forum. More than half the attend- ticia of the Communist Pariv of 
| ance fell off as a result of this dis- Uruguay; Vistazo, _ progressive 
crimination against us. I have weekly of Chile; Orientacion of the 
learned since that in the other Popular Socialist (Communist) 
prisons also the political prisoners Party of the Dominican Republic. 
were either not allowed to attend: All these are champions of the 
certain classes: and In SOME CASES, free press, fighting for the libera- 
the class was disbanded entirely. je, of thet peoples, defenders of 
| ivery political prisoner comes democracy and peace. : 
out of prison with many stories — 


and facts of special discriminations Mi gseow Letter 


| practiced against him or her. It is 
‘the authorities, not the political (Continued from Page 9) 
prisoner, who place him in a spe- of culture, including what the ul- 


| tra-materialists might call the pure- 
ly luxurious phases. For instance, 
in the realm of art (including lit-, 
erature and music as well as visual 
art) Soviet citizens not only have) 
unrivalled facilities for developing 
their own creative talents and for 
reading, hearing and seeing the! 
iworks of the best masters; they 
have also unrivalled facilities for 
learning how to appreciate — and 
therefore how to ENJOY-—art to! 
the full. | 
| Kultchah would limit: that en- 
| joyment to the lilting Willies and) 
wilting lilies of the Precious Few.' 
That, I think is the essential dif-| 
ference between Kultchah and cul-; 


cial category. Not only does this 
create- special hardships upon the 
political prisoner, but more dan- 
gerous, it virtually declares “open 
season” for all crackpot ,provoca- 
tions and attacks upon the politi- 
‘cal prisoner as in the murderous 
assault upon Robert Thompson. 
The fight for the rights of the po- 
litical prisoners has become in 
America today a fight against spe- 
cial discriminations and in delense 
of their rights and privileges as ac- 
corded all other prisoners. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


— 


ture. The Precious Few may be! 

precious to themselves: they come: 

darned expensive to us. 
x 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: After I 
had written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had “said it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 


wee 


. 


T “Stee es Se Stl ie et eas 


1 had said something very similar, 
but about Soviet sport facilities. | 
And now I see Mr. “Olym ics | 
Brundage has also said somethin 
similar: “The lives of almost all of 
Russia’s 200 million are touched 
by the government's emphasis on 
sports and physical training. . . . 
Unless there is a sudden awaken- 
ing in this country Soviet sports- 
men are almost. certain to domi- 
nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” 
But “the government’s emphasis” 
on culture is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are 
just as tremendous. When I was 
writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 
although their primary aim is to 
improve the general standard, are 
“bound to produce (not as an end- 
product, but as a by-product) a 
steadily - .increasing number of 


~% 


“Wow Do You LIRE tr FELLOWS? | HAD IT 
ISPECINLIN: CUT FOR CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS... 


4 3 Feet ys FSSC FOE e4 


OG0 


“J 


Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 
payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged with father- 
ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has had a long 
career as a professional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists, 
climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 
security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 
his child, as Communists. This was Mazzei’s third arret on the non- 
support charge. (Federated Picture). 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnify the social and cultural 
differences into  unbridgable 
gulfs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to unite the world. 
It is my hope that this report 
will help to prevent the division 
of the world into hostile blocs 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopexa- 
tion was essential to United Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tinued friendship and coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity. 

If anvthing, Reuther’s boast- 
fulness of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream of 
“GAW” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands Jed 
by Communists on the question 
of guaranteed employment 
comes with ill grace from Reu- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW con- 
vention, last summer in the city 
of Detroit between 140,000 and 
150,000 were unemployed, and 
70,586 Deotroiters exhausted 
their 
in 1954, which means they-were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 

* | 

DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000 steel 
union ,members were laid off 
and another 195,225 were on 
short weeks. But while the 
“prosperity” spurt has given 
Reuther’s and McDonald’s mem- 
bers a chance to catch up a 
little with debts, Rieve’s textile 


workers continue unemployed 


scientists and other cultural work- 
ers just.as it goes for athletes. Pity 
there is no scientific or cultural 
pe. tee to show the “posi- 
tion , 


ength” boys what the 
worl esters” "That goee” for postion st 


unemployment insurance . 


| 


Where They Have a Real GAW 


by the tens of thousar.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” 

The story is the same for 
clothing, ladies garment, shoe 
and many others. ~ Within about 
seven years the number of work- 
ing coal miners was cut in half— 
to less than 250,000 today. 

The June issue of the Labor - 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a govern meit 
study showing that since 1947 
New England manufacturing 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 
000 in textile. 

Little wonder then that even 
in the midst of this record 
“boom” the richest land of 
capitatism, the biggest issue is 
jobs. Workers are worried over 
the inevitable bust. The cry is 
for shorter hours, guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that can save jobs. 

The idea of guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dream. And in the lands of so- 
cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to 
stories of how on the other side 
of the “ourtain” people can 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 


jobs. 


in 


Selected TV and 


Movie Guide 


Suspense (5) ; 

| Saturday July 25 ‘Camera Three (2) 3:30 
On the Carousel] (2) 9. Children’s Shakespeare on TV—Dr. Baxter 
* Show (2) 4 
Big Top—circus. (2) Noon | Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-Milwaukee (9), Face the Nation (2) 5. Quiz 
E55 | Let s Take a Trip (2) 6 
Giants- Cincinnati (1)) 1:55 Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 


Racing Saranac Handicap from tg _ en a ton’s 
Jamaica (7) 4:15 : (9) 


eee aad (3 Farewell to His Officers (2) 6:30 
News, Sports (2) G The Summit—Report from Geneva. 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 | 


| sa Special Big Four Conference 
hg eee Delinquency iam. SEdward Murrow, 


. ae there(2) 7 
Step This Way—Compete for a v 

prizes for “dance of week’ (7) \ yack se — ae 
Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 Oe eee C00, rere s : 
America’s Greatest Bands (2) 8 Play: A Man With Vengeance (2) 
Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 | : 9. ; Luther Adler | 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
TV’s Top Tunes (2) 10 Movie: Forbidden (9) 10:00 
Ransom Sherman—comedian (4) 10 Sunday News (2) 11 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30) RADIO 


TV | Saturday, July 23 
Sunday, July 24 ‘News, WABC, WCBS Noon 
Movie: Down Memory Lane—Old) Monitor WRCA—all day and night. 
movies with Bing Crosby, W. C.| Starts at Noon. 

Fields and others (2) 7 a.m. | Giants-Cincinnati WMCA 1:55 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Movie: Thief of Bagdad—Sabu (7) 1 Yankees-Kansas City WINS 3:55 
Baseball: Giants-Cincinnati (11) Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 


Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 1:55. 
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Daily Worker Washington Bureau | fill these engagements. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paul} Robeson said that the right to 
Robeson, noted singer, insisted! as the Supreme Court has said, but 
that the State Department re-' also an “equal right.” 
‘store his “right to travel.” He came! “That is the way the Negro citi- 
‘to Washington for conferences with) zens of this country see it,” he de- 
the State Department for the resto-} clared. 
‘ration of his passport which, he 
said, “has been arbitrarily and un- 
‘lawfully denied me for the past 
|five years.” 
He said that the many offers fight by “fair-minded 
various political viewpoints 
“especially for the vigorous 


He expressed gratification 


he has received for “concert, stage|of 
|and film appearances in other and 
lands” are of “great importance” to! 
him as an artist. They afforded him’ own people who see most clearly 
‘an opportunity to “ear a liveli-|the larger issues involved.” 
Ihood in the practice of my ane He expressed thanks also for 
fession,” he said. | 
He demanded the right to ful-| ences throughout the world, and 
———'for their messages of good will 
ival and concern.” 
“I’ve got a lot of travelling to 
RADIO do” he said, “and I must. start 
Sunday, July 24 eam 
CIO Viewpoint WABC Noon | 
Monitor, WRCA all day and night. 
| Starts 12:30 
Crossroads at Geneva WCBS 12:30, 
Verdi's Otello WOR 1:30. Festival 


‘Stratford Shakespearean Fest 
WOR 10 


rd 
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Robeson Asks PassportAs Both — 
A Natural and Equal Right 


‘right away. Included in his plans 
are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
in London where he first™ plaved 
the part 25 years ago, a film_ver- 


“Indeed colored peoples’ 
all over the world will see here a’ 
basic test of democratic principles. | 
for 
the interest shown in his passport 
Americans, 


expressions of support from my. 


the “warm invitations from audi- 


‘sion of the play to be made in 
‘Moscow, 


and concert tours ot 
Great Britain, France, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, China, 
India, Israel, and other countries. 

Conferences had originally been 
scheduled with Miss _ Frances 
Knight, head. of the passport divi- 
sion,- ‘but she was _ reportedly 
scheduled to testify before a Sen- 
ate conimittee today. 

An inconclusive conference was 
held Monday with Raymund T. 
Yingling, of the legal adviser’s of- 
fice to the Secretary of State. 

Robeson was accompanied by 
his attorneys, Leonard B. Boudin, 
of New York, and James Wright, 
of Washington. 


——__ 


of Opera. 
ants-Cincinnati WMCA 1:55 
Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM 2 
World Music Festival. Norway 
Festival of Music, Drama and 
Folklore WCBS 2:30 
Yankees-Kansas City WINS 
‘Book Hunter WOR 4:15 
Scoreboard—Joe Foss WCBS 5:30 
Meet the Press WRCA 6 
Town Meeting: Box Score on 
| §84th Congress WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 
Gary Crosby Show WCBS 8:30 
| MOVIES 
Marty, Sutton 
Aida (Italian) Art, Embassy and! 
| Symphony | 
Great Expectations (English) Bev- 
program of land and | erly, Sat. Rashomon, Sun. | 
sports, arts and crafts, |'To Paris with Love (French), | 
dramatics, etc. | ‘ine Arts 
* £. ve Masti: lie 
SS isfiitihien's “canis ates Man With Million (English), 


progressive Jewish education | Greenwich—Sat. guly | 
itil lnter-cacial Sele ‘Fall of Berlin & Life in the Arctic 


* | (Russian), Stanley | 

: | one ask 

CAMP KEINDERLAND La Ronde (French) & Long Dar 
New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 


| Hall, Apollo 42nd : 
Al, 5-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. 


1:30 Scoreboard—Joe Foss WCBS 7:05!q; 
Dod gers-Milwaukee (9) 2 \Jazz Band Ball WCBS 7:05 


__ RESORTS | 


Cooperative, interracial camp 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N.J.~ TErhune 5-2160 


3:25) 


Register 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Svivan Lake 


* 
Girls and Boys ages: 6 to 16 
2 and 4-week periods 
available 


* 


Reserve for your 


VACATION 


® Beautiful Pool 
© All Sports 
® Delicious Meals 
® [Entertainment 


$33-$39 per week 


Children $26 
(Including Day Camp) 


Full 
water 
singing, 


—_- oOo- 


SAAD | 
STATE DEPARTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEC 
RULED UNLAWFUL RY US. APPEALS CouRT, 


n.atter to arbitration if the union 
objects. One official noted New 
‘England __workers __ traditionally 
have resisted increasing the num- 
her of machines they work even 


Quartet & Kind Hearts and coo Taytile Strike 
though technological improve- 


nets( British) 55th St. Sat. Little 

Kidnapers & Conquest of Ever- | 

est (British) Sun. Fifteen-thousand New England! nents make it. possible with no 
cotton-rayon textile workers July! extra effort. This, he added, is 

19 went back to work after, not the case in the South. 


A new service to our guests: 


DIRECT BUS SERVICE TO THE CAMP 
Warwick bus leaves Greyhound termi- 
nal, SOth St. nr. 8th Ave., Saturday 


at 9:15 A.M. Leaves Camp Sunday, at 
5:30 P.M. Only regular round-trip fare. 


One Summer of Happiness( Swed- 
No extra charge. : | 


ish) World 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) Guild 50th TS 
: 15,000 End N.E 
Open City & Paisan (Italian), Wy ome 


| 
Thalia. Sun. only | 


> 


_— ———— — -. - —— ee ——_— —_— a 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 


New Guest Artists Every W eek-end 


Great Adventure( Swedish) Paris: 
DRAMA 

Inherit the Wind—Paul Muni, 
National 

Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Shaw's The Philanderer, Green- 
wich Mews, Thurs-Fri-Sat. this) 
week 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


—— _—_-— ee eee 


| EEN RC ESET APT AAA 
MOVING © STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
GR 7-2457 


strike of three months, but while 
they prevented a wage cut em- 


'ployers boasted of some success, 
‘in their drive for higher workloads. 
The Wall Street Journal quoted 


unnamed spokesmen of the textile EFFICIENT’ ¢ RELIABLE 


‘industry who said the settlement 
WNight in Vienna—Sat. night July 23 may eventually prove to be “the, [= — ! 


No concert Sunday night. _ ‘most constructive thing for the 
Isaac Stern-violinist. Tchaikovsky |New England textile industry that 
D Major Violin Concerto Mon- has happened in several years.” 

day, July 25 This conclusion is based on 
Mozart Symphony No. 4: Brahams! some features of the settlement 
No. 1. Tuesday, July 26 hitherto not publicized that in- 
‘Mozart Piano Festival. Pierre Lu-} cluded, according to WSJ, “relax- 


boshutz and Genia Nemenoff in)ation to workload assignment 
concerti for one, two and three Clauses; elimination of the escala-. 


pianos. Wednesday, July 27. (tor clause which ties wages to the, 
! Yehudi Menuhin—violinist in governments cost of living index) 
Brams D Major Violin Concerto _ oe Pag wl a —— ot ean tee “4 | 
aE J v | | id holtidavs which w it F that tired-mind and body, a Con- 
Thursday, July 28. pal OAM EEY'S.. WHEE Were d permit tour Chair. Reg. $24. Spec. $13.59. Stand- 
aetemnenaniemnanamnaentnemmeestummmmatetiaeaauateemncediaaseaecarntencucmmaaaal the companies to work those duys ard Brand Dist., 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 
' aaa | Sts.) GR 3-7819. One hour free parking 
at regular nay... or take 
According to the Journal, the’ 
concessions may figure importantly 


|in combatting southern competi- pire 
tion because, as it explains: _MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 


a map enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 
“The work load provisions allow 
- : (Furniture Refinished) 
companies to try out work assign- —— 
ment changes without referring the 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 
New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


Make reservations early for hest 
neconmmoduations 
For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
eall AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


near 2rd Ave. 
13 E. Gth Sst. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® CR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Sales ®@ Installation @ Service 


Classified Ads 
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Joe Clark Will Be Reporting from Geneva 
While You‘re Away! 


Don’t Miss the Reports on 
the Four-Power Conference! 


THE WORKER & 
| y,% DAILY WORKER 
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SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 


i 


BRIEHL’S 


WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 

Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 

mality @ Private Lake @ Swimming 

Free Boating e@ Recreation Hall 


Indeor and Outdoor Games and 
t Sports @ Wholesome Food 


Open All Year — 


Reasonable Rates 
‘ Write for Folder 


~~ 
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SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


thi te ea iL tt itt, 


Two weeks 


One month | concierge 
FURNITURE refinished. and repaired in 
/ your home. Estimates free. IN 9-6877. 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


2c MO TAS St TaN Pits) 207 
(ERE RR SCT RE SA A ART 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private lake, 
swimming, boating, fishing,- sports, 
musie, counselor service, delicious food. 
July and August $40 — children §20- 

; $25.. Pine: Lake’ oa at mag ey NY. | 

i} Call, ‘amburgefs, ; ville | 

g 212R, * Geis éve. : " | 
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..- anote on the strike 


at Florence 


To the Editor, 
New Jersey Worker: 

Your article last week about 
winning the strike at the Florence 


i 


| ditions 
speedup would be so terrific, that, 


Details of Mine-Mill Pa 


EDITOR SEES DANGER IN ‘CLOUD OF FEAR’ 


ASBURY PARK.—America’s na- | through hard thinking—and public 
tional life is being damaged by discussion—will major problems be 
a “cloud of fear”,.a Jersey news- solved, he said. 
poned ert ete am told the The traditional American free- 
IwaniS “iud this Week. ° 
Binet W. Suse ok the Aska dom and readiness to speak out 
Park Press said that millions of 


“has been overcast by a cloud of 
our citizens are afraid to speak fear,” the newsman said. 

their minds on public issues. He Free democratic government, he 
cited a recent survey by Journal- 


told the clubmen, requires that 
ism Quarterly, which showed that individuals have both the freedom 
“millions of workingmen are afraid 


‘to express their views and the 
to comment on national and inter- 


‘courage to do it. _ 


national issues because they feel 
the boss may not like it.” 

Housewives, businessmen, even 
school children are “under pres- 
sure to conform,” Lass declared. 
He condemned the current ten- 
dency “to brand everyone with 
whom we disagree a Communist: 
because it is making people 
afraid to speak out. 

This tendency, he said, deprives 
'the country of the benefit of its 
‘citizens’ collective thinking. Only 


Pipe Co. 


the company to break up the griev- 
ance machinery, the best union 
men would be fired, working con- 
would be so bad, an 


; 
‘ 


Show Victory in Carteret 


CARTERET.—Details of the pact signed last week between Local 
837, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers and the U.S. Metals firm, show it to be 
a very important advance for metal workers. The settlement, accepted un- 


ee ee 


f 


‘mum of $130 will be increased, 
‘to $170 after 25 years of service. 
Interest rates on employee con- 
tributions will be increased from 
3 to 3% percent; a disability pen- 
first strike in the. company’s his- to stay out as long as it took to 10-13 ¢ mie ae . sion can start after 15 years of con-| 
: S 10-13 cents an hour. More than ,. wiko end twee 
save the union | ‘tinuous service, and it will be in- 
|80 percent of the shop workers! coced fy 00) is 
This strike ic . me "ls tise , | crease rom $100 to $115 a 
us strike is an important vic- will receive 11 cents or more, in|... : 
‘tory for all union workers in our line with the Mine-Mill union's) eee ita 
| Full life insurance coverage will 


policy of trying to improve con- hag Med 
edie ao 3 . lisability 
ditions in the low-pay categories. | Pe songs — ber = sto 
The overwhelming number on su@h Aa TI aencvetiner< ci tod ee 
|plants are in this group. 6. Se Oey ee 


PREMIUM PAY 


Premius holiday pay—time and 
a half for work performed on holi-| 
a oni ee days as well as 8 hours’ straight im k | 
about it. | SANTA MONICA, Calif., ee pay for the holiday. Since aialanns ) | 

The company at one point even Doris Duke, through her at-'and refiners work on continuous: > | 
offered a big Christmas bonus, if torney Jerry Giesler, filed suit in; operations, workers in many de-| ee | 
the workers .would settle for the'Santa Monica — Superior Court P@ttments are compelled to work 
clause. But the workers under- against “Confidential Magazine” |°" holidays. | 
stood that the bonus was the mess ,~ ,, | - Until now. thev received only 
of pottage for which they were 10) arte ngenes ‘straight 8 hours’ pay more than’ . | 
supposed to sell their birthright! Giesler said the purpose of Miss those who didn’t work on the paid servite credit for all years of con- 
of union security. ‘Duke's suit is “to defend her good holiday. In effect, they were get-| “nuous employment minus the first, 

They knew that if they allowed name.” lting only straight time for holiday > months. | 
oe ener nie ‘| All pension improvements will 
This has been an important is- be applied to present pensioners, 
sue in the shop for years. The : 
| company had consistently resisted) This settlement, which is con- 
drivers refused to cross the picket' Lloyd Fisher, attorney: for the making any improvements on holi-| siderably above any _ settlements 
line of an AFL locgal tryiirg to or-| association, said he has filed for day pay. ' Now, everyone who achieved’ in the area to date, was 
ganize the egg processing plant a National Labor Relations Board works on holidays will receive time!not won without a hard struggle, 
of the N. J. Poultry & Egg Market- vote on organization by the work- and a half for actual work per-| by workers in this plant, even | 
ing Association here. | ers. ‘formed, plus straight 8 hours’ pay though they were not compelled 

Spokesmen for the AFL Amal-) Meanwhile, shipment of some! for the holiday. |to take strike action. Through their 
gamated Butchers and Teamsters,/6,000 dozen eggs was delayed) PENSION BENEFITS actions they made it perfectly, 
Local 36, picketed the plant this when the union truckers honored! Mine-Mill also won substantial' clear to the company that. strike’ 
week, in an effort to organize the the picket line. | pension benefits.: The current mini-| action would be taken if they did 


Pipe Co. was right about the 142 they'd probably have to spend the animously at the local’s member- 

cent pay increase, but it didn’t, bonus for doctor bills. ship meeting last week, is an esti- 

mention the most important thing. And so, although the raise itself mated | raise of 17 cents an hour 
The workers at Florence Pipe had been settled earlier, even be- including: 


stayed out for seven weeks in the fore the strike, they were gg eee 1S oard increase of 


tory because management, and a 
hot-shot lawyer that they brought 
in, were trying to force the union 
to sign a clause that would have 
just about wrecked union secur- 


area, 


Doris Duke Sues 
Rushmore Mag 
For $3,000,000 


ity. 

The clause would have given 
to company the right to fire almost 
anvbody for any reason, with the 
union powerless to do anything 


a eee 


sors’ Picketline 


Hionor Egg Proces 
FLEMINGTON. — Union truck, plant’s 26 workers. 
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Think It’s Been Hot These Days? 


Copper Smelters Work the Furnaces 
Every Weekend; Need Premium Pay — 


_ 


not agree to the union’s just de- 
mands. 

Just before expiration of their 
contract, June 30, the workers left 
the job early in a mass demon- 
stration, where they heard local 
laaders and international repre- ° 
sentatives explain the issues in‘ the 
strike. 

The Negotiations Committee re- 
fused to give the company a defi- 
nite period for the extension of the 
contract and instead, extended it 
from day to day. 

POISE FOR STRIKE 

Knowing that the workers were 
poised for a strike which could 
take place at any moment, man- 
agement was in a quandary as to 
whether they should charge the 
furnaces. 

For a few days, therefore, they 
did not charge the furnaces and 
were paying the workers wages 
without getting any production. 
When they finally did charge the 
furnaces, each worker on his own 
determined not to work any over- 
time. This created serious prob- 
lems for the company, as_ the 
workers would leave after they had 
put in their 8 hours, even though 
the furnace was in the middle of 
casting out, 

At their membership meeting, 
where they ratified the settlement, 
Local 837 went on record for 
unanimous support of their union 
brothers in the Perth Amboy plant 
of American Smelting & Refining 


0, 


Times Reader 
Sees End of 


MeCarthyism 

TRENTON.—The recent trend 
of reversals in civil rights persecu- 
tions show that McCarthyism is 
on the way out, a Trenton Times 
reader declared this week. 

In the Times letters column, 
Solomon Mintz wrote: 


seven days a week—and work is weekends a yéar at straight time, temper of the workers, agreed to 
performed at straight time rates. | rates. ‘make a break on this issue. They 
This situation, which has con-| The demand for premium pay proposed that those workers whose 
tinued over the years, has resulted for weekend work has become a regular shifts include 
| in extra profits for the companies,|very sharp issue in AS&R, espec-/should receive 142 cents extra an 
from the sweltering heat. Maybe since they did: not have to pay/ially in the Perth Amboy plant.  |hour. While this was not in a. 
the folks plan to do a little swim- premium rates for work performed. In 1953. during aes period of form satisfactory to the workers, | 
a or Laser | Poa on Saturday and Sunday. contract negotiations, workers in|Since it was not premium pay for 
Peni A rhs sail ie _” This is a key issue in the strike|some of the departments were so work on Saturday and Sunday. ‘ 
ey Oe tree | ee >now in progress at American burned up on this issue that they However, this was the first 
youd think ,almost every worker Smelting & Refining. In some stayed out of work on a number of break, and the proposal was ac-| 
would pack his family into the car AS&R departments, the workers! Sundays. icepted by the Union. In the 1954, 
and head in that direction. have had to work as many a8 36 The company, realizing the negotiations the demand was | 
But there’s a Jarge group of i ‘raised again, but what was finally 
- workers who can’t enjoy the cool achieved was an additional 11% 
sea breezes, most weekends, be- ‘cent hourly raise, a total of 3 cents) 
cause they are compelled to work | ‘over straight time for the week-. 
in the sweltering heat of furnaces ‘end work. - | | 
in the copper plants of the area. | This year, the workers at AS&R, 
Perth Amboy is an extremely | participating in the nation-wide! 
“igi wes om ra % “ workers ‘strike of the copper companies 
are or the Catholic taith. Many of | hav ain raiseé 3 or 
them are unable to go to church et Pw tor on rig es % 
: : premium pay for work on Saturday 
6n Sunday, because they are com- and Sunday. 
pelled to work, | Their determination to win this 
The companies in this area’ demand was shown by the un- 
which smelt and refine copper and animous vote, at a meeting ot 
other non-ferrous metals claim that strikers last Wednesday, to in- 
they are unable to shut down the, struct their delegate to the AS&R| 
mesg during weekends or, for. to insist that no national settle- 
that matter, at any time. ment be reached with the company 
Therefore the companies have which does not include premium 
set up a situation where continuous pay for work performed on Satur- 
Operation exists 24 hours a day, iday and Sunday. | 


PERTH AMBOY-—-On any 
weekend during the suminer, cars 
are lined up almost bumper-to- 
bumper .on Route* 84 and 35, 
heading for the shefe to get away 
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Sundays 


“The fear of McCarthyism is 
over, Judge Youngdahl has given 
two decisions in favor of Profes- 
sor Lattimore. The reason was that 
the accusers did not have any 
prools 

“Dr. John Peters, Yale professor 
of medicine, who was held to be 
a security risk has been vindicat- 
ed by the Supreme Court because 
he was not faced in court by his 
accusers, Agriculture Secretary 
Benson. has admitted that the 
Ladejinsky case was an error. All 
that is left of McCarthyism is a 
keener sense of the citizen's rights.” 

He commended the paper for 
having “fought McCarthyism from 
beginning to end” and said that 
“much credit goes to Herblock 
(the cartoonist) for his ability to 
depict McCarthyism as it really 
was. 

Before forgetting McCarthyism, 
he suggests one task: “It seems 
that all that remains to be done 
is to repair some of the damage 
of the recent blight on the land. 

“Psychological and financial in- 
jury has been done to many peo- 
ple through the methods used 
during the height of the hysteria. 
I think that now something must 
be done-to bring justice to these 


people.” 


SP 


By JOSEPH CLARK | GENEVA. 
e h e (By Cable to The Worker) 
( + 
C 0 I intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- 
tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
high indeed—on the,.goal of a peace of understanding and not merely, 
: setae | as we had all been suppos- 


THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 
ence it is clear that the people everywhere who have been fighting for 
the principle of big power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding has been the switch in 
President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 

: thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
r | e r issue has long been ending the cold war, it was the view of Secretary of 
es ieee ot ae Ca State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 settled. After opening statements were made and contacts established be- 
tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippmann wrote almost self-critically: 
~The President and Premier Bulganin have .. . set their sights very 
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Geneva 
To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
should be reading Joseph Clark’s 
reports from Geneva and Carl 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the Soviet farmers. You can 
help by spreading the paper and 
. by helping speed the conclusion 
of our fund drive. 

With less~than $8,000 to gO 
to complete The Worker spring 
fund campaign for $100,000, 
we need one final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
it over. Send contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page.13 for standings on 


funds and circulation.) 
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CONFERENCE room scene at th 
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e Palace of Nations in Geneva as the Big Four met. 


~ lowa Smiles ‘Howdy to Russians 


By ‘CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ia. 


IN ADDITION to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week, there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Iowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A visiting 12-man_ delegation 
aid calls at dozens of farm 
sont nag # and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

“We were part of the large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of _the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across the rolling 
Corn Belt. From the arrival at 
the Des Moines airport, where 
more than 5,000 Iowans gather- 
ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere was always that of smil- 
ing good will. 


“““T HAVEN'T had this much 
company since Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wife, Mrs. Marie Hora. The 
Russians had waiting for them 
at the Hora farm a fried chicken 
dinner with hot cloverleaf rolls 
and three kinds of homemade 
pie. 


- different from anyone else,” said 
Mrs. Hora, “if we keep meeting 
together, were not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


“These Russians are not so 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 

‘ “Tt is my hope we can start 
trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively,” he 
declared, “trade. that is mutu- 
ally advantageous.” 
x 
THE SOVIET group respond- 


ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 

The visitors spent most of 
their time in serious study of 
farm production, machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 
of hog-feeding, costs and income. 


But there was also time for 
easy levity. John Strohm, the 
Iowa farm editor and tour con- 
ductor who had been in the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
farms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 


you neednt be so tactful. We 
1ave some farms that are lousy.” 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the» numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
— loomed ahead. The 
chairman announced that it was 
permissible for everyone to re- 
move their jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one ot 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 


"~ _——. 
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ment: “that was tke best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and _ the 
Americans worked at. cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friemdty atmos- 
phere. A farmer at Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his combine to 
show the Soviet farm people 
samples of his oats. 

“{ hope this trip helps both 

(Continued on Page 2) 


ing, on an armistice in the 
cold war and on measures 
of co-existence. This is to go very 
far very fast.” 

* 

PERHAPS a little incident in 
the flag bedecked House of the 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties. the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of-each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-man 
bureau dashes from one briefing 
to another. So I was getting fill- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Eisenhowers summation of the 
first days of the conference. A 
fellow from another big paper 
couldn’t bear to hear the con- 


. ciliatory tones and the praise 


of all four powers for the spirit 
of cuvoperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why that’s Commu- 
nist propaganda.” Many of the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively baffled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful settle- 
ments. 


An amusing aspect of the de- > 


termination of the Soviet dele- 
sation to spread an era of good 
Foelinig andthe original reluc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had. caught the spirit 
of Geneva but, noting the strin- 
gent secret service efforts which 
amounted to not so secret secur- 
ity measures attending the 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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| IOWA WELCOMES SOVIET FARMERS: Scenes at Des Moines airport as Russian agricul- 
tural delegation disembarked, Girls: at right hold hand-made sign in Russian, meaning “Welcome.” _, 
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Joseph North is on vacation. His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed-on his return. | | 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to 
George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by George 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention te the in- 


creasing number of American 
delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in_ recent 
months, including sports, chess, 
student, veteran and fdrm groups, 
the letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old invitation from the Soviet 
trade union head, Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. The text of the let- 


ter follows: 
+e 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 
The letter below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which I take the 
liberty of addressing as an “open 
Jetter” because I believe the 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- 
est, is suggested by the follow- 
ing events: 

As this is written the heads of 
the Big Four powers have be- 
gun their historic sessions at 
Gegeva in a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 
belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world have improved 
greatly. 
of the whole chain of events in 
the world and in our country 
that have paved the way towards 
th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. 

We have seen it especially in 
the breakdown of the: barriers 
that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other lands behind the “cur- 
tain,” from eontact with our peo- 
ple. The British labor delegation 
headed by Clement Attlee, the 
visit of Premier Jawahrial Nehru 
' of India, to those lands, were 
enly among the notable mani- 
festations of.this breakdown of 


the barriers. 
ee 


Surely you are aware | 


peoples, for a direct and personal 
look at their conditions. 

We have seen it in the visits of 
American sports people and chess 
players to the Soviet Union. In- 
cidentally, both our champ weight- 
lifter and chessplayer have return- 
‘ed from the USSR with top honors 
_and the warm applause of the peo- 
‘ple there. A delegation of the Vet- 
erans of the Elbe and $tudent dele- 
gations were others who visited the 
USSR. Now invited delegations 


of religious groups are preparing: 


to go. And at this writing recip- 
rocal farm delegations are touring 
the U.S. and USSR. Surely the 


Jast must be of special interest to 
labor with whom farmers have a 


close kinship. 
It must also be apparent t 


you that in most cases those visi- 


tors to the Soviet Union or the 
other countries, were not people 
known for friendship to the USSR. 
And as many news accounts have 
indicated they were not on pre- 
scribed “Cook's tours.” 
* | 

THE ABOVE leads me to. the 
question I put to you: Why not 
a visit by American trade union- 
ists to the Soviet Union, China 
and the other eastern lands? If 


it is alright for sports people, chess} 


players, students, veterans, clergy- 


‘men and farmers to visit the Soviet, 


Union, why not Jabor? I am not 
here suggesting that delegations, 
officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 
or any of their -unions, would 
amount to a shift of. policy for 
ithose unions or an establishment 
‘of friendly relations with the 
unions of those countries, although 
I hope such a relationship will be 
possible some day. I am only 
suggesting that labor should see 
for itself.and net rely on the very 
instruments of information which 
labor itself has traditionally de- 
nounced as means of mis-informa- 
ton. 

Moreover there is a standing in- 
vitation to Ameriean unions for 
such delegations from Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, chairman of the All- 
‘Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the USSR, which he ex- 
tended more than a year ago. in 
his address before the convention 
of his organization. Shvernik then 
reported that between 1949 and 
1954, 463 labor delegations of 62 
‘countries visited the USSR while 
269 USSR labor delegations visited 


° 
‘other countries. 


| From the news reports, you must} 


have gathered that this year the 
flow of labor delegations to the 


USSR and the other “curtain” coun- | : 
uous refusal by American union- 


‘ists to as much as visit the USSR 


' 


tries is heavier than usual, and 
many of them are of unions aftili- 


BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware ated with the International Con- 
that the people of our country, federation of Free Trade Unions. 


although geographically 
from the eastern lands 


than most 


farther | * 
I BELIEVE that American, 


lare seen as very narrowminded; 


others, have also taken some sig- trade unions have~ everything to 


nificant strides in_ this 


trend gain and nothing: to lose by send- 


towards direct contact with these ing their own representatives to 


IN 


‘ 


lin these lands. 


| 


see for themselves how things are 
Surely there is no 
reason to fear the truth—whether 
it confirms .or alters opinions on 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 
Surely you have a higher esti- 
mate of the caliber of the Amer- 
ican trade unionists likely to qual- 
ify for such delegation than to be- 
lieve theyd be “taken in” by 
guides. Both the AFL and CIO 
and the U.S. Labor Department 
have leveled some very serious 
charges against the Soviet Union 
respecting its unions, working con- 
ditions and rules, living standards 
and rights. The AFL has even 


' 
; 


REUTHER 


distributed a map which marks 
alleged “slave labor” camps in the 
‘USSR. 

Why not test these charges by 


the good old American way of 
‘facing the tacts? Surely an Amer- 
lican delegation of unionists can 
Tequest and obtain an opportunity 
(by air if need be) to tour the spots 
on the map and see for themselves 
those much publicized “slave la- 
bor” camps. Surely a labor dele- 
gation will get the right to see 
anything it chooses. I say this 
because many delegations, often 
of persons no friendlier to the 
USSR than a CIO or AFL dele- 
gation is likely to be, have freely 
chosen what they wanted to see. 


* 
THERE IS another reason why 


an American labor delegation is 
very much in order. The conspic- 


when many other countries are 
even sending official parliamentary 
delegations, is creating a bad im- 


pression of U.S. labor. Our unions 


either fearful of the truth or fear- 
ful of the ground for their own 


attitude to the Soviet Union. | 


I don't think the American trade 
unionist fears the truth or is inter- 
ested in nursing old prejudices. I 
think the trade unionist, like ‘most| 
people is interested in the 
spirit ef fair play, that much like 
that displayed by the 5,000 persons 
of Des Moines, la., who turned 
out to .welcome. the Soviet farm 
delegation. .From. what I know of 
Des Moines, that.city probably-has 
fewer friends of Communism. than 
most other cities of America. _-But 
its people have no enmity towards 
another people, and. they wanted 
to see for themselves: what these 
much maligned Russians ‘are like. 

; * 


' I BELIEVE the great majority 
of America’s trade unionists would 
applaud she sending of a delega- 
tion of ‘their own people to the 
USSR,’ China and the other lands 
in this group; they'd welcome a re- 
port of the truth, ‘whatever that 


| th thay be ‘and let the chips 


oy 


ry ee 


PAN 


THEWEERF 


Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, CIO Chiefs 


LABCR 


° Grand Jury Indicts Auto Union 


° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 
troit issued four - count indict- 
ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
in 1954. Move, which UAW 
leaders said was taken at the 
specific . direction of White 
House, was engineered and in- 
spired by Michigan Republican 
bosses John Feikens and Post- 
master Arthur Summerfield, in 
desperate effort to regain power 
in Michigan. 

* 

AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass of 
unfinished business” in its rush 
to adjourn. Among issues im- 
perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost housing, $1.25 


minimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 
surance. 
a es 

MINE, MILL loeals at Ana- 
conda and American Brass were 
voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
Steel. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 
was not struck by union. Still 
shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. ‘ 


UNITY COMMITTEE | of 
AFL-CIO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name fer new 
merged federation. This has been 
big source of dispute and, pre- 
sumably, must be settled before 
AFL's special convention Aug. 
11 im Chicago. 

* 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast ELWU and East Coast ILA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 
president of West Coast dock- 
ers, in testimony before {louse 
Merchant Marine Committee. He 
revealed that discussions have 
taken place between two unions, 


although he said ILWU is not 
“shopping around” for merger. 
— * 


HOT CARGO on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound for strike- 
bound Kohler plant in Wisconsin 
was finally turned back. At- 
tempts to unload cargo of clay 
were abandoned after labor in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- 
onstrated ‘against strikebreaking 
efforts. 

* 

STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest against seniority vio- 
Jations in recent mass layoff of 


1,700. 
* 


TEXTILE strike of 15,000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing demand for wage 
cuts. Employer sources, how- 
ever, claimed union made. con- 
cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalator clauses and elimin- 


ation of some paid holidays. 
* 


WASHINGTON traffic was 
still snarled as result of AFL 
transit strike. which passed sec- 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk te the union. AFL 
transit workers in Los Angeles 
voted to end strike and accept 
12-cent hourly pay boost... . 
In New York, CIO Transport 
Workers’ Union, placed demand 
for 17-cent pay hike before New 
York City Transit Authority. 

* 


| STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Con- 
necticut by Francis W. O'Brien, 
president of New Britain AFL 
Central Labor Union. Purpose 
of conference was to bring sup- 
port behind 16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal ap- 
pliances. 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 
“IT think it will.” 

* 

AT WASHINGTON, Iowa, 
neighbors came from _ miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
the delegation stopped. They 
chatted easily on the oak-shad- 
ed lawn. 


Said farmer Edgar. Stout: 
“The more we get together, the 
better we'll get along.” 

On an evening window-shop- 
ping tour, the Russians stopped 
at the building of the Des 
Moines Register to watch the 
newspaper presses roll out the 
morning edition. A  pressman 
beckoned them in and took them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. | 

This, incidentally, was the 
newspaper in which an editorial 
last spring initiated the visit of 
the Soviet delegation and the 
current similar trip of an Ameri- 
can farm group to the USSR. 

: * 

FROM. MOSCOW this week 
an Associated’ Press dispatch 
concerning the American group 
there quoted one of them say- 
ing: “We. had expected to see 
some hatréd built up for us over 
these. years, but none is ap- 
parent.” . | 

One of the Soviet delegates 


here remarked that the same ob- 
servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
ment to the “summit” meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this was 
a —s on another level, ex- 
posing the artificiality of the 
cold war. 


In Oskaloosa, a woman nam- 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stopped 
to greet the Russians where 
their bus had stopped at a dairy 
bar. 

She expressed amusement at 
the Russians and the Americans 
“shooting” pictures of each ether 
with their cameras. “A lot bet- 
ter than shooting with guns,” 
she said. 


Baptists to 

Visit USSR 

FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 
London for the World Baptist Alli- 
arice announced that they have ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the So- 
‘viet Union next month. The four 


are Amold T. Ohrn of Washing- 


ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore. F. Adams of 
Richmond,‘ and Joseph H. Jack- 


Negro,. is president of the. U. S. 
‘National. Baptist Convention. 


fall where they may. - | 

In calling the above matter to 
your .attention, I hold .the hope 
that if will get consideration on 
its merifs: I have tried to. dimit my- 
self to just those aspects of this 
question that are entirely apart 


from ideology or policy. 


your views on the’ question I raise. 


Yours truly, _ 


Labor Editor of The Worker 


¢ 


‘son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, a _ 


‘I would very much like to hear 


‘GEORGE MORRIS - et 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
on in Our comments on the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- , 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of col- 
umns in the 
Daily Worker 
last week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most his- 
toric agreement 
that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary’ Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
know, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknow!- 
edged Jimitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for layoffs. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement’~ ever. 

Reuther said something else 
as he, jointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: | 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the. world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
for working out the common 
problems.” | 

* 

WE HAVE postponed the 
handling of this question be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine priut and 
know a litthe more’ about this 
“most historic” agreement. | 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplimentary names if |] 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it. fs just a small step towards 


PARTIAL. supplementary bene- - 


fits to unemployed, that few 
could ever qualify for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
beuefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasn’t such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, becausc, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that very hour about halt the 
Ford! workeys were on a “wild- 
cat” strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fit to 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
gation of the CIO which the 
late Philip Mufray was to head, 
but couldn’t because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B. Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
a most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. 

This report was printed in a 
widely = distributed pamphlet 
with Murray’s foreword. The 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the National Maritime - Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union; 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 


tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel. union’s paper. 
* 
WE WILL QUOTE just one 


paragraph of this report that 
was so full of eloquently-worded 
admiration for the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, especially of its 
protection. of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
insurance system entirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 


“Up to 1930, unemployment 
insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, Mr. | 
Gorbunow said. But with the | 
disappearance of unemployment 
in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and similar causes, there is a_ 
general rule through Soviet in- | 
dustry that he must continue to | 
receive his average rate of | 
wages until production: is re- | 
sumed.” 


* 
THIS IS the report which 


Murray said in his foreword is 
“a document of first rate inapor- 
tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are iuter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between 
the peoples of our two “coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time of | 
people like Reuttier: 
“Unfortunately, there are 
those who prefer to sow seeds 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ily becoming a well-to-do 
class. 


With a Fi 


By BERNARD BURTON 


ONE OF MY neighbors holds 
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— World ot Labor Frank's Not the Only One 


WITT by George Morris 


Walter Reuther, GAW 
And The Soviet Union 


ive-Year-Old Car 


down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. He 


works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 
some years. But when you get to talking with Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


next thing to a complete failure. 
When a new car passes by, Frank 
reminds you that his Chevvy is five 
years old now. Once we were 
watching a TV show in which one 
of the characters was a_ welder 


who lived with his wife and two) 
children in a neat two-story private | 
home surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn and with a — walk 


leading to the front door. 

The welder was a, minor char- 
acter, but it preyed on Frank who 
repeated two or three times: “Why 
invh— can’t I get out of my dump? 
It’s all I can do to keep four rooms 
for three kids.” 

Well, it took some long argu- 
ments, and plenty of facts to con- 
vince Frank that he was no excep- 
tion. We had to keep bringing home 
the evidence to prove the point 
because every piace you turn these 
days, from the gutter tabloids to the 


high-priced magazines, from TV) 


programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the plicit Wasdlestaad notion is 
repeated over and over again that 
the working class is fast disappear- 
ing and that the workers are rapid- 
middle 


* 

ASIDE from the fact that the 
official figures show the number of 
workers (employed as well as un- 
employed) increasing from year to 
year, the Federal Reserve Board 


has just published a series of stud- 
ies that ought to convince cheap 


and anyone else in his frame ot 
mind that there's not a darned thing 
wrong with him, that the propa- 
ganda is as phony as a nine-dol- 
Jar bill, and that the only thing that 
is wrong is a system that can rave 
about production records and new 
levels of total income and output 
—with the workers getting less out 
of it than anybody else. 

To believe some of those TV 
commercials, you'd think it was un- 
American to have anything Jess than 


two cars. But this F.R.B. 1955 


‘Survey of Consumer Finances re- 


veals that one-third of all American 
families owned no car at all as of 
Jan. 1, 1955, and. that, of those 
who did own cars, 62 precent had 
autos that were four vears old or. 
more. Only eight percent of all fam- 
ilies had two or more cars, and 
the bulk of these were in the high- 


er income brackets, 
rig 


amounting to $2,810 a year. Most 


| 
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“The installment collector said we still owed half the payments 
on our TV.” 


‘ily income of skilled workers at next two-tenths own another 27 
'$4,390. This includes not only the percent,. while the other seven- 
‘wages of the head of family but, tenths own less than eight percent. 
any other family member who had * 
any type of income. That’s hardly) IT IS TRUE, of course, toat 
“middle class” income when the Frank and others like him have 
‘Jatest Heller Committee budget for; more things than they had seven 
‘moderate living requirements for a or eight or more years ago. 
wage earner’s family ranges from Many workers do have new houses 
$5,335 to $5,629 a year. Average (although few have them as beau- 
family income for unskilled and) tifully set up as that welder in 
service workers is far lower, the TV play). 
But the word “have” is a mis- 
Negro workers are found in this pomer here. The- workers have 
group. ‘never been so heavilv in debt and 
The newspapers have also been it hangs ominously over them, with 
rhapsodizing over the record sav-| the fear that any lengthy layoff 
ings of the “country, now nearly, would mean losing the homes and 
billion. But. thev seldom appliances and cars for which they 
bother to break them down, and, @Fré So heavily in, debt. 
when you do the picture is a little. Forty-eight percent of all fam- 
different. Twenty-nine percent of! ilies are in debt for instalment pur- 
all families have no savings at all, Chases, and tens of millions owe 
and another 35 percent have some Money on home mortgages. Total 
savings but less than $760. Only Consumer credit has passed all ree- 
35 percent of all American fam-| ords, now standing at more than 
ilies have more than $760 saved $31 billion, with about $24 billion 


AS FOR middle class incomes, 


the survey put the average tam-: 


Miamians Are Proud of Hotel Strikers 


| (Special to The Worker) 


up. To balance the whole picture, of that. in instalment credit. and 
the top tenth of American families neatly half the instalment credit 
have 65 percent of alP savings, the Continued cn Page 10) 
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MIAMI, Fla. ~ 


THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach 
is the biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
the airport workers. Everywhere you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


people are discussing the strikers’ 


ers, the so-called “snowbirds.” 


'Miami and Miami Beach. At this 


chances of wiming and the hotel 
. Saad owners tactics. The general pub- 
nisin on that oocasion it should |Jic is decidedly sympathetic to the 
be pointed out that, as some. | ctrikers. oes | 
people say, there is an “Iron | Coming at the same time as the 
Curtain” that stretches across Louisville & Nashville railroad 


Jt is directed against the profi- time there are about 12,000 here. 
iteers of the state's largest single: Seniority and job securjlty are non- 
industry, amounting to approxi-' existent. Comes the winter sea- 
mately $l*billion a vear. This in- son's: influx of seasonal workers. 
dustry’s moguls scoop up a profit and every workers job hangs on 


take his usual crack at Commu- 


this world; on one side-of the 
curtain there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, and 
it sticks with iron-clad force; on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Fords SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. 
« 


strike, the militant and successiul 
strike of the telephone workers, 
and the current struggles in pros- 


‘ 


phate and sugar, it is part of the | 


new southwide surge toward trade 
unionism. 

The strike is being conducted: 
by the yéar-round workers who 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


American. workers. The 10-hour 
days and 7-day weeks deprive 
these worxers ot Florida's famed 


trast to the luxurious living of the 


ca in these ocean-front pal- 


aces. If ‘the stranglehold of the 
big hotel owners is broken on ques- 


‘based on. slave-like exploitation,| the whim or mood of the hotel 
especially of Negro and Latin-' owners. 


So far 22 hotels have 

been struck—the biggest and lush- 

igi in the industry. mentary right which bas been dis- 
: *,* . ! “4 

| he conditions of these wosk-' puted by each hotel separately tliat 


. " ; ‘ " a ole > + . 7 e . . 
sunshine and stand in stark con- ers seem incredible in 20th cen- it would take a Philadelphia law- 


tury U. S. A. The health-breaking yer to keep track of the tecbni- 
ours with never a cent of over-, calities. 

time pav, wages as low as 53 cents’ But the essential point is that 
an hour, the killing pace, the in- Florida’s laws provide a_ ready 


tions of union recognition, their adequate working equipment, the basis for union-busting. Even 
union-busting arrogance will no; nervous tension, the insecurity—alli when the Circuit Courts vacated 
longer set the pattern for the vari-'these abuses are now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- light. ‘six hotels, the Supreme Court 
ing into \this state. The union has dug in for a long overruled them and upheld the 
: * struggle and necds every bit of, injunctions, on the grounds that 
THE HOTEL WORKERS are support it can muster. the union did not prove it repre- 
striking for union recognition as| Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workers. But Florida law 
the major prerequisite for winning, date has been conducted in the’ provides no channels for proving 
pay, fair working condi-|courts for the right to picket. At such representation. There is a 
- |tions, dignified treatment as work-' the present moment only one hotel “right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
- lers.. At the height of the season is being picketed. There have been Law, Florida’s Taft-Hartley. But 
there are some 20,000 hotel work-|such a voluminous series of court; there is no labor board, no com- 
ers in- the nearly 400 hotels in;actions connected with this ele-| (Continued on Page 10) 


THE TRAGEDY is _s that 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed if they .let the 
@ruth reach their members 
permit 


ieee . 


ee. 


Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


be just. as concerned about the; 
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~ American Public Pushed 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. : 
The resolution of the scien- 
tists declared: | 
“In view of the fact that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknowl- ’ 
edge publicly, that their purposes: 
cannot be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge them, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
ls kelentitts declared’ “asd. a - “=°*"s for the settlement of all 
| es = 2? , matters of -dispute between 
an end to war. | the peril is understood, there is ean 
“Shall we put an end to the hope they may collectively avert =: * : 
human race; or eg mankind it. io AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
renounce war’, the declaration eke ee Sil count ankinn Ghee 
of the scientists asked. _— ae es ied through the length and 
The declaration drafted at the leased after Prof. Einsteins — pyeadth-of the USA. Millions of 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, death, but was signed by him. Americans joined in the churches 
famed British philosopher and Other scientists who attached — of their denominations in prayers 
their names were Russell, Prof. for success of the 


mathematician, was sent by Rus- : “summit” 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. Leo- meeting in Geneva. 
pold Infeld; Prof. Herman Jo- The National Council of the 


ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 
Fraiice and Peoples China. seph Muller, Prof. Ceeil F. Churches of Christ in the USA 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 


by the lake in Switzerland. ~ 

The demand tor: peace was NY 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
wiversary Conference of. the — 
United Nations in San Francisco 
Jast month. 

On the heels of that significant 
gathering. nine of the world’s 
leading scientists, including the 
Jate Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 


“All, equally, are in_ peril,” 


for Big 4 


~.. 


Hiroshima 
Kaliy Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which cabled 
President Eisenhower its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful out- 
come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb _biast. 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 


energy and control of test nuc- 


Jear explosions by East-West 
agreement, 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
masses. : 

A call for militant action. for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Women’s International 
League's national convention in 


Oakland, Cal. 


ial 


Talks 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be a sincere desire on both 
sides to really solve the prob- 
Jems and not merely to make a 
pretense, 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides, 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that there are different 
economic systems, and that. we 
have to Jearn to live together.” 

* 

MORE THAN 15,000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions* called on the President 
“to let nothing stand in the way 
of reaching agreements at the 
conference.” 

Grass roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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By ABNER W. BERRY | 

IN TWO HEARINGS on school desegregation last week, federal three - man) 
courts slammed on ‘the legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in Virginia and South) 
Carolina an indefinite reprieve. Both in Columbia, $.C., and Richmond, Va., the courts, 


Borers Cau rute of te a were ordered to refrain from | comply with the Supreme Court | 
May 31, bowed to a South-wide Tetusivg admission to students on | decision. And in both hearings | 
1; Bet geldct thadove ho nre-2ount of race or color. But the! judges indicated their personal 
es cc: PT conditi ler which the injunc- support to segregated — schools’ 
dicted “chaos” if integration a beer | es | | 
Seleend forthwith. tion becomes effective made it al- ‘while honoring in carefully chosen 
Both decisions were in effect Most meaningless. legal language the U. S. Supreme | 
decrees issued under the latest * ie seagoing Park dul : 
Supreme Court ruling against se- FOR THE school boards were ae — J. yea " Bell 
gregated schools. School authori- given their own time in which to bom <del “a " ~— 1, | 
ties in South Carolina and Virgi-“make necessary arrangements to eos 3 6a eygnion tio ow Be 
—- a + anes vad ruled three years ago that) 
| e isegregation was legal—sat in the | 

| ‘South Carolina case. In Rich-| 

Negro Press Mirrors mond, three days later Judge Do-' 
bie was joined by Judges Albert 
| V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. 

| Judge Parker, in his opening, 

eaceé ope 0 : Cop & remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 


fendant school board officials some. 
NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have re- advice on how to maintain segre- 
flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian §@ton. The Supreme Court and 
ss =i ea . the 14th Amendment, be said, did 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne-, 
gro people. Among the most clear- Ber See MSN a 


cut expressions were those of : 
iiaaniete ‘And editors tenance of international peace and} 
1955.| security. 


For example, on June’ 4, , . 

Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh! _In fact, Dr. Logan recalled, the 
Couriers United Nations column-| UN Charter “provided that, be- 
ist, wrote about an invitation he| fore the Security Council was rea- 
had received to attend the Hel- dy to begin uts peace-keeping func-| 
sinki meeting of the World Peace tions, the Big Five should consult 
‘ . é = : mt. ae 
Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it a fied a ad 

be known that he felt there was ealizing that by mentioning 


- ' 
} in ww 


‘effective instrument for the main-. 


a lett-of-center cast to the council, the Big Five, he had also touched 
but he applauded its objectives upon the Chinese question, Dr. not force a state to maintain public 


“for disarmament, -. for- outlawing} +082". observed: eae 
the Hell Bomb and peaceful co- Despite timidity engendered by untary segregation illegal. 


operation between nations and peo-| fear of being called a Communist, | : “Nothing in the Constitution or 
ples.” there is a growing body of opin-| in the decision of the Supreme 


schools, nor did the law make vol-| 


“I’m so hungry for real peace,” ion in the United States favoring Court takes away from the people 
Cayton continued, “that~I don’t inclusion of Red China as a.mem- freedom to choose the schools they, 
care what kind of a platter it is ber of the Big Five. April in Ban- attended,” Judge Parker empha- 
served on,” and he was tired “of dung and July in Geneva may con-  SIZed, ‘ 


a world where the stock markets! tribute to the thaw in the cold 
do a nose dive when a ‘peace scare’| War that will revive the high hopes| THE PERTINENCE of this re- 
breaks out.” of the optimists at San Francisco|mark was questionable since the 
“As you gather,’ Cayton con-, ten years ago.” ‘suits of Negro parents, resulting 
cluded his column, “I'm for peace;) * ‘in the Supreme Court decision, 
Im for people who have the guts| MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor; were against the restraint, by the 
to talk about it and meet to try,of the Los Angeles Tribune, in|State against the free choice of 
to do something about it... . I;commenting on the UN anniver- Schools by Negro children. 
do wish this Helsinki business will) sary, saw it this way: It was Judge Dobie who, in the 
“Let's face it. We are not going) Richmond hearing, carried the pro- 
segregation ball. He felt called 


future of Horace Cayton as it might to take our little atomic bomb and 
be about Ivan Russky.” _| wipe the rest of the world off the upon to inform defendants and 
* rest of the earth. complainants, alike, that school 

DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN,| “And there may be co-existence boards could comply with the Su- 
the Negro foreign policy expert|for a long time to come of two!preme Court decision by closing 
writing on July 2, in the Couriér| theories of government which seem|the public schools. Courts, said 
on the United Nations Tenth An-| now inacapable of inhabiting the| Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 
niversary, decried the “polariza-|same earth. . . . The rest of the!to run schools, aia 
tion” of world powers as a result; world has wiped the star-dust out} Thurgood Marshall, chief couh- 
of the cold. war and hoped for|of its eyes, and doesn't look on!sel for the National Associatiofi for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big|us quite as a saviour of ind./the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
Three plus France.” Sugh a re-|...So why d-n't we put down our|ple, in answer to a question on this 


construction, Dr. Logan advised,) slingshot and Davy Crockett B-Bjmatter from the bench; said he 
might help “make the UN... an gun, and get +n with it.” | (Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS | 


© NAACP to Test Ga. School Ban 
° Bares Hoax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


GEORGIA State Board of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand would be challenged in 
courts. Georgia Board also ex- 
tended ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 

* 


FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy emploves moving 
out of Washington apartment 
house because it rented to Ne- 
groes were exposed in Chicago 
Defender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
broadcast overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender reveaied 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians,” said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
Jord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 
to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 
ments. “Meanwhile,” Defender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in léav- 
ing out facts and beaming the 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” 
* 


NAACP in District of Colum- 
bia launched campaign to raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in — 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safeway 
stores for six years, is survived 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 


has been held for grand jury. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Britons Hit Smith Act 
® Robeson Demands Passport 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and 41. distinguished 
Britishers last week issued an 
open letter to the U. S. govern- 
ment protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment — of 
Americans and urging the 
abandonment of future prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 


members of Parliament, artists, 


scientists, educators and trade 
union officials. 
* 

PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand ‘that the State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
granting him the passport. for 
which he has fought for five 
years. State Department ofh- 
cials said his request would: be 
given consideration. 

| * 


EMIL MAZEY, - secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley's (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for. signing a letier to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
McCarran-Walter. Act, Mazey 
said Rep, Bentley’s attempt to 
intimidate people with whom he 
for a policé state.” 

* 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, F 
director, in -his sabal report Ff , 


disa ‘was “appropriate only 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to justify the use of informers 
in political cases by lumping 
them with criminal cases. With- ° 
out such informers, he said, 
convictions would be impossi- 
ble. 
* 

IN CLEVELAND, eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the indictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
paid Department of Justice in- 
formers. 

* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited last week from Min- 


neapolis to Milwaukee to face 


a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an assumed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
years. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged. that 


bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 


consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 310, 
Milwaukee, = \ 

DORIS DUKE filed suit in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelou® 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named 
along with the publisher. Screén 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit. of 
$1 million against the magazine 


is pending in cour. - 
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Robeson Asks Passport As Both 
A Natural and Equal’ Right 


| 
| 
| 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau travel is not only a “natural right,”:\do” he said, “and I must. start 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paul as the Supreme Court has said, but right away.” Included in his plans 
Robeson, noted singer, insisted also an “equal right.” ‘are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
that the State Department re-| “That is the way the Negro citi-|in London where he first played 
store his “right to travel.” He came) zens of this country see it,” he de- the part 25 years ago, a filin ver- 
to Washington for conferences with| clared. “Indeed colored peoples|sion of the play to be made in 
the State Department for the resto-,all over the world will see here a' Moscow, and concert tours of 
ration of his passport which, he, basic test of democratic principles.”;Great Britain, France, the Scan- 
said, “has been arbitrarily and un-| He expressed gratification for'dinavian countries, the Soviet 
lawfully denied me for the past)the interest shown in his passpert)Union, Eastern Europe, China, 
five years.” fight by “fair-minded Americans | India. Israel, and other countries. 
| He said that the many offersjof various political viewpoints! Conferences had originally been 
‘he has received for “concert, stage "and “especially for the vigorous scheduled with Miss Frances 
and film appearances in other expressions of support from my Knight, head of the passport divi- 
ands” are of “great importance” toyown people who see most clearly sion, but she was ‘reportedly 
him as.an artist. They afforded him the larger issues involved.” scheduled to testify before a Sen- 
an opportunity to “earn a liveli-| He expressed thanks also for ate committee today. 
‘hood in the practice of my -pro-|the “warm invitations from audi-| An inconclusive conference was 
‘fession,” he said. | ences throughout the world, and held Monday with Raymund T 
| He demanded the right to ful-/for their messages of good will Yingling, of the legal adviser’s of- 
fill these engagements. and concern.” fice to the Secretary of State. 
Robeson said that the right to; “I've got a lot of travelling to ‘obeson was accompanied: by 
| his attorneys, Leonard B. Boudin, 
of New York, and James Wright, 
of Washington. 


Se, 


STATE DEPARTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRavec, | 
BAT RULED UNLAWFUL BY US. APPEALS COURT, | 


wnt '_ 2 Ships Leave, Fail to Unload 


— Unions, General Electric Open ct... . 
Snions, venera cleciric pen Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 
i 
| JIWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor-' er nts of Sheboygan a Nhil- 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 hearty camake tedieg es "hecluaiees a i ee ree rn 


cargo for the_strikebound Koliler' succeeded in delaying a large sup-' 
: , Co. finally gave it up as a bad job ply of clay from reaching Konler.! 

‘ical Workers i in- | eve fe, Is agreement by) ;,’ Pte ) st i nas, 5 a 
. ee, i eo — tend - neg Ba 2 a t by after wandering around the Great This may hinder Kohlers efforts 
errpy eee Wo ‘a ~ rt TUE sneritn ti rn a ‘Lakes tor a week. to continue operations in defianéeé| 

1ac : “ker ave | 1e KK seems to attac ‘on- : ; ; , ee if 

eS ‘opal : ag nde |B ble import me to the mem-|., After vain attempts to unload of the UAW; at the Jeast it will 

“ ‘conferences 0 ! anc em-|., . : ae” : , | 
- epee abs, woe mn oa Liehin of rr am ;-Rord 2nd on the their cargo of clay, first. in the make that effort much more costly, 
ee eT el a pores Oe I steag ie : iport of Sheboygan and ‘then in/if the bulkv clay must be shipped | 
eral Electric Co. for 125,000)board of directors of ‘GE, sey | Milwaukee’s city-owned port, the,by rail from as far away as Mon- 
workers. ‘sidering it a “vote for” the Ford |* — y pets : ' we dae, | 
The IVE represents 100,000 of/layoft pay plan. 


‘two ships headed for Montreal.|treal.” 
Bis) workers: the UE 25,000, The UE is putting also con- Four more ships scheduled to-un-| The 
‘siderable importance on the elim- 


TI sa Sale he Con load Kohler clay here will be di- 
inne deta! ak thd company’s ination of inequities and raises sega py the ship opera- 
offices here. | skilled crafts; improvement of Es at ol 1 vessels.|against other employers — with, 
| | pensions to a minimum of $100 a' le Odyssey of the two vessels,)"oe >" a ti bose 9? oo 

A suplementary unemployment) - in. higher sickness and acci-|tne Fossum and the Divina, is which it may have future rm ap 
benefits plan, patterned after the! gent mal - and hotter provi-| on the surface, a big victory for;1t already has vowed to block the! 
Ford plan, tops the list of LUE aalt | hoe é ar pay .and vaca-|the union officials,” the Wall unloading of Kohler-bound clay at 
demands. An across-the-board sub-|°~"” Y : Street Jownal’s — correspondent,|#ny other U. S. ports.” | 


stantial wage increase tops the Ray Vicker, conceded. “They The Wall Street correspondent 


EE eeEEEEEEEOE———————e— 


(Continued from Page 4) 
sional Record by Sen. Wilkam 
Langer, the farmers resolution 
was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the McKenzie County 
Farmers Union, Waltford City, 
IN. EB, 

The chiefs of state of the 
“Big Four’ should “not leave 
Geneva until they have achieved 
at Jeast the beginning toward 
\brooded, “may inspire it to trv, peaceful sokution of world 
| , } “| problems, the CIO Retail, 
similar tactics in the nation’s ports! Wholesale and Department 
Store Union said in a “Memo to 
the Summit” published on the 
front page of the union’s official 
paper. 

“You may never get another 
opportunity—dont let this one 


The CIO’s International UniO approved strike authorization in: 


| 
. ° v.« i 
unions success, Vicker! 
| 


UE’s demands. Visiting Kharkov 


The IVE is also demanding a 
wage increase and improvements|ican farmers touring the Soviel 
in the pension, insurance, vacation | Union left Moscow by train for 
provisions; changes in the incen-|Kharkov. 
tive plan and the full union shop.| They were accompanied by a 

The IUE’s locals have alteatit | group of U.S. newsmen. 


eee a 


es 


rw ee ee + ee. 


NATIONAL STANDING 


Minnesotan readers of The Worker, striving to reach their 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs by their picnic this weekend, con- 
tinued to show: almost the only signs of circulation activity this 
past week. | 

They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in 
the land to achieve their annual mark. 

They are only at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker 
subs, however. But once they've sueceeded in attaining their im- 
mediate aim of 300.subs for the weekend paper, they expect to 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. | 

Outside of the Minnesota area, there is some slow but steady 
activity in Michigan. The Michiganders came up with seven 
Worker subs and three for the D.W. They are within 30 of reaching 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. 7 

New Yorkers continued to lag badly, with a total of 12 
worker subs and three tor the Daily Worker for the entire week 
With no expansion of bundle sales, circulation of both papers in 
New York continues to decline. 

Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: 


1955 1955 Whkr. 
Wkr. D.W. EBdle. 


To Last To 
Goal Goal Date Goal Week Goal Date 
2 10 


7 20 
400 


Fund Drive 


To 
Date 


State 


Alabama 

Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

Cennecticut 

Colo., N. Mex., 
Wyom, 

Florida 

yeorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 125 

Iowa, Neb., Kan. 20 

Louisiana 

Maryland-D.C. 

Michigan 

Minn.-Dakotas 

Me.-Kan. City, K. 


28 11 
47 2045 


59 
48 


6489.50 
JO11.50 
107.50 
z 
1991 
1036.50 
$48.75 
507 
Si 
3373.83 


tt BB ro uok 


$2:82< Bucst . 
J : 
oP alt awe. 


.. State 100006 
Total U.S.A, 16000 


; 
; 


j 
' 
; 


| 


succeeded in bending the city gov- 


MOSCOW.—A group of Amer-, 


ee — 


Schools 


(Continued from Page 4) | 
wasn't sure that it was legal to close, 


~ schools for the purpose of evading, 


a Supreme Court decision. He, 
said his staff was studying the 
matter. 

Judge Dobie became impatient 


with Spottswood Robinson III, an-| 


other NAACP attorney; who told pore 
‘the court Negroes would be the 
last 


fo wish for closed public) 


breck, 


joined Kohler and the shipowners: 
in screaming “secondary boycott” | 


at city officials who refused to act 
as strikebreakers or give the green, 
‘light for bloodshed in-the face of 


union demonstrations and a threat- 
ened general strike. “The long arm 
of Walter Reuther has reached out 
and paralyzed the Milwaukee citv 
government, wailed Stanley Hoe-| 
attorney for the cargo) 
owners. 


| 
When CIO and AFL officials 


| 


wide strike if the Fossum attempt-' 


schools, but that “we cannot accept ed to unload its cargo at the city | 


threatened a general city- |. 


| JUDGE DOBIE was softer with 


‘toward integrated schools, | 


a segregated school.” The judge docks, Socialist Mayor Frank P.| 


| 


snapped: — hell "7 high wa- Zeidler ordered the ship not to} 
‘+r, come darkness or dawn, non- ; er | : 
ter, come Carkness ¢ . dock. When the Divina appeared! 
segregation or nothing at all. ae ‘ | 

+ ‘with another lead of clay for Koh- 
ler, the Milwaukee city council! 
r . said the ship could dock, but it; 
r. Justin Moore, counsel for the * ay , a 
school board, who feared contempt guarantee” the unloading of the! 
‘citations for non-compliance be- ecco] | 
‘cause he had no idea of the mean-,|- 


‘ “a9? <7}: | 3 
ing of “good faith” and by the Con 


—— ee 
oe ee ee ee 


speed.” He was soothed by the 
judge: : 
| “Can you see this court sending | 
them (the defendants) to jail if they 
‘come in good faith?” 

| Both Prince Edward County, 
'Va., and Clarendon County, S. C., 
have Negro majorities. Negroes 
outnumber whites eight-to-one iD ready taken. place in she sworld.’ 
‘Clarendon County, while the ratio! canator Joseph McCarthy repeats| 
= three-to-one in Prince Edward. the old routine like a hippo oto-| 
It is in these Negro majority coun- pus chewing cold slaw. Valkwte-. 
|ties that the integration fight is fac-' nately, many other persons 
ing its toughest opposition. = — are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty 

Elsewhere in the South things’ phrases of the cold war. 

| were somewhat different. Twenty- These include: Soviet “chican- 
five Negro children in the Hoxie,' ery” “motives,”. “slave labor,” 


(Continued from Page 5) 7 
can people. : 

Only a few politicians here have | 
been able to reorient themselves 
to the vast changes that have al-! 


in the fall. A Texas Federal Court 
ordered the admission of a Negro| coupled with the equally profound 
to the University of Texas system,' lesson that we should lead from 
although university authorities vot-| strength, with the wary admoni- 
ed for integration m the fa of| tion that if we lead too much from 
1956. Nine Oklahoma cities and| strength our allies and friends in 
all the state's colleges will be in-| the world will become more wa 
tegrated this fall. Two North Ca-!of us than ever, because they will 
rolina_ cities, Ashville and Char-| think we are War mongers. 
* 


it is weak or strong. These are 


gress Echoes 


} 


Ark., school district will be in-| “satellites,” bold assertions that the: 
tegrated with 1,000 white children; Soviet Union is at Geneva because. 


i the pe 


lotte, have indicated favorable steps 


SENATOR William Knowland, | side. | 


pass, said the union’s memo to 
the “Big Four.” | 
* 

WHEN EISENHOWER #§sar- 
rived in Geneva he received a 
cable from the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, chairman of the. Hiro- 
sima Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
vour deliberations with other 
heads of states will result in 
common agreement so necessary 
to keep the world free from an- 


nihilation by H-bomb.” 


The newspaper Toronto Star 
greeted the Geneva Conference, 
stating it:was the “oft-forgotten 
man in the. street, in his hun- 
dreds of millions all over the 
world, who has placed those 
four chairs around that table in 
far-off Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and trv 
again.” | 

It is the man in the street who 
is-demanding that leaders of na- 
tions act to free the world from 
fear and the menace of war. 


Peace Demands 


Republican floor leader, maintain- 


deserve the thanks of the Ameri- ed his equivocal position between 


Eisenhower and McCarthy as the 
Geneva conference got under way. 
During the debate Jast week on 
the Senate “liberation” resolution, 
number 127, McCarthy thanked 
him for having introduced a Soviet 
condemnation where McCarthy 
had failed. 

Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
er game by not mentioning the 
Soviet Union in the resolution, and 


the McCarthy game by declaring 
in the debate that the resolution 
was directed “at the Soviet Union. 

Knowland’s decision several 
weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
Carthy’s resolution reflected his 


‘belief that the President's main 


support in the nation today rests 
on his conciliatory attitude toward 
ples desire fer peace. Know- 
land recognized_that in a dispute 
with the President popular sup- 
port would be on the President's 


7 
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Life as Smith Act Prisoner 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from $17 a month in fourth grade 
to $37 a month in first grade. Most 
of the men were classified third 
and fourth grade—and never seem- 
ed to make the hig 
though the work in industry 1 
hard. it was often sought after for 
the money it paid, but mainly be- 
cause it gave a man a chance to 
earn “industrial good time’ —extra 
days off the sentence each month. 
The Smith Act political prisoner 
was usually denied the right to ap- 
ply for “industrial work” and there- 
by denied the right to achieve this 
extra time off. 

This is but one of many forms 
of .special. discrimination against 
the political prisoner. For although 
the prison authorities, starting with 
Director Bennett of the U.S. Pri- 
son Bureau, claim that “there are 
no political prisoners,” it is they 
who set up a special casie and 
category system around us by deny- 
ing the political prisoner certain 
privileges which are granted to all 
other federal prisoners. The more 
frank of the officials admit this to 
us orally, but will never put it in 
writing. 

After six: months in prison, if 
there are no disciplinary violations 
on your record, and if you are 
recommended by vour work fore- 
man, vou are entitled to meritori- 
ous good time (MGT), if it is 
acted upon by the Classification 
Committee and approved by the 
warden. MGT is highly prized be- 
cause it entitles one to two days 
a month “good time” off one’s sen- 
tence for the first year, and four 
days a month for subsequent years. 
(This is ig: addition to the regular 
“good time” and extra time one 


could earn on “industrial work’).;*% Bie 
‘of rules were adopted. These pro- 


In our cases, it would have amount- 
ed to getting out four months ear- 
lier than we did. Every one of us 
was recommended time and again 
for MGT by our officers—and re- 


jected every time. lu my case, this 


happened four times. 


The official explanation for the 
rejection ranged from the frank 
adinission that it was “the nature 
of your case,” to an expresison of 
concern that “there are radio com- 
menutators’ who would make an 
issue ot it. 

. 


ALTHOUGII every federal pri- 
soner is. allowed to correspond wiih 


10 people—not one of us was able |! 


to get a single name approved and 
were finally told we would not be 
permiited to write to anv one be- 
youd our immediate families. 
were rigidly circumscribed in the 
newspapers and magazines we 
could subscribe to. My experience 
with boeks was interesting and, | 
understaud, tvpical of what the 
others experienced as well. Each 
risoner is entitled to purchase two 
aber 
proved by the warden’s office and 
if it is ordered directly from the 
publishers. During the first vear, 
ouly a minimum of difficulty was 
experienced. But tor the next two 


——— — ee ee 


| 


' 


and one-half years erory single re- 
quest I- submitted was rejected. 
These included such books as 
“American-Russian Diplomatic Re- 
lations—1795-1945°; “How Music 


her grades. Al-| Expresses Ideas’; “The Frontiers 
: <}of Economic Knowledge’”—the au- 


thor is the chief economic advisor 
to Eisenhower—and “The Decline 


| 


and Fall of British. Capitalism.” | 


Finally, I requested permission to 


; 
; 


ipurchase the “U.S. Statistical Ab-' 
stract” from the Government Print-| 
‘ing Office. [ was notified, after four 
‘months, that Warden Humphrey, 


| 


| 
! 


i 
| 


| 


; 
' 


' 


had rejected my request. Upon 
pressing for an explanation, [I was 
told that “this book itself is alright, 
but any book you get will be used 
by you for your own purposes.” 


Then I was told: “You know: there 


is a rule against continuing in pri- 
son the kind of activity you engage 
in on the outside.” This, of course, 
made sense to the prison official, 
since we were jailed for our ideas, 
and he was going to try to stop us 
from thinking in jail. 

During our first winter in Lewis- 
burg, Carl Winter and I were in- 
vited by other inmates to attend a 


| 


i 


| 


‘Current Events Forum. We were 
asked a lew times to be the lead-oft : 


speaker-on some current subject. I'¢- 


lother week. I was hailed to “Court’ 


was asked to take the affirmative of 
the question: “Resolved that the 
McCarran - Walter Act should be 
Xepealed.” A large attendance and 
a lot of interest decided the group 
to carry the discussion on for an- 
(before the two. Associate War- 
dens, the Captain, and a couple of 
Lieutenants) the next morning and 
told that I had been “conducting 


| 


| 


} 


Communist propaganda” and given, 


a stern warning. The Forum was 
suspended for a month, a new set 


vided that all subjects must be 
approved by the Associate War- 


‘den: and that while Williamson 


| 


We: 


a month, if the title is ap-' 


——— 


and Winter could attend, they 
could no longer participate in the 
Forum. More than halt the attend- 
ance fell off as a result of this dis- 
crimination against us. I have 
learned since that in the other 
prisons also the political prisoners 
were either not allowed to attenc 
certain classes; and in some cases, 
the class was disbanded eutirelv. 

Every political prisoner comes 
out of prison with many stories 
and facts of special discriminations 
practiced against him or her. It is 
the authorities, not the political 
prisoner, who place him in a spe- 
cial category. Not only does this 
create special hardships upon the 


} 


| 


| 


(Fast’s Example 


(Continued from Page 9) 


In the continuing battle for 
The Worker to survive, is it 
enough for writers to help f- 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility—to appear 
in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human _ interest 
pieces, criticism, etc. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 
conscious of its responsibilities. 
It merits the best, responds to - 
it, is proud of the writers its 
traditions inspire. In writing 
for this audience, directly, in 
The Worker, a special Law of 
the Conservation of Creative 
Suergy operates: the more the 
writer gives, he more he gets 
back. 

What he gets back is renewed . 
lifeblood for his further work, 
from the lives otf the people 
who most deeply appreciate his 
work. 


WALTER LOWENFELS. 


Toreh of Light 
(Continued from Page 7) 
In Brazil, where the outlawed 


one ot the most influential news- 
papers is the left wing Voz Oper- 


ommunist Party remains a power, | 


aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. | 


In the industrial center of Sao 
Paulo the left wing Noticias de 
Hoje is the guide of many thou- 
sands of workers. 

There is not the space here to call 
the honor roll of all the progres- 
sive press of Latin America. Let 
me only mention Pueblo, organ of 
the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico; Nuestra Palabra of the Com- 
munist Party of Argentina; Tribuna 


| 


Popular of the outlawed Commu-- 


nist Party of Venezuela, and _ its 
brother in exile, Noticias de Vene- 


zuela, published abroad; the left 
wing Adelante of Costa Rica: Jus- 


ticia of the Communist Party of 
Uruguay; Vistazo, progressive 
weekly of Chile; Orientacion of the 
Popular Socialist © (Communist) 
Party of the Dominican Republic. 

All these are champions of the 


free Press, fighting for the libera- 
tion of their peoples, detenders ot 


democracy and peace. 


Moseow Letter 
(Continued from Page 9) 


of culture, including what the ul-' 
tra-materialists might call the pure-: 


lv luxurious phases. For instance, 


political’ prisoner, but more dan- 3" the realm of art (including lit- 


gerous, it virtually declares “open 
season” for all crackpot provoca- 
tions and attacks upon the politi- 
cal prisoner as in the murderous 


erature and music as well as visual] 


| 


| 


i 
i 


‘art) Soviet citizens not only have 


unrivalled facilities for developing 
their own creative talents and for 


} 
' 


| 


assault upon - Robert ‘Thompson. reading, hearing and seeing the 


The fight for the rights of the po- | works of the best masters; they 


litical prisoners has become. in 
America today a fight against spe- 


cial discriminations and in defense , 
of their rights and privileges as ac-! the full. 


corded all other prisoners. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 


How Do You LIRE KT FELLOWS? | HAD IT 


rave also unrivalled facilities for 
learning how to appreciate — and 
therefore how to ENJOY=art to 


Kultchah would limit that en- 


joyment to the lilting Willies and) 


wilting lilies of the. Precious Few. 


That, [ think is the essential dit-| 


ference between Kultchah and cul- 
ture. The Precious Few may be 


precious to themselves: they come) 
‘darned expensive to us. 


* 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: After 
had written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had “said _ it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 
I had said something very similar, 
but about Soviet sport facilities. 
And now I see Mr. “Olympics” 
Brundage has also said asain 
similar: “The lives of almost all of 
Russia’s 200 million are touched 
by the government’s emphasis on 
sports and physical training. .. . 
Unless there is a sudden awaken- 
ing in this country Soviet — : 
men are almost certain to domi- 
nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” | 

But “the government's emphasis” 
on culfure is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are: 
just as tremendous. When I was 
writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 
although their. primary aim is to 
improve. the general standard, are 
“bound to produce (not as an end- 
product, but as a by-product) a 
- increasing nut 


1 


i 
; 


| 
' 
; 
‘ 


| 


; 
' 
' 
’ 


Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 
payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged with father- 
ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has had a long 
career as a professional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists, 
climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 
security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 
his child, as Communists. This was Mazzeis third arret on the non- 
support charge. (Federated Picture). 


Where They Have a Real GAW 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnify the social and cultural 
differences into  unbridgable 
guifs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to unite the world. 
It is my hope that this report 
will help to prevent the division 
of the world into hostile blocs 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopera- 
tion was essential to United Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tinued friendship and coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity.’ 
If anything, Reuther’s boast- 
fuluess of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream of 
“GAW’” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands led 
by Communists on the question 
of guaranteed employment 
comes with ill grace from Ren- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW con- 
veution, last summer in the city 
of Detroit between 140,000 and 
150,000 were unemployed, and 
70,586 Detroiters exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 
in 1954, which means they were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 
* ’ 
DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000 steel 
union members were laid off 
and another 195,225 were. on 
short weeks. But while the 
“prosperity” spurt has given 
Reuther’s and McDonald's mem- 
bers a chance to catch up a 
little with debts, Rieve's textile 
workers continue unemployed 


scientists and other otttenl ‘nie 


ers just.as it goes for athletes. Pity 
ympic Games to show the “posi- 
tion-of-strength” 


- New 


-boys what. the 


by the tens of thousar.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” 

The story is the same for 
clothing, ladies. garment, shoe 
and many others. Within about 
seven vears the number of work- 
ing coal miners was cut in half— 
to less than 250,000 today. 

The June issue of the Labor 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a  govermnent 
study showing that since, 1947 
England manufacturing 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 


000 in textile. 


Little wonder then that even 

the midst of this record 
“boom” in the richest land of 
capitalism, the biggest issue is 
jobs. Workers are worried over 
the inevitable bust. The cry is 
for shorter hours, guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that can save jobs. 


The idea of guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dream. And in the lands of so- 
cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to 
stories of how on the other side 
of the “ourtain” : people can 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 
jobs. ) 


in 


steadil 
world- 


Lif CUT FOR. CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS... 


© ° th. 


ters... That goes. for position isl 


— 


MICHIGAN 


NAT Push Guaranteed 
Werk Week in 


Ganley _ Chrysler Talks 


“What the Dodge workers need|succeed in getting the GM-Ford 
more than anything else is a guar-|pattemn plus more, they should not 
anteed work week,” said UAW|only capitalize on thé gains won in 
Local 3 Veep C. Pat Quinn last!the pattern settlement, but avoid 
week. in the “Dedge Main News.” |the shortcomings in the settlement 

He was referring to the 40 hours as well. This is because the Ford- 
call-in-pay demand asked for but'!GM settlement is a two-sided one 
not gotten in the Ford-GM pattern! with important gains for the work- 
settlement. The assembly divisions|ers, forced on the companies in the 
in Dodge, in the midst of boom|first place by the militancy of the 
cer green in the industry haven’t/auto workers, on the one hand, 
had a full forty-hour work week/and on the other hand, an unneces- 
since May, explained’ Quinn.'sary and impermissible trading 
“Therefore what we need most is'away of other demands, key con- 


guaranteed work week and then/tract changes and local demands, 


guaranteed annual wage.” ‘that could have been won. 
Quinn's statement highlights the| What were the factors that 
views of most auto workers, that brought about:a two-sided settle- 
the Ford-GM Settlement must not! ment? 
be considered the end, but only| At Ford-GM settlement time the 
the beginning for winning more! predicted mass layoffs in the.auto 
advanced economic gains. ‘industry had not yet materialized; 
Thus the Chrysler workers like credit sales, profits, production, as 
the steel workers, can insist on well as inventory, were running 


getting more, especially in the|at record high levels. The Ford- 


areas of plant wide seniority, GM workers, backed by decisive 
wages, fair practices, call in pay,'strike votes and. a $25 million 
anti-speedup and penalty clauses,|strike fund, were prepared. to fight 
skilled trades, outside contractors, for and win demands they had 
etc. waited five long years to get.. They 
As proven by the case of the exerted a powerful grass roots 
Kaiser-Frazer and Studebaker pressure on the top company and 
workers, jobs are not saved by union negotiators. 
retreats on economic and shop} Under these conditions’ Ford 
conditions: 


ooo 


First Jimcrow Test Under New 


FEPC Law in Brewing Trade 


DETROIT. — The “flagrant jim-, gins reports, there are almost no 
crow barrier’ in the brewing indus-| Negro truckers employed by the 
try may be the first case to come) industry. 
before the Michigan State FEP| After — investigations, Higgins 
Commission next fall, Chester Hig-| reached the conclusion that both 


burgh Courier. '—ClO Brewery Workers. and AFL 
While the Negro people consume Teamsters—are to blame for this 
more ef the “poor man’s drink” per! situation. 


capita than any other group, Hig-' CIO Council president ee. 
“a | io IAS ee ee ee, 


Ask Kavanagh Backing on 
Nelson Case Labor Angle 


and GM orientated away from a, 
But if Chrysler workers are to show-down strike and towards a for the pattern settlement. 


ee | ee 


cil would discuss the matter with 
‘international officers of the Brew- 
‘ery Workers Union. 

gins predicts in last week's Pitts-| the companies and the two unions, 
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peaceful settlement. They aban- 
doned their 1954 aim of a worse 
contract and were prepared to pay 
a relatively high price of conces- 
sions to the UAW, including the 
important breakthrough on_ the 
principle of layoff pay, in order 
to put over their final mam aim— 
the extension of the worst clauses 
of the eompany-loaded 5-year con- 
tract for three more years. 

It's an unfortunate fact that 
'pres. Reuther—who also helped 
get the gains that were won—was, 
however prepared to strike only 
on the GAW demand. Therefore 
after Ford offered the economic 
package including the Supple- 
mentary Jobless Benefit Plan, 
pres. Reuther avoided a strike at 
‘all costs, even at the expense of 
‘washing out the main contract de- 
‘mands (in Ford’s) and the main 
‘Local Demands (in Ford and GM). 
‘He had prepared for this in ad- 
vance of the bargaining by drop- 
ping these demands from the list 
of key demands printed in the 
‘United Automobile Worker. 

Under these conditions the set- 
tlement could only be and was a 
‘two-sided one. GM's Curtice’s _ set- 
tlement statement — reflected the 
two-sided nature -of the settlement. 
| So if C. Pat Quinn wants to win 
the guaranteed work week and 
other demands on top of the Ford- 
'GM pattern he vom a construct- 
ive movement of pressure on 
Chrvsler, as well as on Norm 
Matthews, to make sure that these 
demands will not be traded away 


} 


——s ee — ee 


Scholls, whom Higgins questioned, 
voiced surprise and said the Coun- 


provements in the new Michigan 


| Weekly Review column last week. 


FEPC law was called for by Nat 
recording secretary of 
UAW Buick Local 599 in his Flint 


FLINT. — Support for and im-| 


“This act,” said Turner, “with 


all of its admitted shortcomings 
represents the ideals and oo 
of a great number of people whom 


DETROIT-—State Attorney Gen- that the Ford-GM-UAW supple-| we represent. Naturally, we would 


eral Thomas M. Kavanagh was!mentary jobless benefit plan is con- 


urged by citizens’ post cards Jast'sistent with existing state laws. 
_ week to withdraw Michigan's op- 


eon reiiy sccontimnae a would also see the tieup of the 
hea ta * Bd Nelson (Sedition) case. Nelson case with the labor-con- 
The former Michigan attorney demned “right to work” laws. 


like to see a much stronger act, but 
'we do feel that the way is open at 
It was hoped that Kavanagh| ast and that in the-months to come| 

: i we can amend the act to conform 
‘more to the American tradition of 
equal opportunity for-all regard- 
‘less of race, color or creed.” 


general Millard joined in an ami- is : 
cus curias brief directed against Det t AFL Week Char 
the Pennsylvania court’s stand that, rol : ges 


federal legislation supersedes sim- 


! islation supersedes sim-| 
a Balt ceemleket- the baad Fisenhower Harbors Fascists 


would open the door for many 
anti-labor state laws such as the) DETROIT—“It would appear 
“right to seab” (work) and anti-'that the Nazi movement in Amer- 
picketing legislation. Also involved ica is at this stage receiving more 
is the outcome of the Michigan encouragement from the Adminis- 
Trucks Act opposed by the UAW tration than even Hitler reteived 
and other liberal forces. from Hindenburg in the early days 
’ The pro-labor character of the/of his putsch to take over the 
Miehigan state administration was; Third Reich.” 

seen in Kavanaghs recent ruling! This accusation js made editori- 


> 


Se —— ee i ; 


Read New Books and Pamphlets 


While You’re Vacationing! 
The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg,- 
- \ by John Wesley —_..-_- OE Sl pelea a $6.00 
The 13th Juror, by Steve Nelson 
-.: Afriea! Africa!, by Derek Kartun 
The People Vs. Segregated Schools, by Doxey A. Wilkerson .05 
Not Guilty—The Case of: Claude Lightfeot___._______ a ae 


eel 


ally by last week’s AFL Detroit 


Labor News in connection with 
recent revelation that George V. 
McDavitt; chief security officer of 
t)e Small Business - Administration, 


FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 


| BERENSON BOOKSTORE ._ . 
2419 Grand River © Rm. 7. ** WO 4-9015. 


All mail orders to be accompanied by a money order, add 15 cents postage — 


— m lien —— 


— 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


is tied in with Allen Zoll, founder 
of the fascist American Patriots. 
McDavitt, Labor News notes, 
“has been firing civil service em- 
ployes as ‘security risks’ in strictly 
Nazi fashion in order to make 
‘room for his political friends.” 
The editorial continues: “The 
revelation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s connection with the 


much heat that Ike’ had ‘to throw 
the project overboard in order to 
save his own hide. | | 


| “Tt will be interesting now to 


lsee what he does with McCarthy’s 


playmates who are hooked up with 
the fascist elements in America. 
Will Ike continue to hold them to 


—s 
* 
’ 


‘ 
- 
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E. River, 
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Dixon-Yates contract brought so: 


a 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS to Bill 
McKie, “grand old man” of Ford UAW 
Local 600—just 79 years young today, 
July 24. 

—MICHIGAN ~ WORKER STAFF 


= 


= AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
mem, by THE OLD-TIMER 


IT’S NICE to have a bird-dog in Washington. Of a total of 
$68 millions of defense contracts awarded in Detroit, GM hogged 
up $44 millions. What's good fer GM is good for GM. ; 

' WE DON’T BUY KOHLER-the Wayne County CIO noti- 
fied its affiliates. UAW Local 833 has been on strike tor 15 months; 
scabs are turning out plumbing fixtures and fittings. 

* 


“BOOTLEGGED” VERNOR’S gingerale has been coming 
into Michigan frera Ohio plants. Lecal 297, Umited Beverage 
Workers, RWDSU-CIO—on strike since May 26 at Vernor's Detroit, 
Pontiac and Marysville plants—urged fellow workers to avoid the 


bootlegged stuff. 
* 


AFL WORKERS at Ferry-Morse Seed Co. in Detroit won 10¢ 
to 20¢ across the board pay boosts a few minutes before their 
strike “deadline. The two-year contract provides for an additional 
four percent boost next June, additional holiday pay, company-paid 
welfare, life and health insurance plans. The company was forced 
to agree to pay insurance premiums for 12 months after a worker 
is laid off. 

* 


WORK GLOVES are a major gripe at GM’s Fleetwood plant. 
Management finally agreed to provide gloves when “needed,” but 
finds few-are in that category, of course. Cheap canvas gloves have 
been issued to spot and torch welders (who need better). Women 
in Zig Zag complain they can't get replacements for oil-soaked 
gloves. ... An explosion is also brewing on the relief system. 

CHRYSLER CORP. in Los Angeles hired a notorious Cali- 
fornia un-American stoolie, Ruth Drader, as X-ray technician in its 


new plant hospital. 
* 


L. A. CHRYSLER WORKERS in the Guided Missiles Divi- 
sion, who walked out July 1, won most grievances: an agreement 
not to hold the threat of firing over the heads of probationary work- 
ers as a speedup device; the breaking of a particularly speedup- 
crazy foreman and instalaltion of floor mats for foot-sere machme 


operators. ” 
* 


GM FOUNDRY WORKERS in Danville, Ill., won speetacular 
gains after a five-day strike following the national agreement. 
Local wage increases average out to 11'2¢ an hour over and above 
the national boost; the highest raises were won for pattern shop 
machinists who got 46¢ altogether. Sayings to the werkers in life, 
limb and pocketbook are also represented by management agree- 
ment to provide safety gloves, replace safety shoes and pay for 
preseription safety glasses. 

. a: 

AT THE ROUGE, accordimg to the Ford Facts, Star Building 
Column, some of the workers in the Radiator Department were 
given an R and W (reprimand and warn) notice from the com- 
pany fer alleged poor workmanship. The only way te get the 
“quality” asked by the company is to cut prevailing production, 


shid the column. __ : 
* 


JOHN S. BUGAS, Ford VP in charge of Industrial Relations, 
said last week that the Ford Co. gave the UAW supplementary 
jobless benefits because they feared that another auto company 
might grant the full GAW. 

On the UAW “GAW” demand Bugas said it was wrong 
economically, socially and morally as it contained unlimited lia- 
bility, unpredictable costs, destruction of incentive and weuld sabo- 
tage the state unemployment compensation system. But what's bad 
for Ford and “FBI” Bugas is good for America and the Ford workers. 


Detroit Gear Uses ‘Joh Loss’ 
Threat in Bargaining Letter 


DETROIT—Detroit Gear, Di-jhas been = resisting the UAWs 
vision of Borg-Warner Corp., start-|/Economic Package that was re- 
ed its drive for backward step|cently negotiated with Ford and 
conditions last week by _ telling]GM. A day to day extension of the 
employees in an open letter they’re;agreement was announced by 
getting out of the automatic trans-\Doehler officials and UAW V.P. 
mission business. Richard Gosser, while the dead- 

T. J. Ault, President and Gen-|locked economic issues are studied. 
eral Manager, said that “present |_ 
plans are to offer for sale the 
Seven Mile Road Plant and the 
special equipment and tools used 


KELSEY HAYES 


DETROIT. — At Kelsey Hayes 
for automatic transmission produc- Wheel Co., 3,200 employees settled 
, for the GM pattern, with an eco- 


gat ic package that upped the Ford 
: ‘oht- sre “bar- -BOmMuCc package that uppe Or 

ahaa” thee tone hi h Rn {settlément, — es a >y 

s BLE , ~ p-ty Joe MeCusker, UAW Regional 1. 

tatmsnt wasn the fleet sits an apposite 
a 3 LL. nts package, said eGorge 

with your.cooperation we can get vies + oO. 

our costs down to the point where | ‘U8: president of Local 78. 

TERNSTEDT 


we can retain a percentage of the} 
FLINT. — The twice rejected lo- 


business here against this serious 
competition.” ) 

Studebaker and Kaiser-Frazer' ca] agreement for Ternstedt work- 
workers, who were ccerced last | ers, Local 326, was finally approv- 
year into accepting wage cuts on a\ed 417:17,, according to the Flint 
similar plea, have been suffering Weekly Review. Penalties, includ- 
from increased. speedup and lay-| ing 12 discharge cases, arising from 
offs ever since. | ~ |the June 27 local strike are being 
. Meanwhile, the Doehler-Jarvis negotiated with the company, ace 


|Division of the National Lead Co.,’ cording to the report. . 


- 
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‘PEACE!’ —Say Michigande 


By ELEANOR ELLISON 


Quakers have just returned from a trip there and were 


5 


toric meeting at the summit.” | 
Although UAW and CIO president Walter Reuther 


Outstanding Michiganders last week voiced hopes 
for peace parallel with those of 29 Democratic Con- 
gressmen who declared that President Eisenhower’s 
participation in the Big Four meeting is a “constructive 
opportunity to move away from the possibility of an 
atomic war which would destroy civilization.” 

August. Scholle, president of the Michigan CIO 
Council, asserted: “All that we can hope for 4s thaf*this 
conference will lead towards permanent world peace. 
This conference can be a contributing factor toward 
world trade and for full empolyment for the workers 
of Detroit.” 

William H. Adams, clerk for the Detroit Friends, 
expressed the feeling that “all individuals should pray 
and hope that this conference will bring permanent 
world peace. 

“The trouble with this country,” he added, “is that 
e and prejudice has brought tension and fear. This 

onference will help ease these tensioas. 

“The way Russia has changed hey attitude 
chief factor in the easing of world ‘tensions. 


is a 
Five 


given the friendliest aud most cooperative consideration 


ever. This was the best visit that any of the Friends - 


have ever had. This means peace and that is all to the 
good. Especially since McCarthy has been eclipsed, 
things look very promising.” 

Dr. «Benjamin Holme, Detroit Annual Conference 
of Methodists, declared: “Our prayers are for the suc- 
cess of this conference and for better understanding and 
more peaceful relations with all of the nations of the 
world, We offer our prayers for all, and especially for 
this conference, for the President and everyone who is 
there.” 

Coleman Young, executive secretary of the National 
Negro Labor Council, asserted: “The Big Four Con- 


ference in Geneva is an expression of the overwhelming 


desire of the vast majority of the peoples of the world. 


for an end to the Cold War and for peace in our time. 

“These same popular sentiments that have forced 
Eisenhower and Dulles to sit down across the table 
at Geneva must now be intensified so that our reluctant 
negotiators will be unable to-sabotage the great hope 
and possibilities for peace that are promised in this his- 


could not be reached for comment last week, he went 
on record at the last UAW Convention on issues in- 
volved at Geneva. : 
“What good is a higher wage if our great cities 
are in ashes?” he declared at that time, “What is the | 
future of our children unless mankind finds a way: in the 
world to prevent the use of these terrible weapons of 
destruction? Nobody can win a war fought with atomic 
H-bombs, and therefore what we need to realize is 
taht we can win only if we find a way to avoid war.” 
The dearest hopes of millions in Michigan and 
billions throughout the world accompanied the Pres- 
ident to Geneva. A Peace Petition sponsored by Dr. 
Henry Hitt Crane, Councilwoman Mary Beck and 
scores of other prominent citizens had urged him to 
“negotiate with others according to the Golden Rule. 
. . . Abolish weapons of mass extermination as an 
initial step toward international disarmament and de- 
vote the savings to human betterment. Reconcile con- 
flicts peaceably through the United Nations and help 
nations of differing systems to live together in peace.” 


— 
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Women’s Demands at Dodge: 


| 


—— 
’ 
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DETROIT.—Strengthening their, women’s story, as stated at the 
union leaders’ negotiations at bargaining table: | 
Chrysler, workers at Dodge main) “Wire room classification 989 has, 
are backing five main demands: |never been changed in 13 years! 

1. The model FEPC clause, gen- . : 
erally regarded as non-expandable.|brought into the Department, 

2. Elimination of the 13-year-old, many more people work there now 
women’s. wire-room ‘low-wage than 13 years ago, methods of, 
trap.’ iwork have changed, living stand-) 

3. Skilled-trades demands, in-|ards changed but through all this) 
cluding protection from loss of jobs we have been stuck with a classi-, 
to outside contractors, and raises fication that was negotiated years 
‘to make skilled wages comparable|ago. ighty percent of our workers | 
to those in the jobbing shops. are in this outdated classification 

4. Plant-wide seniority. '—over 700 women and a handful 

5. Remove from jurisdiction of! of men. | 
the umpire all beefs on produc-| “The job write-up,” continued 
tion standards, and make produc- the wireroom leaders,” includes al-. 


On ‘Must List 


new machinery has been ~~ 


igan| Emil Mazey Blasts Bentle y 
Attack on Petitioners 


Against Walter-McCarran 


DETROIT.—Emil Mazey, UAW) propose changes in the immigra-!did he release this information in 
secretary-treasurer, last week de- tion and naturalization law. ithe first place?” the UAW leader 
nounced as “unprovoked and un-| “Ever since its enactment in demanded, 
justified” an attack by Rep. Alvin 1952, over President Truman’s, “He lists the names, says the 
Bentley (R-Mich.) against 35 veto, there has been widespread) information ‘would show a. dero- 
Michiganders who signed an open; Opinion that this law is racist,'gatory..character in some cases’ 
letter to Congress on the Walier-| discriminatory and inhuman and and thus he indiscriminately sows 
McCarran law. that it must be repealed or dras- seeds of donbt against every one 

The open letter, written by the tically amended if we are to main- of the 35. 

Rey. Henry Hitt Grane, pastor of! tain basic democratic principles,”|) “Many of them are clergymen, 
the Central . Methodist Church, | declared the 73 signers of the let- attorneys or college professors. 
had urged the Senate and House ter, which was entered in the June Most are outstanding citizens. The 
Judiciary Committees to hold im-| 28 Congressional Record. point is not just that they are free 
mediate public hearings on bills) Bentley’s widely-publicized at- of the Communist taint, the point 
before the 84th Congress which|tack on 35 of the 73, Mazey de- also is that they have been singled 
we — ————| clared, “amounts to nothing more out for attack because they dared 
tlan an attempt to intimidate citi- to petition Congress. 
zens from exercising one of their; “Since Congressman Bentley did 
most elementary rights, namely not attempt to evaluate the ad- 
‘the right to petition Congress. | mittedly unevaluated material ia 
Wire Room, but under this out-| “Representative Bentley states|the Committee files, he is guilty 
dated set up we cannot work out that some material on those 35 of wholesale slander, and the 
of the 989 classifications except to is in the ‘files’ of the House Com- newspapers who printed those 
a handful of jobs. No other de-| mittee on UnAmerican Activities. names cannot escape a similar re- 
partment in the plant has such an|He further states, ‘I understand sponsibility for this action. 
unfair rate structure. these reports are not necessarily) “One of those singled out is 

“. . . This classification is con-| to be construed as representing the Harold Cranefield, attorney for the 
venient and profitable for the cor-|results of an investigation by or, UAW-CIO. In signing an open 
poration but we have suffered with) findings of the Committee. It letter asking Congress to review 
it long enough!” should be noted that they are not; the McCarran Walter Act, Mr. 


for our~members.” 

“Our members should have the 
right to up-grade and better them- 
selves after years of working in the 


tion standards strikeable. 


Each of. these-is a long bitter 


story in itself. FEPC, a demand 
which has helped to unify the lo- 
cal, was washed out five years ago. 


| most every operation in our De- 
harnesses, | 


partment, assembling 
operating press machines, stripping 
machines, welding machines, braid- 


“All we ask,” declared the Wire | necessarily Communists, Commu- Cranefield has merely done what 


Room workers, “is a rate and classi- 
fication structure in the Wire Room 


ing machines, assembling — bells, like the other Departments in the 


| 
| 


. . 
making no occusations. 


nist sympathizers or fellow tray-,more than 3,000 delegztes to the 
As a matter of fact I am UAW-CIO Constitutional Conven- 


elers. 
| tion did in unanimously calling for 


“Tf 


Congressman is repeal of the Act. 
making no accusations, why then| “Every major labor organization 
'in the country has taken a similar 


sockets and spark plug units, sol-| plant. We're tired of being shoved Bentley 


dering and even checking, testing | around, of getting less pay, of hav- 
and inspection. It’s not really a 


The workers, Negro and white, 
are determined this shall not hap- 
pen again. They insist that such. 
unity cannot be expended, _bar- 
gained, or negotiated away. 

The fight for equal pay for wom- 


cu At ‘ing our grievances withdrawn, of, 
job description, its a department | having no way to combat automa-| 


are tag, et ee ee Nowak to Appea position. . President Eisenhower 
ion. We have submitted a lot of, ° e limself has asked that certain pro- 
“.. But that’s not all, the rate! wage demands but the main thing! enatur al ization 


4 | visions of the Act be corrected. 
en in the wire room goes aaa el = — less coe the bench re sre up a om jobs in By Picard Even Congressman Bentley said 
years. Fully backing the fight of) hand classincahon and mimor as-) Into new Ciassincations — to | ‘he would support some changes. 
the women, the entire Dodge local,|sembly -classificatanion and 10, break down 989 and to be brought P; = oer rt : haber ce = | “There My “= excuse for this 
headed by president Cheal, insist-| cents tess than major assembly and up to a rate of paylevel with the Aibbeienelit ok tated Chateau “| snide and unprovoked attack on 
ed that their beef be brought right) other classifications used through- rest of the plant. NY vn oo a. poe ithe chiavacter of Mr. Craneheld 
. : : | : ae } “1, con;.| stanley Nowak on grounds—which | er 0 r. Uraneneid or 
into the current national Chrysler| out the plant... . We actually do| The demand for plant-wide seni-| ; ‘vay any other signers of tl titio 

we | : a % eo Ser “Selby ge tion {the well-known Polish-American 4"; T Sig oF te | Pee. 
negotiation. Here’s part of the; bench hand work, assembly . and ority, is another ‘must.’ Production , | “Rumors. unsigned .tips. slanders 
pai Imajor assembly work, yet we get| workers at Dodge haven't seen a|/#bor leader denies—that he was) a 1 a : L, 7 ane 
oh eat Bigs Hae atta way aherk 3 : reeke |2 Communist prior to recéiving/*2@ Seem sees mane Up a 
five to 10 cents less per hour be-|full pay check in seven weeks. | ~ of the material in the House Un- 
cause of this out-dated 989 write Some of them believe it's conveni- 


ent for the corporation, as_ their) 


citizenship papers in 1938. ; Agee aout 
In 1938—as the former Demo-|4merican Activities Committee 


r . 
WORTH REPEATING 


“In their frantic efforts to 


save face following their recent 
rebuff by Michigan voters, the 
few powerful men who control 
the Republican party in Michi- 
gan are seeking to deny full 
freedom of press to hundreds of 
thousands of Union members 
and their families in Michigan. 
To permit this assault upon the 
basic freedoms of working peo- 
ple and their Union, would ul- 
timately represent a threat to 
everyones freedom as guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights. Free- 
dom, as we in the UAW-CIO 
understand it, is an indivisible 
value and no one’s freedom is 
secure so long as anyone’s free- 
dom is in jeopardy.” E 
UAW-CIO_ IEB ‘Statement on 
Federal Grand Jury investigation 
of union expenditures on radio 


and TV pr t 
and TV programs. - 


a lot of new wachinery will be com- 


up and the ‘42 agreement. 

“We have been stuck with this 
unfair set-up” explained the wom- 
ne, “because .our department is a 


“womans department’—90 percent 


of the workers in the Wire Room 


are women workers. In 1952 the!one is to be fully automated, and witnesses even . 
expected to double present produc- | with anarchy” at the trial last 


unit investigated the possibility’ of| ’ eee. eae 
tion of motors. Under present de-| Ya". Revocation of Nowaks citi- 


taking the company to court for 
misdemeanor under the “equal pay 
for equal work” law in Michigan. 
The executive board of Local 3 
(Dodge) gave us their support, Joe 
Rubin and International Union 
lawyers told us we had a good case 
but could not win because of the 
‘42 agreement.” 


The Wire Room workers expect| gun 


even rougher weather from auto- 
mation. “Management tells us that 


ing into the Department this com- 
ing year. We must break down this 
old agreement or feel the full force 


year-end clean-up problem with 
‘fantastic stocks on hand. Also, 
‘Chrysler will soon be. opening its 
Motor Plant at 17 Mile Road: This 


’ 


'partmental seniority _ structure, 


pounding the streets. 

In all other departments, pres- 
sure is terrific for plant-wide seni- 
ority. In painting, they've got the 
new automativ sprayer. As’ the line 
moves. forward, the bodies trip the 
, and spray themseles automa- 
tically. About all that’s left on this 
operation are paint-mixers. Work- 
ers in this department don't ex- 
pect many jobs to survive. That 
is why they are insisting upon 
plant-wide seniority in the new 


of automation without any gains: 


contract. 


dealers are already facing the 55) cratic 


' 
| 


workers with 20-30 years can be) 


legislator pointed out in q | files. The 38 signers of the open 
press statement—the only political | letter which Congressman Bentley 
basis on which citizenship could | id not include in his smear are 
be denied was “anarchy.” Not one|Surely now also in the Committee 
of the government’s parade of paid | *°>- | 
charged Nowak} “Congressman Bentley’s own 
‘words confirm his ‘intention to in- 
timidate people who might-sign a . 
zenship represents a_ retroactive} petition to Congress. He said, in 
application of the 1940 McCarran! his press release, ‘Indiscriminate 
Law. associations with such _ petitions 
In 1943, after the first effort to) may be no reflection on a person’s 
stop -Nowak’s liberal and labor!}loyalty, but can hardly do credit 
activities through the naturaliza-|to his mature judgment.’ 
tion gimmick, former ~ attorney} “In other words, don't sign any 
General Francis Biddle threw the! petitions because you never know 
case out. who else may sign and then maybe 
Nowak announced his intention; Bentley or someone else who 
to appeal Judge Picard’s ruling to} thinks like McCarthy will be able 
higher courts, and voiced confi-| to smear you. 
dence that he would succeed in| “No . freedom-loving American 
retaining his much-praised citizen-|can accept this attitude which is 
ship in this land, where he has|appropriate only for a_ police 


lived and. worked since boyhood, +state.” 


7ENEVA—STEP No. 1 
TO NEW ERA OF PEACE 


- By JOSEPH CLARK 
2 


Ran GENEVA. 
Lt } ni 0 1§ (By Cable to The Worker) 


THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 
1 T s n 5 | c ence it is clear that the people everywhere who have been fighting for 
the principle of big power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
3 already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding, has been the switch in 
F D f T : 0 ii President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 
intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- 
T nen tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
eaice at Iw York, W.1e.' under the act of Merch 3. ist 
Vol. XX, No. 30 JULY 24, 1955 
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thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
issue has long been ending the cold war; it was the view of Secretary of 
State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
settled. After opening statements were made and contacts established be- 
tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippmann wrote almost self-critically: 
“The President and Premier Bulganin have . . . set their sights very 


high indeed—on the goal of a peace of undersianding and not merely, 
aa as we had all been suppos- 


qS* 
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Geneva 
To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
should be reading Joseph Clark’s 
reports from Geneva and Car] 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the Soviet farmers. . You can 
help by spreading the paper and 
by helping speed the conclusion 
of our fund drive. 

With less than $8,000 to go 
to complete The Worker spring 
fund campaign for $100,000, 
we final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
it over. Send contributions to 
P.O. Box 156, Cooper Station, 
New York.City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page 13 for standings on 


funds and circulation.) 


need .one 


CONFERENCE room scene at 


pa ial 


the 


a 
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Palace of “Nations in Geneva as the Big Four met. 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


-DES MOINES, Ia. 


IN ADDITION to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week, there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Iowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A visiting 12-man_ delegation 
said calls at dozens of farm 
Nisahetedds and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

We were part of the large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across the rolling 


‘Corn Belt.- From the arrival at 


the Des Moines airport, where 


‘ more than 5,000 Iowans gather- 


ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere was always that of smil- 
ing good will. 
* | 

“I HAVEN’T had this much 
company since Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wife, Mrs.. Marie Hora. The 
Russians had waiting for them 


- at the Hora farm a fried chicken 
- dinner with -hot cloverleaf rolls 


and three kinds of homemade 
ie. 

“These Russians are not so 
different from anyone else,” said 
Mrs. Hora, “if we keep meeting 
together, we're not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 


“It is my hope we can start, 


trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively,” he 
declared, “trade that is mutu- 
ally advantageous.” 

* 


THE SOVIET group respond- 
ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 


The visitors spent most of 
their time in serious study of 
farm produetion, . machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 
of hog-feeding, costs and income. 


But there was also time for 
easy levity. Pies 4 Strohm, the 
Iowa farm editor and tour con- 
ductor who had been in the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
farms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 


you neednt be so tactful. We 
have some farms that are lousy.’ 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
speeches loomed ahead. The 
chairman announced that it was 
permissible. for everyone to re- 
move théir jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one of 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 


< a s + \ oo", = ey wean se >. ‘ ves . “4 
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lowa Smiles ‘Howdy to Russians 


ment: “that was the best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and the 
Americans worked at cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friengly atmos- 
phere. A farmer af Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his combine to 
show the Soviet farm people 
samples of his oats. 

“I hope this trip helps both 

(Continded on Page 2) 
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ing, on an armistice in the 
cold war and on measures 
of co-existence. This is to go very 
far very fast.” 

* 

PERHAPS a little incident in 
the flag bedecked House of the 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-min 
bureau dashes from one briefing 
to-another. So I was getting fill- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Kisenhowers summation of the 
first days of the conference. A 
fellow trom another big parer 
couldn't bear to hear the con- 
ciliatory tones and the praise 
of all four powers for the spirit 
of cooperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why that’s Commu- 
nist propaganda.” Many oi the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively batiled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful scttie- 
ments. 

An amusing aspect of the de- 
termination of the Soviet dele- 
gation to spread an era of gocd 
feeling and the original reluc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had caught the spir:t 
of Geneva but, noting the strin- 
gent secret service efforts-whicl 
amounted to not so secret sectr- 
ity measures attending tue 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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IOWA WELCOMES SOVIET FARMERS: Scenes at Des Moines airport as Russian agricule 
J tural delegation disembarked. Girls at right hold hand-made sign in Russian, meaning “Wekorms.” 


Joseph North is on vacation. His column, Assignment USA, 
will be resumed on his return. | | 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


‘Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, C 10 Chiefs 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to | 
George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by Conigy 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention to the i in- 


creasing number of American 
delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in recent 
months, including sports, chess, 
student, veteran and farm groups, 
the letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old invitation from the . Soviet 
trade union head, Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. The text of the let- 


ter follows: 
* 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 
The letter below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which I take the 
liberty of addressing as an “open | 
letter” because 1 believe the 


peoples, for a direct and personal 
‘look at their conditions. 


players to the Soviet Union. 


| 


i 


We have seen it in the visits of 
‘American sports peaple and chess 
In- 
cidentally, both our champ weight- 
lifter and chessplayer have return- 
ed from the USSR with top honors 


| and the warm applause of the peo- 


| 


last must be of special interest to 
labor with whom farmers have a} 
‘close kinship. 


ple there. A delegation of the Vet- 
erans of the Elbe and student dele- 
gations were others who visited the 
‘USSR. Now invited delegations 
of religious groups are preparing’ 
to go. And at this writing recip-| 
rocal farm delegations are touring. 
the U.S. and USSR. Surely the 


see for themselves how things are 
in these lands. Surely there is no 
reason to fear the truth—whether 
it confirms or alters opinions on 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 
Surely you have a higher esti- 


mate of the caliber of the Amer-| 
lican trade unionists likely to qual- 


ify for such delegation than to be- 


lieve theyd be “taken in” by 
guides. Both the AFL and’CIO 


| It must also be apparent to 
you that in most cases those visi- 


tors ‘to the Soviet 
‘other countries, 


were not people 


known for friendship to the USSR. 
And as ‘many news accounts have 
‘indicated they were not on pre- 
scribed “Cook's tours.” 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- 
est, is suggested by the follow- 
ing events: 

As this is written the heads of 
the Big Four powers have be- 
gum their historic sessions at 
Geneva in a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 
belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world have improved 
greatly. Surely you are aware 
of the whole chain of events in 
the world and in our country 
that have paved the way towards 
th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. ~ | 

We have seen it especially in 
the breakdown of the barriers 
that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other lands behind the “cur- 
tain,” from contact with our peo- 
_ The British labor delegation 

aded by Clement Attlee, the 
visit of Premier Jawahrlal Nehru 
of India, to those Jands, were 
only among the notable mani- 
festations of this breakdown of 


the barriers. 
— 


BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware ated with the International Con- 


that the people of our country, 
although geographically farther 
from the eastern lands than mest 


others, have also taken some sig- trade unions have everything to; 
trend gain and nothing to lose by send- 
towards direc: contact with these ing their own representatives to: 


nificant strides in this 


question I put to you: 
ia visit by American trade union- 
lists to the Soviet Union, China 


+ 


THE ABOVE leads me to the} 
‘Why not 


‘and the other eastern lands? If 
it is alright for sports people, chess 
players, students, veterans, clergy- 


‘men and farmers to visit the Soviet 


‘Union, why not labor? I am not 


here suggesting that delegations, 


officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 


| 
of 


‘or any of their unions, would 
amount to a shift of policy for 
those unions or an establishment 
friendly relations with the 


unions of those countries, although 


I hope such a relationship will be 
possible some day. I am only 
suggesting that labor should see 


for itself and not rely on the very 
instruments of information which 


labor itself has traditionally de- 
nounced as means of mis-informa- 


‘tion. 


| 


| 
| 


Moreover there is a standing in- 
vitation to American unions tor 


Union or the] 


and the U.S. Labor Department 
have leveled some very serious 
charges against the Soviet Unior 
respecting its unions, working con- 
ditions and rules, living standards 


and rights. The AFL has even 


THE WEEK IN L 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


° Grand Jury Indicts Auto Union 
° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 
troit issued four - count indict- 
ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
in 1954. Move, which UAW 
leaders said was taken at the 
specific direction of White 
House, was engineered and in- 
spired by Michigan Republican 
bosses John Feikens and rr. 
master Arthur Summerfield, i 
desperate effort to régain md 
in Michigan. 


AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass of 
unfinished business” in its rush 
to adjourn. Among issues im- 
‘perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost:-housing, $1.25 
minimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 


surance. 
| * 


MINE, MILL locals at Ana- 
conda and American Brass were 


voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
Steel. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 


| was not struck by union. Still 


REUTHER 


distributed a map‘ which marks 
alleged “slave labor’ camps in the 
USSR. 


Why not test these charges by+ 


the good old American way of 
facing the facts? Surely an Amer~ 


ican delegation of unionists can, 


such delegations from Nicolai M. 
'Shvernik, chairman of the _ All- 
Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the USSR, which he ex- 
tended more than a year ago in 
his address before the convention 
iof his organization. Shvernik then 


those much publicized 


reported that between 1949 and 


1954, 463 labor delegations of 62,USSR than a CIO or AFL dele- 
countries visited the USSR while gation is likely to be. have freely 


i 


269 USSR labor delegations visited | 
other countries. 

From the news reports, you must | 
‘have gathered that this year the) 
‘How of labor delegations to the 
USSR and the other “curtain” coun- 
tries is heavier than usual, and_| 
many of them are of unions affili- | 


federation of Free Trade Unions. 
* 


I BELIEVE that American 


attitude to the Soviet Union. 


|delegation. 


~joe, tyuth-umay be, and Jet.. the, chips: 


request and obtain an opportunity | 
(by air if need be) to tour the spots | 
on the map and see for themselves, 
“slave la- 
bor” camps. Surely a labor dele-' 
gation will get the right to see 
anything it chooses. I say this| 
because many delegations, often | 
of persons no friendlier to the 


chosen what they wanted to see. 
* 


THERE IS another reason why} 
an American labor delegation is) 
very much in order. The conspic- | 
‘uous refusal. by American union- 
ists to as much as visit the USSR 
when many other countries are, 
even sending official parliamentary 
delegations, is creating a bad im- 
pression of. U.S. labor. Our unions) 
‘are seen as very narrowminded; | 


either fearful of the truth or fear- | 


ful of the ground for their own’ 


I don’t think the American trade} 
unionist fears the truth or is inter-| 
ested in nursing old prejudices. I. 
think the trade unionist, like most 
people is interested in the | 
spirit of fair play, that much like: 
that displayed by the 5,000 persons | 
of Des Moines, Ia., who turned | 
out to welcome the Soviet farm'| 
From what’ I know of | 


Des Moines, that city probably has! 


|fewer friends of Communism than’ 
‘Imost: other cities of America. 


But. 
its people have no enmity towards 
another people, and they wanted 
to see for themselves what these) 
much maligned Russians are like. 

* 


I BELIEVE the great majority 
of America’s trade unionists: would 
applaud the sending of a delega- 
tion. of their own people to the! 
USSR, China and the other lands 
in this group; they'd welcome a re- 
port of the--truth, .whatever. that 


~ neighbors 


| morning edition. 


shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. 


UNITY COMMITTEE of 
AFL-CHO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name for new 


| merged federation. This has been 


big seurce of dispute and, pre- 
sumably, must be settled before 
AFL's special convention Aug. 
11 in Chicago. A 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast ILWU and East Coast ILA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 
president of West Coast dock- 
ers, in testimony before House 
Merchant Marine Committee. He 
revealed that discussions have 
taken place between two unions, 


although he said ILWU is not 
“shopping around” for merger. 
* 


HOT CARGO on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound for strike- 
bound Kohler plant in Wiseonsin 
was finally turned back. At- 
tempts to unload cargo of clay 
were abandoned after laber in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- 
onstrated against strikebreaking 


efforts. 
* 


STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest. against seniority vio- 
Jations in recent mass layoff of 


1,700. 
* 


TEXTILE strike of 15,000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing demand for wage 
cuts. Employer sources, how- 
ever, claimed union made eon- 
‘cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalator clauses and elimin- 
ation of some paid holidays. 

a 


WASHINGTON traffic was 
still snarled as result-of AFL 
transit strike which passed sec- 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk to the union. . AFL 
transit workers in Los Angeles 
voted to end strike and accept 
12-cent hourly pay boost. . . 
In New York, ClO Transport 
Workers Union, placed demand 
for 17-cent pay hike before New 
York City Transit Authority. 

* 


STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Con- 
necticut by Francis W. O Brien, 
president of New Britain AFL 
Central Labor Unien. Purpose 
of conference was to bring sup- 
port behind 16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal sa 
pliances. 


— 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 
“T think it will.” 
hoe 
AT WASHINGTON, Iowa, 
eame from miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
the <«delefation stopped. The 
chatted easily on the oak- evo 2 
ed lawn. 


Said farmer Edgar Stout: 
“The more we get together, the 
better we'll get along.” 

On an evening window-shop- 
ping tour, the Russians stopped 
at the building of the Des 
Moines Register to watch the 
newspaper presses roll out the 
A pressman 
beckoned them in and took them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. 


_ This, incidentally, was the 
newspaper in which an editorial 
last spring: initiated the visit of 
the Soviet delegation and the 
current similar. trip of an Ameri- 
can farm group to the USSR, 

* 

_ FROM MOSCOW this week 
an Associated Press dispatch 
concerning the American group 
there quoted one ef them say- 
ing: “We had expected to see 
some hatred built up for us over 
these years; but none is ap- 
parent. 

One of “the Soviet delegates 


. ment to the 


here remarked that the same ob- 
servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
“summit” meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this. was 
a meeting on another level, ex- 
posing the @tificiality ef the 
cold war. : 
In Oskaloosa, a woman nam- 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stepped 
to greet the Russians where 
— bus had stopped at a dairy 
ar. 


She expressed amusement at 
the Russians and the Americans 
“shooting” pictures of each other 
with their cameras. “A lot bet- 
ter than shooting with. guns,” 
she said. 


Baptists to 
Visit USSR 


FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 
London for the World Baptist Alli- 
ance amounced that they have ac- 


'cepted an invitation to visit the So- 


viet Union next month. The four 
are Arnold T. Qhin of Washing- 
ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore F. Adams of 
Richmond, and Joseph H. Jack- 
son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, .a 
Negro, is president of the U. & 
National Baptist Convention. © 


—— 


fall where. they miay. : 

In. calling the above matter to 
your attention, I hold the hope 
that~ it -wilk get consideration on 
its merits. J have tried’to limit my- 
self to just those: aspects of this 
question that -are entirely apart’ 


P 


from ideology or policy. 

I would very much like to hear 
your views on-the- question I. rais@e 
_» - Yours ,truly, | 

. GEORGE. MORRIS . : 
Labor Editor of The. Workes 
amd. Daily Workers: « «tease 


World ot Labor 


Walter Reuther, GAW_ 
And The Soviet Union 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
on in our comments on*the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- 
sively into the. 
agreement in a 
series of col- 
umns in the 
Daily Worker 
last week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most his- 
toric agreement 
that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary Unem- 

ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
know, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknoewl- 
edged limitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for layoffs. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our “knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement” ever. 

Reuther said something else 
as. lie, jointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: | 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
for working out the common 


problems.” 
* 


WE HAVE postponed _ the 
handling of this question  be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine priut and | 
know a little more about this 
“most historic” agreement. ‘I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplinentarv names if I 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 
PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to uncmployed, that few 
could ever qualify for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasu't 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, because, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, , 
in that very hour about halt the 
Ford workers were on a“wild- 
cat” strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some davs later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fit to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nism on that oceasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 
people say, there is an “Iron 
Curtain” that stretches across 
this world: on one side of the 
curtain there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, and 
it sticks with iron-clad force; on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW’” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. 

« 

THE TRAGEDY is that 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed if they .let the 
truth reach their members or 
permit labor delegations to visit 
those lands and see for them- 
selves. But there was a period 
when Reuther’s own CIO mdin- 
tained a fraternal relationship | 


such a 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
gation of the CIO which the 
late Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn't because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B. Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
a most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. _ 

This report was printed in a 
widely distributed pamphilet 
with Murray's foreword. The 
report submitted by Carey was 


also signed by Joseph Curran of 


the National Maritime Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union; 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 
: * 

WE WILL QUOTE just one 
paragraph of this report that 
was so full of eloquently-worded 
admiration for the Soviet Union's 
achievements, especially of its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
insurance system entirely~ man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 

“Up to 1930, unemployment 
insurance was included in the 
social. insurance 


disappearance of unemployment — 
in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker | 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and similar causes, there is a 
general rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to 
receive his average rate of 
wages until production is re- 


sumed.” 
* 


THIS IS the re 
Murray said in his 


which 


_ 
oreword - is 
<< 5 . 

a document of first rate impor- 


tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time ol 
people like Reuther: 
“Unfortunately, 


for 


| 
| 


? eek 


‘ly becoming a well-to-do mi dle 
‘class. 

system, Mr, | 
Gorbunow said. But with the | 


|is wrong is a system that can rave 
about production records and new 


ithe bulk of these were in the high- 
ler income brackets. 
there are | 


those who prefer to sow seeds — 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Frank's Not the Only One 
With a Five-Year-Old Car 


By BERNARD BURTON 

ONE OF MY neighbors holds down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. He 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 
some years. But when you get to talking with F rank, the man acts as though he were the 


next thing to a complete failure. 7 
When a new car passes by, Frank 
reminds you that his Chewvy is five 
years old now. Once we were 
watching a TV show in which one 
of the characters was a_ welder 
who lived with his wife and two 
children in a neat two-story private | 
home surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn and with a flagstone wa K 
leading to the front - | 
The welder was a minor char- 
acter, but it preyed on Frank who | 
repeated two or three times: “Why | 
in h— can’t I get out of my dump? | 
It’s all I can do to keep four rooms 
three kids.” 
Well, it took some long argu- 
ments .and plenty of facts to con- 
vince Frank that he was no excep- 
tion. We had to keep bringing home | 
the evidence to prove the point 
because every piace you turn these 
days, from the gutter tabloids to the 
high-priced magazines, from TV) 
programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the Alice-in-Wonderland notion is 
repeated over and over again that 
the working class is fast disappear- | 
ing and that the workers are rapid- 


; 


* 

ASIDE from the fact that the 

| official figures show the number of! 
workers (employed as well as un-| 
employed) increasing from year to! 
the Federal Reserve Board 
‘has just published a series of styd- 
ies that ought to convince Frank 
and anyone else in his frame of 
mind that there’s not a darned thing] ‘ 
wrong with him, that the propa- 
ganda is as phony as a nine- a 
lar bill, and that the only thing that 


“The installment collector said we still owed half the payments 
on our TY.” ) 


ily income of skilled workers. at’ next two-tenths own another 27 
1$4,390. This includes not only the percent, while the other seven- 
wages of the head of family but tenths own. less than eight percent. 


any other family member who had * 
any type of income. That’s hardly) IT IS TRUE, of course, that 


“middle class” income when the Frank and others like him have 
latest Heller Committee budget for; more things than they had seven 
moderate living requireme nts for a or e mu ht Or more years ago. 
wage earners family ranges from Many workers do have new houses 
$5,335 to $5,629 a year. Average (although few have them as beau- 
3 ; family income for unskilled and tifully set up as that welder in 
O nco ’ | tha ath 
eee & totes Siceens See ee service workers is far lower, the TV play). 
—with the workers getting less out| 4 <: snalie nan : 7 a 
of it than anybody else. | amounting to $2,810 a year. Most’ But the word “have” is a mis- 
To helieve some of those TV Negro workers are found in this pomer here. The- workers have 
commercials, you'd think it was un- | group. ‘never been so heavily in debt and 
American to have anything less th: onl The newspapers have also. been it hangs ominously over them, with 


two cars. But this F.BR.B. 1955. hapsodizing over the record SaVv-: the fear thal alhy lengthy lavott 
Survey of Consumer Finances re- ings of the country, now nearly, WOU: 'd mean losing the homes and 
veals that one-third of all American| $210 billion. But they seldom | @ppliances and cars for which they 
families owned no car at all as of; bother to break them down, and 4fe so heavily in. debt. : 
Jan. 1, 1955, and that, of those’ when you do the picture is a little Forty -eight percent of all fam- 
who did own cars, 62 precent had. different. Twenty-nine percent ol ilies are in debt for instalment pur- 
autos that were four years old or! all families have no savings at all, Chases, and tens of millions owe 
more. Onlv eight percent of all fam-! and another 35 percent have some money on home mortgages. Total 
ies had two or more cars, and savings but less than $760. Oaly consumer credit has passed all rec- 
85 percent of all American fam-| ‘ords, now standing at more than 
ilies have more than $760 saved $31 billion, with about $24 billion 
up. To balance the whole picture, ‘of that in instalment credit, and 
the top tenth of American familics hie. arly h: alt the instalment credit 
(C ontinued on Page 10) 


et et an cc Tl, 
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AS FOR middle class incomes, 


rm 


Miamians Are Proud of Hotel Strikers 


MIAMI, Fla. 


THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach: 
is the biggest thing to hit this arta since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
the airport workers. Everywhere you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


people are discussing the strikers’. 
and the hotel &" 


chances of winning 
owners tactics. The general pub- 
lic is decidedly sympathetic to the 
strikers. 

Coming at the same time as the 
Louisville &= Nashville railroad 
strike, the militant and successlu 
strike of the telephone workers, | 
and the current struggles in pros-. 


phate and sugar, it is part of the | 


new southwide surge toward trade. 
unionism. 

The strike is being conducted: 
by the year-round workers who 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


me eee ———- 


the so-called * ‘snowbirds.” ' Miami and Miami Beach. At this 
It is directed against the profi- time there are about 12,000 here. 


j\leers of the state's largest single | ‘Seniority and job security are noi- 


| industry, 


1 ‘based on 
especially 
’ American 


s tions, dignified treatment as work- | { 


amounting to approxi- "existent. Comes the winter sea- 
‘mately $1 Dillion a year. This in- son's influx of seasonal workers, 
dustry’s moguls scoop up a profit and every worker's job hang:- on 
slave- like exploitation, | tire whim or mood of the hotel 
of Negro and Latin-'owners. So far. 22 hotels have 
workers. The 10-hour been struck—the biggest and lush- 
‘days and 7-day weeks deprive,est in the industry. mentary right which Las been dis- 
these workers of Flovida’s famed| The conditions of these wo:k-! puted by each hotel separately that 
‘sunshine and stand. in stark con- ers seem incredible in 20th cen- it would take a Philadelphia law- 
trast to the luxurious living of the tury U. §..A. The health-breaking ver to keep track of the tecini- 
guests in these ocean- -front, pal- hours with never a cent’ of over-, calities. 
aces. If the stranglehold of the! time pay, wages as low as 53 cenis' But the essential point is that 
big hotel owners is broken on ques- an hour, the killing pace, the in- Florida’s laws provide a_ ready 
tions of union recognition, their adequate working equipment, the basis for  union-busting. Even 
union-busting arrogance will nO; nervous tension, the insecurity—all; when the Circuit Courts vacated _ 
longer set the pattern for the vari-| these abuses are now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- light. six hotels, the Supreme Court 
ing into this state. The union has dug in for a long overruled them and. upheld the 
* struggle and needs every bit of injunctions, on the grounds that 
THE HOTEL WORKERS are) support it can muster. | the union did not prove it repre- 
striking for union recognition as! Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workeys. But Florida law 
the major prerequisite for winning; date has been conducted -in the provides no channels for proving 
decent. pay, fair working condi-|courts for the right to picket. At such representation. There is a 
the present moment only one hotel, “right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
At the height of the season is being picketed. There have been) Law, Florida’s Taft-Hartley. But 
there are soine 20,000 hotel work-jsuch a voluminous series of ¢ourt: there is no labor board, no com- 
ers ia the "seerly 400 hotels in/actions connected with this ele- (Continued on Page 10) — 
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- American Publie Pushed for Big. 4 Talks — 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 
by the lake in Switzerland. 

The demand for peace was 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of — the 
United Nations in San Francisco 


last month. 
On the heels of that signific, ant 


gathering,’ nine of the world’s 
Jeading scientists, including the 
late Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world .to put 
an end to war. 


“Shall we put 


“All, equally, are in peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope they may collectively avert 


it. 


an end to the 
human race: or shall mankind 
renounce war’, the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

~The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 
France and Peoples China. 


* 

THE STATEMENT was re- 
leased after Prof. Einstein's 
death, but was signed by him. 
Other scientists who attached 
their names were Russell, Prof. 
Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. Leo- 
pold Infeld, Prof. Herman Jo- 
seph Muller, Prof. Ceeil F. 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. 

The resolution of the scien- 
tists declared: 

“In view of the fact that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten, the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknowl- 
edge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge them, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between 
them.” 

* 

AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
pleas for concrete action were 
heard through the length and 
breadth of the USA. Millions of 
Americans joined in the churches 
of their denominations in prayers 
for success of the “summit” 
meeting in Geneva. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA 


“Miirovliienn 
Rally Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which cabled 
President Eisenhower its “fer- 


_vent hope” for a successful out- 


\ ae 


come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb blast. 
Purpose -of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 
energy and control of test nuc- 
Jear explosions by East-West 
agreement. 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
Masses. , 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Womens International 
League's national convention in 


Oakland, Cal. 


3 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for’ the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be a sincere desire on both 
sides to really solve the_ prob- 
Jems and not merely to make a 
pretense, 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides, 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that there are different 
economic systems, -and that we 
have to leam to live’ together.” 

* 

MORE THAN 15,000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called on the President 

“to Jet nothing stand in the way | 
of reaching agreements at the . 
conference.” : 

Grass roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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By ABNER W. BERRY 


Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


| 


| 


IN TWO HEARINGS on school desegregation last week, federal three - man) 
courts slammed on-the, legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in V irginia and South 


Carolina an indefinite reprieve. 


Both in Columbia, 6... and Richmond, Va., the courts, 


holding to the language of the ~~ F 1 , f 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling of Jaspia Were ordered to re rain trom 
May. 31, bowed to a South:wide refusing admission to students on 
claque of racist leaders who pre- ani of race or color. But the 
Micted “chaos” if: intbgration were Conditions under which the injunc- | 
A fa tt iotd, || tion becomes effective made it al- 
Both decisions were in effect™°* meaningless. 
decrees issued under the latest * 
Supreme Court ruling against se- FOR THE school boards were 
gregated schools. School authori- given their own time in which: to 
ties in South Carolina and _Virgi-“make necessary arrangements” to | 


—_—-- —— -—- — — —— 


Negro Press Mirrors 
Peace Hope of People 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have _re-, 
flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 


gro people. Among the most clear- " 


cut expressions were those” of aeae rege) 7 the pon 
columnists and eclitors. enance ng wmtemanona peace anc 


For example, on June 4, 1953,| Security. 
Horace Payee. Re Pittsburgh! In fact, Dr. _Logan recalled, the 
Couricr’s United Nations column-| UN Charter “provided that, be-; 
ist, wrote about an invitation he| fore the security Council was rea- 
had received to attend the Hel- dy to begin its peace-keeping func- | 
sinki meeting of the World Peace tions, the Big Five should consult} 


Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it) age Bow another.” se 
be known that lin felt there was] ealizing that by mentioning 


a left-of-center cast to the council. i! the Big Five, he had also touched 


but he applauded its objectives 'P°” the Chinese question, Dr.' 
Logan observed: 


“tor disarmament, for outlawing, 
the-Helt Bomb and peaceful co-| “Despite timidity engendered by, 


oper ration between nations and peo-' fear of being called a Communist, 
ples.” : | there is a growing body of opin- 
“I’m so hungry for real peace,”| ion in the United States favoring 
Cayton continued, “that I don’t inclusion of Red China as a | 
care what kind of a platter it is ber of the Big Five. April in Ban- 
served on,” and he was tired “of, dung and July in‘Geneva may con- 
a world where the stock markets) tribute to the thaw in the cold 
dlo a nose dive when a ‘peace scare ‘+ Wwar that will revive the high hopes 
breaks out.’ of the optimists at San Francisco 
“As you gather,’ Cayton con- ‘ten years ago. 
cluded his column, “I'm for peace; | * 
I'm for people who have the guts) MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor 
_to talk about it and meet to try,of the Los Angeles Tribune, in 
“to do something about it. . . . I}commenting on the UN anniver- 
do wish this Helsinki business willl sary, saw it this way: 
be just as concerned about the: “Let's face it. We are not going 
future of Horace Cayton as it might to take our little atomic bomb and 
be about Ivan ane of _wipe the rest of the world off the 
‘rest of the earth. | 
DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, | “And there may be co-existence 
the Negro foreign policy expert! for a long time to come of two 
writing on July 2, in the Courier! theories of government which seem| 
on the United Nations Tenth An-| now inacapable of inhabiting the 
niversary, decried the “polariza-|same earth. ... The rest of the 
tion” of world powers as a result; world has wiped the star-dust out 
of the cold war and hoped for! ofits eyes, and doesn’t look on 
_ restablishment of “the Yalta, Big) us quite as a saviour of mankind. 
Three plus France.” Such a re-|... So why den’t we put down our 
construction, Dr. Logan advised,| slingshot and Davy Crockett B-B 
might help “make the UN ... an gun, and get ¢n with it.” | 


support 
while honoring in carefully chosen | 


legal language the U. S. . Supreme 
Court's decision. 


| Timmerman—the 


hearings | 
personal | 


And in both 
indicated — their 
to segregated 


decision. 
judges 


Judges John J. Parker, 
tead M. Dobie and George Bell! 
same trio 
had ruled three years ago that 
segregation was legal—sat in the | 
South Carolina case. In 


Armis-_ 


comply with: the Supreme Court | 


| 


schools | | 


t 


| 


who, 


Rich- | 


mond, three days later Judge Do- 


bie was joined by Judges Albert! 
V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. 

Judge Parker, in his* 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 
fendant school board officials some 
advice on how to maintain segre- 
gation. The Supreme Court and 
ithe 14th Amendment, he said, did 


| 


opening | 


. 


, ° os 
not force a-state to maintain public 


‘schools, nor did the law make vol- 
untary segregation illegal. 


“Nothing in the Constitution or 


in the decision of the Supreme 
Court takes away from the people 


freedom to choose the schools they 
Judge. Parker empha-| 


attended,” 


sized. 
* 


THE PERTINENCE of this re- 
mark was questionable since the 
suits of Negro parents, resulting 
in the Supreme Court decision, 
were against the restraint by the 
state against the free choice of 
schools by Negro children. 


It was Judge Dobie who, in the 
Richmond hearing, carried the pro- 
segregation ball. He felt called 
upon to inform defendanis and 
complainants, alike, that school 


boards could comply with the Su- 


preme Court decision by closing 
the public schools. Courts, said 
Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 
to — schools. ; 


ood Marshall, chief ¢9 
sel fe rae rips National Associatio tor 
the Advancement of Colored Ped- 
ple, in answer to a question on this 
matter from the bench, said. he 
(Continued on Page 13) 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© NAACP to Test Ga. School Ban 
° Bares Hoax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


GEORGIA State Board of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 


-stand would be challenged in 


courts. Georgia Board also ex- 


tended ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 
* 


FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes moving 
out of Washington apartment 
house because it rented to Ne- 
groes were exposed in Chicago 
Defender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
ale: st overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender reveaied 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians,’ said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
lord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate, article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 
to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 
ments. “Meanwhile,” Detender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in leav- 
ing out facts and beaming the 
news around the world that the 
Russians had mov ed out to av oid 


_ living with Negroes.’ 


* | 
NAACP in District of Colum- 


bia launched campaign to raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safeway 
stores for six years, is survived 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


° Britons Hit Smith Act 
® Robeson Demands Passport 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and 41 . distinguished 
Britishers last week issued an 
open letter to the U. S. govern- 
ment protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 
Americans and — urging the 
abandonment of future prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 
members of Parliament, artists, 
scientists, 


union officials. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the State Department 
recognize his right toe=travel by 
granting him the passport for 
which he has fought for five 
years. 
cials said his request would be 
given consideration. ' 

: * 


EMIL MAZEY, ss secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley's (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for signing a letter to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
M¢Carran-Walter Act, Mazey 


said Rep, Bentley’s attempt to 
intimidaté Lp with whom he 


disa “a or only 
lice st pesos il 


for a 
AR HOOVER, FBI 


PRR. bis annual report to 


educators and trade 


State Department off- 


gS. 
Bee 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to justify the use of informers ° 
in political cases by lumping 
them with criminal cases. With- 
out such informers, he said, 
convictions would be impossi- 
ble.» 
* 


IN CLEVELAND, _ eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the indictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
paid Department of Justice in- 
formers. 

* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited Jast week from Min- 
neapolis to Milwaukee to face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an assumed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
years. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 319, 
Milwaukee, bye 

DORIS DUKE filed suit in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the mage: 
is pending in court. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEC 
GET RULED UNLAWFUL RY U.S. APPEALS COURT,’ | 


~ Unions, General Electric Open 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 


The CIO’s International UMO approved strike authorization in 
of Electrical Workers and the in-| event there is no agreement by 
dependent United Electrical Radio 'Sept. 15. 
and Machine Workers have; The IUE seems to attach con- 
in separate conferences opened siderable importance to the mem- 
contract negotiations with the Gen-|bership of Henry Ford 2nd on the 
eral Electric Co. for 125,000’ board of directors of GE, con- 
workers. ‘sidering it a “vote for” the Ford 


The IVE represents 100,000 of layoff pay plan. 
GE’s workers; the UE 25,000. | 7 She UE is putting also con- 
The contract expires Sept. 15. Con- | Siderable Importance on the elim- 
ferences began at the company’s imation of inequities and raises for 
offices here. skilled cratts; _improvement 

A suplementary unemployment Pensions to. a ae of age 
benefits plan, patterned after the rsa 's | rene qh hoes = * 
Ford plan, tops the list of ue |oom wee 4 ay anc e a provi- 
demands. An across-the-board sub-|*!2”° for holiday pay and vaca- 
stantial wage increase tops the 
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Daily Worker Washington Bureau travel is not only a “natural right,” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paulas the Supreme Court has said, but 

Robeson, noted singer, insisted also an “equal right.” 

that the State Department re-| “That is the way the Negro citi- 

store his “right to travel.” He came} zens of this country see it,” he de- 

to Washington for conferences with; clared. “Indeed colored peoples 


lawfully denied me for the past'the interest shown in his passport 
five years.”  |fight by “fair-minded Americans 
He said that the many offers.of various political viewpoints 


and film appearances | 
lands” are of “great importance” toyown people who see most clearly 
him as an artist. They afforded him|the larger issues involved.” 

an opportunity to “eam a liveli-| 
hood in the practice of my pro-|the “warm invitations from audi- 
fession,” he said. 


hill these engagements. and concern.” 
Robeson said that the right to. 


of | 


Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 


MILWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor-'ernments of Sheboygan and Mil-} 
wegian vessels Jaden with hot; waukee to their wishes. And they, 
cargo for the strikebound Kolier|succeeded in delaying a large sup-| 
Co. finally gave it up as a bad job ply of clay from reaching Konler.; 
after wandering around the Great This may hinder Kohler’s efforts, 
Lakes for a week. to continue operations in defiance! 
After vain attempts to unload of the UAW; at the least it will) 
their cargo of clay, first in the'make that effort much more costly, 
port of Sheboygan and then in/if the bulky clay must be shipped! 
Milwaukee’s city-owned port, the by rail from as far away as Mon-| 
two ships headed for Montreal.!treal.” 
Four more ships scheduled to un-| The Vicker 
load Kohler clay here w ilf be di-'}ro0ded, “may inspire it to try 
verted to Montreal, the ship opera-! ._. pO: ar | 
Ss: eiiatienel similar tactics in the nation’s ports| 
The odyssev of the two vessels.{2gainst other employers’ with 
the Fossum and the Divina. is| Which it may have future disputes; 
“on the surface, a big victory for|it already has vowed to block the 


the union officials,” | . 
Street Journal's correspondent, )/#!Y other U. S. ports. | 
Ray Vicker, conceded. “They | The Wall Street correspondent 


unions success, 


the State Department for the resto-jall over the world will see here a 
ration of his passport which, he) basic test of democratic principles.” 
said, “has been arbitrarily and un-} He expressed gratification for' 


he has received for “concert, stage "and “especially for the vigorous 
in other|expressions “of support from my 
sion, 


He expressed thanks also for, 


ences throughout the world, and, 
He demanded the right to ful-'for their messages of good will 


“I've got a Jot of travelling to) 


an 
| 
; 


i 


2Ships Leave, Fail to Unload 


. 


the » Wall/unloading of Kohler-bound clay at! 


Robeson Asks Passport As Both 
A Natural and Equal’ Right 


ido” he said, “and I ‘must. start 
right away. Included in his plans 
are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
in London where he first plaved 


the part 25 years ago, a film ver- 
sion of the play to be ‘made in 
Moscow, and concert tours of 
Great Britain, France, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, China, 
India, Israel, and other countries. 

Conferences had originally been 
scheduled with Miss — Frances 
Knight, head of the passport divi- 
but she was reportedly 
scheduled to testify before a Sen- 
ate committee today. . 

An inconclusive conference was 
held Monday with Raymund T 
Yingling, of the legal adviser’s of 
fice to the Secretary of State. 

Robeson was accompanied by 
his aitornevs, Leonard B. Boudin, 
of New York, and James Wright, 
of Washington. 

U.S. Publi 

ode F UDEC 

(Continued from Page 4) 
sional Record by Sen. William 
Langer, the farmers resolution 
was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the McKenzie County 
Farmers Union, Waltford City, 
N. D. 

The chiefs of state of the 
“Big Four” should “not Jeave 
Geneva until they have achieved 
at least the beginning toward 
a peaceful sohition of world 
problems,” the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department 
Store Union said in a “Memo to 
the Summit” published on the 
front page of the union's official 
paper. 

“You may never get another 


opportunity—dont let this one 
pass, said the union’s memo to 


UE’s demands. Visiting Kharkov ‘succeeded in bending the city gov-' joined Kohler and the shipowners! 


The IUE is also demanding a} MOSCOW.—A group of Amer-, —'in screaming “secondary boycott” the “Big Four.” 


* 


al- 


wage increase and improvementsjican farmers touring the Soviet’ lat city officials who refused to act 


in the pension, insurance, vacation 


‘Union left Moscow by train for 


provisions; changes in the inceri-| Kharkov. 
tive plan and the full union shop. 


The IUE’s locals have already of U.S 


NATIONAL STANDING 


Minnesotan readers of The Worker, striving to reach their 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs by their picnic this weekend, con- 
tinued to show almost the only signs of circulation activity this 
past week. 3 

They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in 
the land to achieve their annual mark. 

They are only at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker 
subs, however. But once they ve succeeded in attaining their im- 
mediate aim of 300 subs for the weekend paper, they expect to 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. 

Outside of the Minnesota area, there is some slow but: steady 
activity in Michigan. The Michiganders came up with seven 
Worker subs and three for the D.W. They are within 30 of reaching 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. ‘i 

New Yorkers continued to lag badly, with a total of 12 
worker subs and three for the Daily Worker for the entire week 
With, no expansion of bundle sales, circulation of both papers in 
New York continues to decline. 

Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: 


1955 Whkr. Fund Drive 
Wkr. BRdle. To 
Goal Goal Date 


ha a 
dd 
20 


— 


group of U.S. newsmen. 


Last 


State 
Ww eek 


Goa) 
Alabama $75 
” Calif., Ariz., Nev. 
Connecticut 
Colo., N. Mex., 
Wyom, 

Florida 
Georgia : 
Illinois 2000 
Indiana 125 
lowa, Neb., Kan. 20 


400 


Michig 4 
Minn.-Dakotas 300 
Mo.-Kan. City, K. 75 
Moent., Idaho 50 - 


SE ce sseurelned 2 
e Ee 
eet foe 


Beanan 


— 
y 
eee 
— 
85% 


| 
rr ° , ; . 
They were accompanied by aj} 


| 
' 


| 


| 
| 


| 


' 
’ 


‘|It is in these Negro majority coun-' 


‘wasn’t sure that it was legal to close, ened general strike. “The long arm 
ischools for the purpose of evading of Walter Reuther has reached out) 


‘schools, but that “we cannot accept; © 
‘a segregated school.” 


‘ter, come darkness or dawn, non-| 
. . >9 
‘segregation or nothing at all. 


‘cause he had no idea of the mean-|- 


_as strikebreakers or give the green 
light for bloodshed in the face of 
‘union demonstrations and a threat- 


Schools 


“(Continued from Page 4) 


a Supreme Court decision. He and paralyzed the Milwaukee city) 

said his staff was studying the) government,” wailed Stanley Hoe- 

matter. breck, attorney for the cargo 
Judge Dobie became impatient, owners. 

with Spottswood Robinson HI, an-| When CIO and AFL officials! 


other NAACP attorney, who told pere threatened a general city- 


tl ourt Negroes would be the: . RE i 
ve ri a he es wide strike if the Fossum attempt-! 


public | 

d to unload its cargo at the city, 
The judge! docks, Socialist Mayor Frank P. 
snapped: “Come hell or high wa- Zeidler ordered the ship not to 
dock. When the Divina appeared 
‘with another load of clay for Koh-, 


— ’ 

JUDGE DOBIE was softer with ler, the Milwaukee cily council} 
T. Justin Moore, counsel for the said the ship could dock, but it. 
defendant Prince Edward County (the council) “cannot and will not 
school board, who feared contempt) guarantee” -the unloading of the 


citations for non-compliance be-' y-ecce]. | 


WHEN EISENHOWER 
rived in Geneva he received a 


cable from the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, chairman of the Hiro- 
sina ‘Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
your deliberations with other 
heads of states will result in 
common agreement so necessary 
to keep the world free from alh- 
nihilation by H-bomb.” | 
The newspaper Toronto Star 
greeted the Geneva Conference, 
stating it was the “oft-forgotten’ 
man in the street, in his hun- 
dreds of millions all over the 
world, who has placed those 
four chairs around that table in 
far-off Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and try 
again.” | 
It is the man in the street who 
is demanding that leaders of na-— 
tions act to free the world from 
fear and the menace of war. 


ing of “good faith” and “deliberate | 
speed.” He was soothed by the Congress Echoes 
judge: , ye 

“Can you see this court sending| 
them (the defendants) to jail if they 
come in good faith?” 

Both Prince Edward County, Only a few politicians here have 
Va., and Clarendon County, S. C., been able to reorient themselves 
have Negro majorities. Negroes’ tg the vast changes that have al- 
outnumber whites eight-to-one in| ready taken place in the world 
Clarendon County, while the ratio! conator Joseph McCarthy repeats 
is three-to-one in Prince Edward. the old youtine like a hippopoto- 


(Continued from Page 5) 


can people. 


r riee 
deserve the thanks of the Ameri- 
|Eisenhower and McCarthy as the 
}Geneva conference got under way. 


| ) majority mus chewing cold slaw. Unfortu- 
ties that the integration fight is fac- nately, many other persons 
ing@ its toughest opposition. are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty 


Elsewhere in the South things! phrases of the cold war. 
were somewhat different. Twenty-| 
five Negro children in the Hoxie,! ery.” “motives,” “slave labor,” 
Ark., school district will be in-| “satellites,” bold assertions that the 
tegrated with 1,000 white children | Soviet Union is at Geneva because 
in the fall. A Texas Federal Court! jt is weak or strong. These are 
ordered the admission of a Negro} coupled with the equally profound 
to the University of Texas system,| lesson that we should lead from 
although university authorities vot-| strength, with the wary admoni- 
ed for integration in the fall of| tion that if we lead too much from 
1956. Nine ‘Oklahoma cities andj strength our allies and friends in 
all the state’s colleges will be in-|the world will become more w 
tegrated this fall. Two North Ca-| of us than ever, becayse- they will 
rolina cities, Ashville and Char-| think we are War mongers. 
lotte, have indicated favorable steps | * ‘ 


toward integrated schools, | SENATOR William Knowland,, 


These include: Soviet “chican-| 


Peace Demands 


Republiean floor leader, maintain- 
ed his equivocal position between 


During the debate Jast week on 
the Senate “liberation” resolution, 
number 127, McCarthy. thanked 
him for having introduced a Soviet 
condemnation where McCarthy 
had failed. 

Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
er game by not mentioning the 
Soviet Union in the resolution, and 


the McCarthy game by declaring 
in the debate that the resolution 
was directed at the Soviet Union. 

Knowland’s_ decision _séveral 
weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
Carthy’s resolution reflected his 
belief that the President's main 
support in the nation today rests 
on his conciliatorysattitude toward 
the peoples desire Soe peace. Know- 
Jand recognized that in a dispute 
‘with the President popular sup- 
port would be on the President's 


side. | 


4 
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Fage 14 
Life as Smith Act Prisoner 


and one-half years ec>ry single re- 
from $17 a month in fourth grade , quest IT submitted gs ag 
to $37 a month in first grade. Most! These included such books as 
of the men were classified third’ Ameriont eee, eee Re- 
and fourth grade—and never seem-| lations—1795-1945 we og Music 
ed to make the higher grades. Al- | Expresses Ideas ; Eee _Fronters 
though the work in industry is of Economic Knowledge —the au- 
* for thor is the chief economic advisor 


(Continued from Page 6) 


hard, it was often sought afte 
the money it paid, but mainly be-| : 
cause it gave a man a chance to, and Fall of British ae 
earn “industrial good time”—extra| Finally, I requested permission to 
days off the sentence each month./ Purchase the “U.S. Statistical Ab- 


i 


i 


| 


‘to Eisenhower—and “The’ Decline 
Capitalism. | 


| 


' 
i 
’ 
' 


‘Fast’s Example 


(Continued from Page 9) 


In the continuing battle for 
The Worker to survive, is it 
enough for writers to help f- 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility—to’ appear 
in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human interest 
pieces, criticism, etc. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 


The Smith Act political prisoner 
was usually denied the right to ap-| 
ply far “industrial work” and there-| 
by denied the right to achieve this 
extra 

This is but one of many forms 
of special discrimination against 
the political prisoner. For although 


time off. | 
| 


stract” from the Government Print-| 
ing Office. I was notified, after four 
months, that Warden Humphrey, 
had rejected my request. Upon! 
pressing for an explanation, I was 
told that “this book itself is alright, 
but any book you get will be used’ 
by you for your own purposes.” 


conscious of its responsibilities. 
[t merits the best, responds to 
it, is proud of the writers its 
traclitions : inspire. In writing 
for this audience, directly, in 
The Worker, a special Law of 
the Conservation of Creative 
Energy operates: the more the 


Then I was told: “You know there 
‘is a rule against continuing in pri-) 
: a ‘son the kind of activity you engage 
son Bureau, claim that “there are ° a. @ie” | 
ne : <” it se they in on the outside.” This, of course. 

no political prisoners, it is they | .  . 
4,made sense to the prison official, 


who set up a special caste and|~. at de oe 
| Rial al ‘since we were jailed for our ideas, 
category system around us by deny- 


writer gives, he more he gets 
back. 

What he gets back is renewed 
lifeblood for his further work, 
from the lives of the people 
who most deeply appreciate his 
work. 


the prison authorities, starting with 
Director Bennett of the U.S. Pri- 


ing the political prisoner certain — . mide a8 “4 = PoP x8 
privileges which are granted to all en ee Be cing : : 
other federal prisoners. The more: During Our first winter in Lewis- 
frank of the officials admit this to) burg, Carl Winter and I were in- 
us orally, but will never put it in Vited by other inmates to attend a 
writing. |Current Events Forum. We were 
After six months in prison,- if| asked a few times to be the 7 
there are no disciplinary violations SPeaker on some Current — ject. J 
al dass heed and if vou, are | “5 asked to take the affirmative ol 
ih iheiMee dt enile wok fore- the question: | Resolved that the 
man, vou are entitled to meritori-| McCarran W alter Act at me 
uk dond| time (MET). if it is| epealed. A large attenc ance anc 
acted upon by the Classification a lot of interest decided the group 
Committee and approved by the to carry the discussion On for a 
wardeo. MCT. is higilly prized be-| other week. I was hailed to Court 
tehiet tk tills nankic two days | (before the two Associate War- 
fit “Andlh tee“ bE one’s sen- dens, the Captain, and a couple of 
ising for Bhe Gest vdar and four| -icutenants) the next morning and 
days a month for subsequent vears, | told that | had been ‘conducting 
(this is in addition te the regular Communist propaganda and iil 
“good time” and extra time one 2 Stem warning, Phe Forum awas 
could earn on “industrial work”), | Suspended for a month, a mow Set 
In our cases, it would have amount- of rules were adopted. These pro- 
ed to getting ont four months ear-|Vided that all subjects must be 
licr than we did. Every one of us approved by the Associate Wat- 
was recommended time and again | 2e%: and that while Williamson 
Fad MCT Bev cons bin eid xe. | and Winter could attend, they 
jected evety time. In my case, this could no longer participate in the 
happened four times. — Forum. More than halt the attend- 
i . | ance fell off as a result of this dis- 
‘The official explanation BOF ThE! A tmninatinn against us. I have 
re ranged from the frank jermed since that in the other 
adiission that it was the nature prisons also the political prisoners 
of your eene,. 18 an expresison of | were either not allowed to attend 
concern that there are radio COM-! certain classes: and-in some cases. 
ir eb who would make an the class was disbanded entirely. 
Sie ; | 
ALTHOUCH every federal uns [Om of prison with many stories 
soner is allowed to correspond with and facts of special discriminations 
10 people—not one of us was able; practiced against him or her. It is 
ty get ua single name approved and|the authorities, not the political 
were finally told we would not be! prisoner, who place him in a spe- 
permitted to write to any one be- cial category. Not only does. this 


yond our immediate families. 


were rigidly circumscribed in the | political prisoner, but more dan- ™ 


newspapers and magazines we gerous, it virtually declares “open 
could subscribe to. Mv experience season® for all crackpot provoca- 
with books was interesting and, [| tions and attacks upon the _ politi- 
understand, typical of what the cal prisoner as in the murderous 
others experienced as well. Each | assatlt upon ) 
prisoner is entitled to purchase two The fight for the rights of the po- 


| WALTER LOWENFELS. 


Toreh of Light 


F (Continued from Page 7) 
In Brazil, where the outlawed 
Communist Party remains a power, | 
lone of the most influential news- 
papers is the left wing Voz Oper- 
aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. 
In «the industrial center of Sao 
Paulo the left wing Noticias de 
Hoje. is the guide of many thou- 
sands of workers. | 
‘There is not the space here to call 
the honor roll of all the progres- 
sive press of Latin America. Let. 
me only mention Pueblo, organ of | | 
the Communist Party of Puerto 
\ico; Nuestra Palabra of the Com- 
munist Party of Argentina; Tribuna 
Popular of the outlawed Commu- 
nist Party of Venezuela, and _ its 
brother in exile, Noticias de Vene- 
zuela, published abroad; the left! 
wing Adelante of Costa Rica; Jus-; 
ticia of the Communist Party of 
Uruguay; ~=Vistazo, . progressive 


66 


Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 
payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged with father- 
ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has had a long 
career as a professional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists, 
climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 
security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 
his child, as Communists. This was Mazzeis third arret on the non- 
suppon charge. (Federated Picture). | 


weekly of Chile: Orientacion of the | — 


Popul: Socialis boak se | orn 
rit de'boanen Rene. Where They Have a Real GAW 


All these are champions of the 


Moscow Letter 


'tra-materialists might call the pure- 
We | create special hardships upon the ly luxurious phases. For instance, 


their own creative talents an 
Robert Thompson. | reading, hearing and seeing the 
iworks of the best masters; they 


books a month, if the title is ap- | litical prisoners has become in 


proved by the warden’s office and | America today a fight against spe- 


it it is ordered directly from the cial discriminations and in defense therefore how to ENJOY 
. ‘ ° ' . ; 1 os on > « m — ov ne . « | > 
publishers. During the first vear, af thei? rights and privileges as AC | the full. 


only a minimum of difhculty was | corded all other prisoners. 


experienced. But for the next two (To Be Continued Next Week) joyment to the lilting Willies and 


— 


Weer 


225} 


“How Do You Line ce FELLOWS?..1 MAD IT 
ISPECIALIY CUT FOR CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS... 


}enened expensive to us. 


free -press, fighting for the libera-: 


ition of their peoples, defenders of | 
| 


(Continued from Page 9) 
of culture, including what the ul- 


i the realm of art (including lit- 
erature and music as well as visual 
art) Soviet citizens not only have 
unrivalled facilities for developing 
for 


have also unrivalled facilities for! 


learning how to appreciate — and} 


—art to! 


Kultchah would limit that en- 


lwilting lilies of the Precious Few. 
That, I think is the essential dif- 
ference between Kultchah and cul- 
ture. The Precious Few may be 
precious to themselves: they come 


* 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: After I 
lad written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that [ had “said it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 
[ had said something very similar, 


but about Soviet sport facilities. 
And now I see Mr. a, 
Brundage has also said somethin 
similar: “The lives of almost all o 
Russia's 200 million are touched 
by the government’s emphasis on 
sports and physical training. .. . 
Unless there is a sudden awaken- 
ing in this country Soviet sports- 
men are almost certain to domi- 
nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” 
But “the government’s emphasis” 
on culture is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are 
just as tremendous. When I was: 


(Continued, from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnify the social and cultural 
differences inte  unbridgable 
guifs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to unite the world. 
It is my hope that this report 
will help to prevent the division 
of the world into hostile blocs 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopera- 
tion was essential to United Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tmued friendship and coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity.” 

If anything, Reuther’s boast- 
fulness of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream of 
“GCAW” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands led 


by Communists on the question 


of guaranteed employment 
comes with il] grace from Reu- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW cgn- 
vention, last summer in the city 
of Detroit between 140,000 and 
150,000 were unemployed, and 
70,586 Detroiters exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 
in 1954, which means they were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 

+ 


DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000 steel 
union members were laid off 
and another 195,223 were. on 
short weeks. But while the 
“prosperity”. spurt has given 
Reuther’s and McDonald’s mem- 
bers a.chance to catch up a 
little with debts, Rieve’s textile 


by the tens of thousai.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” 

The story is the same for 
clothing, ladies garment, shoe 
and many others. Within about 


_ seven years the number of work- 


ing coal miners was cut in half— 
to less than 250,000 today. 


The June issue of the Labor 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a government 
study showing that since 1947 
New England manufacturing 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 
000 in textile. 

Little wonder then that even 
in the midst of this record 
“boom” in the richest land of 
capitalism, the biggest issue is 
jobs. Workers are worried over 
the inevitable bust. The cry is 
for shorter hours, guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that can save jobs. 


The idea of guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dreani. And in the lands of so- 
cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to . 


_ stories of how on the other side 


of the “curtain” people can 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 
jobs. 


workers. continue unemployed 


scientists and other cultural work-| 
ers just as it goes for athletes. Pi 
there is no seientific or Cultural 


writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 
‘although their primary aim is to 
improve the general standard, are 
“bound to produce (not as an. end- 
oduct, but as a by-produot) a 


pr Olympic Games to show the “posi-| 
steadily - increasing n ot | tion- gth” boys what the 
‘world-beaters.” That . goes for position isl — : 


ILLINOIS 


Packing, Farm Equipment Workers | 
Take Contract Struggle Spotlight 


By SAM KUSHNER tory of the CTA workers in Chi- 
CHICAGO’ cago who gained a 12% cent wage 

Illinois labor faces major and | boost plus additional improve- 
decisive struggles in the coming ments in vacations, welfare plan 
months in order to achieve neces-|and overtime provisions in a 2- 
sary gains in wages and working) year agreement has helped to sti- 


conditions in the farm equipment;mulate demands on the part of 


and meat packing industries. While labor for further improvements. 
more than 100,000 workers have * 
already registered important gains THE AFL Chicago Teachers 
in the steel, auto and transport Union is pressing for a large wage 
fields, and thousands of others iticrease. A galn of at least $500 
have scored gains in other. indus- a year is achievable. —— 
tries in Illinois, the coming bat-| Throughout the Ilinois-Indiana 
tles in-farm equipment and pack- area there are growing signs of 
mg shape up as major challenges fight in the labor movement for 
tothe entire labor movement. {long past-due wage and contract 
The overall economic - gains gains.. This fight back on the part 
registered by the auto workers in|of labor cuts across all industries 
Ford and General Motors a¢ well and all unions. 
as the steel workers in U.°S. Steel,| On the © national the 


scene 


Republic, Youngstown’ and: Inland packinghouse workers are fully 


Steel has left itsimpact on Illinois conscious of the difficulties in the 
Jabor.’ In addition, the recent vic- bitter 3-month old sugar strike 
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‘now being waked throughout the} notorious anti-labor company. .. = 
southern states. This is an all-out * 
battle with the sugar interests) THE Harvester workers have 
determined to smash the union in some real beefs to settle with this 
‘this industry. ‘company. Since 1950 this com- 
The farm equipment workers in, pany has consistently weakened | 
Chicago, Peoria, Rock. Island, Can-'the contract. This was done in|ticularly Negro workers, cannot get 
ton and Rock Falls know the kind 1950 in the UAW-Harvester con-/other jobs. The annual income of 
of battle that is shaping up in that tract and in 1952 when the com-' Many packinghouse workers is very 
industry, first of all at the Inter- pany defeated the UE-FE strike. low. } 
national Harvester Company. The} Based on the militant tradition! The united demands of the CIO 
‘contract between the UAW-CIO! of the Harvester workers together| Packinghouse Workers and_ the 
and this company expires at the vith the newly established unity) AFL Amalgamated Butchers is a 
end of August. in one union, a settlement with} S7¢4t asset in the winning of gains 
For the first time in the history the Harvester company shoulc in- this year. 
of Harvester, the overwhelming! clude substantial contract improve- ” ; 
majority of the workers are united| ments in addition to the economic| IF victory is to be won in 1955. 
in one union. This is a tremendous| package. The Ford-GM settlement 2nd it can be, the lessons of 1948 
asset, but many Harvester workers js not enough for the Harvester, Must be fully borne in mind. Key 
realize that unity in itself will not) workers and from all reports, they|to a victory for the packinghouse 
automatically bring them victory.’ are ready to fight for more. While workers is the fullest mobilization 
Unity plus a fighting program andthe fight might be a tough one, |0f the workers in the plants. In 
full mobilization are the key in-| al] the ingredients are present for addition, the tremendous reservoir 
|gredients to a victory over this}, real victory of the Harvester Of goodéwill and respect that the 


————— 


mame ORE ERE entire community has for the mili- 


* 
FOR the first time since 1948, 


Itant packinghouse workers must 
‘be mobilized in support of their 


(Continued from Page 16 
profit “cushion” In the event of 
another “recession” in the steel 
industry, They wanted to set 
as low a wage pattern for. all 
American industry as they could 
on the ground that “as steel 
goes, so goes the-_ nation.” 

In this situation the companies 
were forced to. go to the expense 
of closing down the mills. They 
fought 11 hours over the con- 
ference table to keep the in- 
evitable wage increase to a min- 
imum. They finally settled for 
15 cents. 

. 

WHY did the steel compa- 
nies throw in the towel? Basic- 
ally it was because the .union 
demonstrated its power to shut 
down the mills and hold up 
production at a time when the 
companies were “over a barrel” 


-as far as the huge market de- 


mand for steel was concerned. 


Even though the workers did 


net wish to strike, every major. 


steel company felt the organized 


rs Look to 56 Batti 


-- Steelworke 


Ss. 


‘ing the same ends. were for an across-the-board in- 
| ‘This resulted in no strike prepa-' créase. 

‘ratrons, no reports to the members | The union negotiators, in this 
on the progress of negotiations, nO favorable situation, could have also 
build-up of militant mass partici-| effectively resisted the companies’ 
| companies. tiable in this wage reopener. On 
> * this basis, it would have been pos- 
| THE auto and rail strikes dem-' 


|participation of the rank-and-file, | shift differential, and also an FEP 
even on a limited scale and for a}clause on the grounds that the 
short time, made a great differ-| wages of Negro workers are cer- 
ence in the outcome. ‘tainty affected by discriminatory 
In steel, a policy of real mobili-| hiring and upgrading practices. 

zation of the rank-and-file could ® 

have forestalled the-expansion of} IRRESPECTIVE of these short- 
the system of graduated pay in-| comings, the big thing now is for 
-erements, whee the lowest paidjall forces in the union to unite in 
i'teceived the least in this settle-|every mill, to win a much better 
‘ment.: The bulk of the workers! contract in 1956. 


(Continued from Page 16) lalthough vastly curtailed since the 


fracas marked by gunfire and 


workers can 
| with the management. The whole’ workers and at least 100.000 addi- 
national atmosphere of labor unity} tional workers organized by thie 


pation in stru against the! interpretati > what w: 0-| seal : 
Pe ggle against €/ interpretation of what was nego ‘and growing victories on the part; JAW in Wlinois and surrounding 


sible to demand premium week-| 
‘onstrated that the fighting, united/end pay, an increase in the night! 


per hour. About 60 percent of the 


when the packers defeated the na-| Struggle. 

tional strike of the packinghouse There will undoubtedly he 
workers, there is almost universal] Many other wage and contract 
feeling that the packinghouse Struggles in Illinois and Indiana 
force a showdown | this year. The steel fabricating 


of the lator movement contributes States face hard fights ahead. 
much to this atmosphere. If there is strong mobilization 


Roughly 20 percent of all pack-) of the labor movement every single 
inghouse workers are making $1.55, one of these fights can be won, 
penetearse key to an overall suc- 
packinghouse workers make less’ cess on the part of Midwest labor 
than $1.90 per hour. Together;for the balance of this vear is the 
with these figures, it must be kept! coming struggles in the _ farm 
in mind that packing is not a year-' equipment and packing industries. 
round industry. Tremendous sec- | Mobilization and support of these 
tions of the workers are subject! struggles should be fully support- 
to long period of layoffs. A large ed by the entire labor and peoples 
number of laid off workers, par- movements. 


Mob Violence Aimed at All Chicago Tenants 


stone of the socialistic state where-; which would then “dispose” o! the 


New Deal days, remains the hope/ever it exists in the world today,”’| housing project. 


wrote Chinnock. “The time has; Shortly afterward, the Charles 


nso of the workers where it 
jurt most. 

Iron Age, spokesman for the | 
steel companies, writes (July 7):. | 
“The steel strike should never 
have happened. Chief reason 
for it was that steel labor’s final | 
price for one year of industrial 
peace was too high for many 
steel companies to _ swallow. 
They caved in only under the 
heavy pressure of having their 
plants closed down.” 


severe beatings. 
* 


IN THIS charged atmos- 


| phere, many of the South Deer- 


ing residents respond to the 
vilest anti-Negro appeals, repeat 
the old racist falsehoods, hurl 
insults and .roeks and torches 
and bombs as the fever of preju- 
dice reaches peak after peak, 
The Ku Klux Klan of 1868 
was also an expression of blind 
bigotry. But more than that, 


of countless Chicago families. “The | 
this come for its liquidation. 


The housing shortage in oa 
city had supposedly reached its|* Chinnock — then proceeded to 
peak some years. But the CHA re- outline the methods whereby un- 


ports that in the last six years, they der federal and state legislation, 
have had 90,000 new applications | public housing projects now ean 
for project apartments. be sold to their occupants or in- 
The huge CHA “waiting list” is ‘€'0"*- 
ee re fam’ CURRENTLY the Chicago 
oo ee 38 000 Chi , an ‘Housing Authority, which operates 
“ gran atin lt he rn — lear. the federal housing projects here, 
see so winder yn eet is negotiating to: buy them from 


Ringer Company, one of the big 
realty outfits in the South Chicago 
‘area, published inflammatory ma- 
terial concerning the “unwanted 
housing monster” in the commu- 
nity. 

| “OF course, there is protest and 
resentment,” declared the realty 
company, “What would be your 
reaction is some great force of 
government set out with billy and 


lready pl d{ ‘bullet to destroy your home and 
ee oF ' the government. For what might | 


your community?” 


While the reversal of the low’ 
wage. increase pattern was a step| 
forward, the steelworkers could 
have won even more, had they not 


been forced to carry with them 


into this fight the millstone of eo of oe — 
“labor-management  cooperation,”| “™€™C4" economy and gover 


the official union attitude that they ment. 


the KKK was the instrument of 
the former slaveholders, seeking 
to preserve a backword planta- 
tion system and to restore it to a 


cago 2, Il. 


— 


and the company were both seek-| The Trumbull rioting actually 
maul nt Tle concgienty: of mien 
real estate operators who are do- 


‘the vielence. Their aim is to main- 
YEARS of Soviet Film in America. | 20" and extend the shortage of 


95 
Banquet honoring Irving P. Franklin, who|!ow-rent housing, as well as to 


imported the first Soviet film in 1920.! . “he 
Program includes midwest premiere of ‘‘In ‘restrict as many Negro families as 
the Suburbs of Moscow.’ Midland Hotei,! possible to the lucrative high-rent 


172 W. Adams. 7p.m. Saturday, July 23.|, : 
Last Call! For reservations send $5 per | Shette on the South Side. 


pate See Council of American- * 
| ndship, 189 W. Madison, Chi- . ; 
THE public housing program, 


? ‘ing much more here than giving 
be . | went to their bigotry in promoting) 


the next ten years. be considered reasons in . good * 

In the face of this shortage, the (sith) CHA has been aiming to do! WITHIN the last two months, 
Realty Trust has been able to keep this for a long time. However,}the cry, “Abolish Trumbull” has 
public housing allocations for Chi-' many Chicagoans see this also as|been raised to even a higher pitch 
cago down to a mere 3,500 units! possible first step toward turning |in a campaign led by the powerlul 
this year. They almost succeded in these projects over to private real-|community newspaper, the Seuth- 
blocking even that, and did kill all ¢o,, through sale or lease. town Economist. The paper made 
proposals for projects in so-called; 4 CHA spokesman this week |direct use of the two-year reign of 
white communities. | 


‘told The Worker that this could|terror at Trumbull Park Homes as 
* ‘not happen. “Legally, it’s impos-|the “reason” why the project must 
THE objectives of the big rent- sible,” he said. However, this and | now be abolished. Said the 
_gougers was indicated last. year in Many other things are possible Economist: a . | 
2 signed statement by the Chicago in an atmosphere of Big Business | Since a solution is lacking we 
‘realtor, Ronald J. Chinnock, who/governfment in Washington and in suggest the following: Close the 
was president of the National As-| Springfield, in an era of give-| preject and put it up for sale to 
‘sociation of Real Estate Boards. aways of public property. of the | private: investors. 
This statement was featured prom- | tidelands oil an rubber plants; “That would eliminate the cause 
| inently in the South Deering racist ‘deals, of a growing threat to tum of the trouble and it would pro- 
paper, the Daily Calumet. over even the Tennessee Valley|vide a fresh start. 


“Public housing is. the corner- Authority to private business in- 


we eee 


—————— _ ——- —_—_—_— - 


. 


—..'Lerests. | IF SUCH a thing ever happens, 


ile be the realty interests will have won 


CLAUDE LIGHTF OOT °@ JUN IUS SCALES _fishutting down the project. In a throughout 
© ‘Rev. Ross D. Brown 


‘Rev. William P. Latham 
7 - and others 

Rev. Joseph King 
) Co-chairmen | 


°° Jehn T. Bernard 
“The- Bill of Rights vs. Guilt by Aescttiaion”” 


SUNDAY — JULY 31 —2:30°PM. 
“WASHINGTON PARK, nr. 53rd. St. and Ses Parkway... - 


| ‘Sponsered by: Washington Park Forum; Septhside Chapter, ‘Civil Rights Congress; . Lightfoot ‘Defense _Committee.:~ . 


7, 
» 


Pie eet. S95 Sree ag Oy eee ke ee te he 
a ines Se Se OLN Oe BS “> Meet em 
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Be See: : . . o™. ¥, 


| e y ; A | : THE outbreak of violence at!a critical in | 
| , | | |} Trumbull Park Homes in July 1953 against. all public housing. It 
, ‘became the basis ‘for an insistent,would “mean a “fresh start” in a_ 


battle in their war 


campaign six months later for new’ wave of racist attacks 
the city. It would 
I fiery speech in the: City Council;mean the beginning of a new 
jon March 10, 1954, the racist Ald. |round of rent increases for all 
‘Reginald DuBois said. that the Chicago tenants. . 
J answer to the problem of Trum-| _ But as long as the violence per- 
‘bull is.to “get rid of public hous-|sists at Trumbull Park Homes, as 
ling.” iS 2 tet long as Chicago community, labor 
A few ‘weeks later, the South|and church organizations waver in: 
‘Deering Improvement Association!putting a decisive finish to the 
took up the warcry. They devel-|Trumbull outrage, all these threats 
oped an abortive plan’ for seceding continue to hang over the city. 

4\the community from Chicago and| Next week: The politics, of the 
setting ‘up’ ’a slecak* goverment \Lriuanbull Park outraves +» 


—e 
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City Mobilizes for July 31 Freedom Rally 


ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO. — Calling on all 
Chicagoans who believe that 
“our traditional liberties are 
worth defending,” Leon Katzen, 
acting chairman of the Light- 
foot Defense. Committee, urged 
all-out support for the “F reedom 
Rally” on Sunday, July 31, 2:30 
p.m. at Washington Park. 

The featured speakers will be 
Claude Lightfoot and Junius 
Scales, whose convictions for 
“membership” in the Commu- 
nist Party are expected to reach 
the Supreme Court. 

Lightfoot’ and Scales will be 
joined on the platform by Rev. 
Joseph King and Honorable 
John T. Bernard, co-chairmen, 


Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, Rev. 
William P. Latham, Rev. Ross 
D. Brown, and others. 
Pointing to the recent set-back 
of Sen, Joseph McCarthy, and 
the fact that public opinion is 
rallying to defend the Bill of 
Rights, Katzen declared: “The 
Lightfoot fiand Scales cases can 
be won if conscious progressives 
ai all out support in the drive 
or their freedom,” Lightfoot and 


Scales are both free under heavy 
} bail. 


“The courts are now begin- 
ning to reflect the changing at- 
mosphere in our country,” Kat- 
zen said. “A number of impor- 
tant decisions have recently re- 


How Trumbull Pk. Violence I[s 
Aimed at All Chicago Tenants 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO 


The victims of the two years of mob yio- 
lence at Trumbull Park Homes are not only the 
29 Negro families who live there under con- 


ditions of terror and virtual martial law. 

In some way, the violence directly concerns a million 
Chicago Negro and white families who are already paying 
more rent than they can afford. 

In this article we will show the following: 


J. That the rioting at Trum- 
bull has been made-the basis for 
a growing clamor to “Abolish 
Trumbull!” to put an end to 
this 'ow-rent government hous- 
ing project. 

That this ery is also being 
raised in connection with all 
24,000 public housing units in 
Chicago (built and under con- 
struction) in an effort to get all 
of it turned over to private real- 
tors. 

3. That this drive, in the face 
of the continuing housing short- 
age, can only mean that the 
Realty Trust is preparing once 
again to put the squeeze on 
Chicago tenants, to raise all 
rents once the low-rent housing 
projects are abolished and the 
thousands of project families are 
thrown to the mercy of the pri- 
vate Jandlords. 

* 

THE whine and _ burst of 
cherry bombs nightly over 
Trumbull Park homes tends to 
obscure the massive profit stakes 
which are involved here for the 
giant realty corporations. 

The rioters, many of whom 
are renters or small home own- 
ers, are themselves ignorant of 
how they are being used as the 


fuse for a much bigger economic 
bomb-burst—in which they too 
may become victims. 

Over two--years now, these 
men, women and youths who 
make up the Trumbull mobs 
have conducted wave after wave 
of criminal violence. 

* : 

THEY beat up Negro _sresi- 
dents of the project in the near- 
by park where they were playing 
ball. Three times they burnt 
down the tavern which served 
the Negro and white workers 
coming out of the nearby Wis- 
consin Steel plant. 

They assaulted Negro women 
on their way to the shopping 
district. They beat up a white 
reporter for the City News Bu- 
reau. They stoned the cars along 
Torrence Avenue driven by 
Negroes on théir way to work in 
the nearby steel and auto plants. 
They birnt the garages of those 
white families who -retused to 
join their terror campaign. 

By July 4 this year, the hys- 
terical lawlessness had reached 
a point where the mobsters and 
white police clashed in the park 
near the project in a_ bloody 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Amarice's Only OAILY 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 


affirmed the Bill of Rights. and 
deflated the FBI's paid informer 
racket.” 

Katzen hailed the dissenting 
opinion of Justice William L. 
Hastie, the outstanding Negro 
jurist in the country as a “his- 
toric defense of American free- 
dom.” 

Five thousand people are ex- 
pected to attend the July 3l 
“Freedom Rally” in Washington 
Park near 53rd St. and South 
Parkway. It is jointly sponsored 
by the Washington Park Forum, 
the Southside Chapter of the 
Civil Rights Congress, and the 
Lightfoot Defense Committee. 
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~STREAMER headlines in Trumbull area newspapers indicate the extent of the ae Trust 


campaign to abolish public housing. 
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Chicago Looks to 
‘summit: with Hope 


CHICAGO. — With the pos- 
sib!e exception of the Chicago 
Tribune, all Chicago this week 
seemed to be hailing the Big 
Four “summit” meeting as a pos- 
sible step toward world peace. 

In 1,000 Chicago Protestant 
churches last Sunday, congrega- 
tious joined in the prayer for 
peace written by the World 
Council of Churches. The prayer 
gave thanks to God that “at this 
time the heads of the govern- 
ments of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
.publics are meeting together.” 

In Jewish circles, the Sentinel] 
this week called upon the Chi- 
cago Rabbinical Association and 
other Rabbinical bodies in the 
city to join the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America in designating a 
day of pray er for the success of 
the “summit” peace meeting. 


A leading Catholic clergyman, 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. this 
week wrote a special article on 
peace for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. “It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that most people 
in the world are desperately de- 
sirous of peace,” Bishop Sheil 
wrote. : 
people are conscious that peace 
is the one indispensable condi- 
tion for living a human and hu- 
mane existence.” 

Hundreds. of other labor, 
church, civic organizations join- 
ed in expressing peace hopes 
this week. The Save Our Sons 
Committee wired President Ei- 
senhower: “We wish you god- 
speed in your -consecrated ef- 
forts to relax world tension and 
to explore every avenue of living 
together in peace and coopera- 
tion with all nations in the 


world,” 


Limited Gains in Steel 
Point Up 56 Struggles 


By HAROLD CASTLE 


CHICAGO 


In forcing the steel corpora- 
tions to grant a 15-cent wage 
increase, the steelworkers _re- 
versed the “small package’ set- 
tlement trend of recent years. 
Coming on top of the rail and 
auto increases, this 1955 settle- 
ment further reveals the power 
of organized labor in spite of the 
efforts of a reactionary Big Busi- 


ness administration and Congress 


to sap its strength. 


The steel companies counted 
on a cheap settlement in spite 
of their enormous profits and 
the stepped-up productivity on 
the part of steel labor. The com- 
panies banked on _ steel union 
president David J. MacDonald’s 


<< ‘ ° ” 
labor-management cooperation 


approach to ne¥otiations, hav- 
ing toured him through the 
mills to soften him up. 


Management based itself on 
reports that the steelworkers 
were in no mood to strike for a 
few cents above the rumored 
10-12 cent offer. Last year, 
they had four-day weeks. Now, 
it was reported, they wanted to 
keep working and get their pay 
“while the getting was good.” 
The companies also counted. on 


“More than ever before, - 


" STEEL COMPANIES, NOT STEELWORKERS, 


CAUSE HUGE BOOST IN STEEL PRICES 


CHICAGO.—Did the -steel wage increase 


increase in steel prices? 


“pring about” the 


Indications are the steel companies only used the steel wage 


boost as pretext for an unjustified raising steel prices. 


In fact, these 


monopy corporations actually are charging the public twice_as much 
as the wage boost cost them. Since the companies always raise 
prices as much as they can, it is labor's job to fight for all it can get. 

The fact that there is no real connection between the amount 
of a steel wage boost and a steel price boosts is shown in this chart 
from the New Times (July 2, 1955): 


Wage Increase 


Steel Price Boost per Ton 


Y 


the fact that the workers were 
not being prepared for a strike. 
. : 


THEN came the auto settle- 
ment, described as a 20-cent 
package.” This changed the pic- 
ture. It forced MacDonald to 
raise the ante considerably. In 
a sharp statement, he lit into 
the steel companies. for their 
huge profits and increased pro- 
ductivity, in the light of which, 
he’ said, their offer of 10 cents 
was an “insult” and an “elfron- 
tery. 

MacDonald just could not ac- 
cept half the auto package. His 
position in the entire labor 
movement was at stake. His 
position in the steel union was 
involved in the package as well, 
challenged as it is now in the 
fight for the steel union vice- 
presidency as between Moloney, 
the Buffalo district director, and 
Hague, MacDonald's candidate. 

* | 

THE steel companies faced 
a logjam in fulfilling orders for 
their customers. A long strike 
would have created a major 
snafu on the steel market and 
threatened hundreds of millions 
in profits waiting for them. 

They wanted to keep wages 
as low as possible for a number | 
of reasons, all related to the 
drive of the monopolists. for 
maximum profits. They wanted 
the workers to pay even more 
for the expansion programs of 
the companies, a good part of 
whieh are paid for in tax-write- 
offs. They wanted a_ bigger 

(Continued on Page 15) 


GENEVA—STEP No. 
TO NEW ERA OF PEACE 


By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 


(By Cable to The Worker) 
THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 


ence it is clear that the people every where who have been fighting for 
the principle of big power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding has been the switch in 
President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 
intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- 
tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
issue has long been ending the cold war, it was the view of Secretary of 
State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
settled. After opening statements were made and contacts established be- 

tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippmann wrote almost self-critically: 
“The President and Premier Bulganin have .. . set their sights very 
high-indeed—on the goal of a peace of understanding and not merely, 
imeem i as‘ we had all been-suppos- 
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To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
should be reading Joseph Clark’s 
reports from Geneva and: Carl 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the Soviet farmers. You can 
help by spreading the paper and 


by helping speed the conclusion 


of our fund drive. 

With less than $8,000 to go 
to complete The Worker spring 
fund: campaign for $100,000, 
we need one final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
it over. Send contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page 13 for standings on 
funds. and circulation.) 
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neva as the Big Four met. 


By CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ia. 


IN ADDITION to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week, there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Iowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A visiting 12-man delegation 
aid calls at dozens of farm 
Sriaesteads and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

We were part of the~ large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across the rolling 
Corn Belt. From the arrival at 
the Des Moines airport, where 
more than 5,000 Iowans gather- 
ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere was always that of ‘smil- 
ing good will. 


“I HAVEN’T had this much 
company since _ —_ Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wife, Mrs. Marie Hora. The 
Russians had waiting for them 
at the Hora farm a fried chicken 
dinner with hot cloverleaf rolls 
and three kinds of homemade 

ie. 

“These Russians are not so 


~ different from anyone else,” said 


Mrs. Hora, “if'we keep meeting 
together, were not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 

“It is my hope we can start 
trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively,” he 
declared, “trade that is mutu- 


‘ally advantageous.” 


* 


THE SOVIET group respond- 
ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 

The visitors spent most of 
their time in serious study of 
farm production, ‘machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 


of hog-feeding, costs and income. 


But there was~also time for 
easy levity. John Strohm, the 
Iowa farm editor and tour con- 
ductor who had been in the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
farms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 


‘ou needn't be so tactful. We 
seal some farms that are lousy.” 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
speeches loomed ahead. The 
chairman announced that it was 
permissible for everyone to re- 
move their jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one of 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 


_lowa Smiles Howdy’ to Russians 


ment: “that was the best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and the 
Americans worked at cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friendly atmos- 
phere. A farmer at Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his. combine to 
show the Soviet farm people 
samples of his oats. 

“I hope this trip helps’ both 


“see eee ee ee eae 
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ing, on an armistice in the 


cold war and on measures 
of co-existence. This is to go very 
far very fast.” 

* 

PERHAPS a little incident in 
the flag bedecked House of the 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-man 
bureau dashes from one briefing 
to another. So I was getting fill- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Eisenhowers summation of the 
first days of the:conference. A 
fellow from another big paper 
couldn't bear to hear the con- 
ciliatory tones and the praise 
of all four powers for the spirit 
of cooperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why that’s Commu- 
nist propaganda.” Many of the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively baffled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful settle- 
ments. 


An amusing aspect of the de- 
termination of the Soviet dele- 
gation to spread an era of good 
feeling and the original reiuc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had caught the spirit 
of Geneva but, noting the strin- 
gent secret service efforts which 
amounted to not so secret secur- 
ity measures attending § the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Joseph North is on vacation. His column, Assignment USA, 


will be resumed on his return. 
ae, ) : . if 


IOWA WE ines airport as Russian agricule 
tural delegation disembarked. Girls at right hold hand-made sign in Russian, meaning “Welcome.” ; 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, do Chiefs 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to | 
George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by A peon 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention to the in- 


creasing number of American 
delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in_ recent 
months, including sports, chess, 
student, veteran and farm groups, 
the letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old invitation from the Soviet 
trade union head, Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. The text of the let- 
ter tollows: 
| * 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

The letter below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which J take the 
liberty of addressing as an “open 
Jetter’ .because I believe the 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- 
est, is suggested by the follow- 
ing events: 

As this is written the ‘heads of 
the ‘Big Four powers have be- 
gun their historic sessions at 
Geneva m a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 
belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world have improved 
greatly.. 
of the ,whole chain of events in 
the world and in our country 
that have paved the way towards 
th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. 

We have seen it especially in 


the breakdown of the barriers | 


that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other Jands behind the “cur- 
tain, from contact with our peo- 
ple. The British labor delegation 
headed by Clement Attlee, the 
visit of Premier Jawahrlal Nehru 
of India, to those lands, were 
only among the notable mani- 
festations of this breakdown of 


the barriers. 
* 


peoples, for a direct and personal 


look at their conditions. 

We have seen it in the visits‘ of 
American sports people and chess 
players to the Soviet Union. In- 
cidentally, both our champ weight- 


lifter and chessplayer have return-| 


‘ed from the USSR with top honors | 
and the warm applause of the peo-_ 
ple there. A delegation of the Vet- 
erans of the Elbe and student dele- 
gations were others who visited the 
‘USSR. Now invited delegations 
of religious groups are preparing 
to go. And at this writing recip- 
rocal farm delegations are touring 
ithe U.S. and USSR. Surely the 
last must be of special interest to 


close kinship. 

It must also be apparent to 
you that in most cases those visi- 
tors to the Soviet Union or the 
other countries, were not people 
known for friendship to the USSR. 
And as many news accounts have 
indicated they were not on pre- 
scribed “Cook’s tours.” 

* 


THE ABOVE leads me to the 
question I put to you: Why not 
a visit by American trade union-| 


Surely you are aware | 


ists to the Soviet Union, China| 
and the other eastern ashe? 
it is alright fer sports people, chess 


players, students, veterans, clergy-| 
inen and farmers to visit the Soviet 
Union, why not labor? I am not 
here suggesting that delegations, 
officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 
would 
amount to a shift of policy for 


or any of thei unions, 
those unions or an establishment 
of friendly relations with the 
unions of those countries, although 
I hope such a relationship will be 
possible some day. I am _ only 
suggesting that labor should’ se 

‘for itself and not rely on the very 
instruments of information which 
labor itself has traditionally de-, 
nounced as means of mis-informa- 


ion. 


| Moreover there is a standing in- 
vitation to American unions ‘for. 
such delegations from Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, chairman of the Alfl- 
Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the USSR, which he ex- 
tended more than a year ago in 
his address before the convention | 
of his organization. Shvernik then 
reported that between 1949 and 
1954, 463 labor delegations of 62 
‘countries visited the USSR while 
1269 USSR labor delegations visited 
other countries. 

_ From the news reports, you must, 
have gathered that this year the 
flow of labor delegations to the 
USSR and the other “curtain” coun- 
tries is heavier than usual, and 
many of them are of unions affili- 


BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware ated with the Intemational Con- 


that the people of our country, 


although geographically farther | 
from the eastern lands than most}! 


federation of Free Trade Unions. | 
* 


I BELIEVE that American 


others, have also taken some sig- trade unions have everything to: 


nificant strides in this 


trend gain and nothing to Jose by send-' 


twards direct contact with theseing their own representatives to 


= 


labor with whom farmers have a | 


iff 


see for themselves how things are 
‘in these lands. Surely there is no 
reason to fear the truth—whether 
it confirms or alters opinions on 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 
Surely you have a higher esti- 
mate of the caliber of the Amer- 
ican trade unionists likely to qual- 
ify for such de ‘legation than to be- 
lieve they'd be “taken in” by 
guides. Both the AFL and CIO 
and the U.S. Labor Department 
have leveled some very serious 
charges against the Soviet Union 
respecting its unions, working con- 
ditions aud rules, living standards 
and rights. The AFL has even 


’ 


j 


REUTHER 


€'distributed a map which marks 


‘alleged “slave labor” camps in the} 


USSR. 

Why not test these charges by 
the good oki American way of 
facing the facts? Surely an Amer- 
ican delegation of unionists can 
request and ebtam an opportunity 
(by air if need be) to tour the spots 
on the map and see for themselves 
those much publicized “slave la- 
bor” camps. Surely a labor dele- 


gation will get the right to see’ 


‘anything it chooses. I say_ this 
because many delegations, often 
of persons no friendlier to the 
USSR than a ClO or AFL dele- 
‘gation is likely to be, have freely 


chosen . what they weasel to see. |: 


* 
, THERE IS another reason why 


EE ORB OE la 


| 


an. American labor delegation is, 


very much in order. The conspic- 
uous refusal by American union- 
ists to as much as visit the USSR 
when many other countries are 
even sending official parliamentary 
delegations, is creating a bad im- 
pression of U.S. labor. Our unions 
are seen as very narrowminded; 
either fearful of the truth or fear- 
ful of the ground for their own 
attitude to the Soviet Union. 


I don't think the American trade 
ested in nursing old prejudices. 


people is interested in the 
spirit of fair play, that much like! 


'that displayed by the 5,000 persons 


of Des Moines, Ia., who. turned 
out to welcome the Soviet farm 
delegation. From what I know of 
Des Moines, that city probably has 
fewer friends of C ommunism than 
most other citie; of America. But 
its people have no enmity towards 
another people, and they wanted 
to see for themselves what these 
much maligned Russians are like. 
* 


I BELIEVE the great majority 
of America’s trade unionists would 
applaud the sending of a delega- 
ition of their own people to the 
USSR, China and the other lands 
in this group; they'd. welcome a re- 


port ‘of ‘the truth, ‘whatever ‘that: 


think the trade unionist, like most: 


umionist fears the truth or is inter-| 
iG 


| 
| 


' 


THE WEEK 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 


ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
in 1954. Move, which UAW 
leaders said was taken at the 
specific direction of White 
House, was engineered and in- 
spired by Michigan Republican 
bosses John F shen and Post- 
master Arthur Summerfield, in 
desperate effort to regain power 
in Michigan. 
* 

AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass of 
unfinished business” in its rush 
to adjourn. Among issues im- 
perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost housing, $1.25 
minimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 


surance. 
* 


MINE, MILL locals at Ana- 


conda and American Brass were 
voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
- Steel. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 
was not struck by union. Still 
shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. 


UNITY COMMITTEE of 
AFL-CIO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name for new 
merged federation. This has been 
big source of dispute and, pre- 
sumably, must be settled before 
AFL’s special convention Aug. 
11 in Chicago. 

* 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast ILWU and East Coast ILA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 
president ef West Coast doek- 
ers, in testimony betore House 
Merchant Marine Committee. He 
revealed that discussions have 
taken place between two unions, 


IN LABOR 


1@ Grand. J ury Indicts Aute Union | 
° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


troit issued four - count indict- | 


- 
putt 


FFAIRS 


although he said ILWU is not 
“shopping ad for merger. 


HOT cinco on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound for strike- 
bound Kohler plant in Wisconsin 
was finally turned back. At- 
tempts to unload cargo of elay 
were abandoned after labor in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- - 
onstrated against strikebreaking 


efforts. 
kk 


STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest against seniority vio- 
lations in recent mass layoff of 
1,700. 

* 
TEXTILE strike of 15.000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing demand for wage 
cuts. Employer sources, hew- 
ever, claimed union made con- 
cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalater clauses and elimin- 

ation of some paid holidays. 
| * 


WASHINGTON traffic was 
still snarled as result of AFL 
transit. strike which passed sec- 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk to the union. AFL 
transit workers in Los Angeles 
voted to end strike and accept 
}2-cent hourly pay boost... . 
In New York. CIO. Transport 
Workers Union, placed demand 
for 17-cent pay hike before New 
York City Transit Authority. 

* 


STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Con- 
‘necticut by Francis W. O’Brien, 
president of New Britam AF L 
Central Labor Union. Purpose 
of conference was to bring sup- 
port behind—16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal ap- 
pliances. 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 
“I think it will.” 

* 

AT WASHINGTON,  lJowa, 
neighbors came from _ miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
the delegation stopped. They 
chatted easily on the ouk-shad- 
ed lawn. 


Said farmer Edgar Stout: 
“The more we get together, the 
better we'll get along.” 

On an evening window-shop- 
ping tour, the Russians stopped 
at the building of the Des 
Moines Register to watch the 
newspaper presses roll out the 
morning edition. A  pressman 
beckoned them in and took them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. 

This, incidentally, was the 
newspaper im which an editorial 
last spring initiated the visit of 
the Soviet delegation and the 
current similar trip of an Ameri- 
can farm group to the USSR, 

* 

FROM MOSCOW this week 
an Associated Press dispatch 
concerning the American group 
there quoted one of them say- 
ing: “We had expected to see 
some hatred built up for us over 
these years, but none is ap- 
parent,’ 

_Oneé«ok the Soviet delegates 


here remarked that the same ob- 
servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
ment to the “summit” meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this was 
a meeting on another level, ex- 
posing the. artificiality of the 
cold war. 

In Oskaloosa, a woman nam- 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stopped 
to greet the Russians where 
their bus had stopped at a dairy 
bar. 

She expressed amusement at 
the Russians and the Americans 
“shooting” pictures of each other 
with their cameras. “A lot bet- 
ter than shooting with guns, 
she said. , 


Baptists to 
Visit USSR 

FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 
London for the World Baptist Alli- 


ance announced that they have ac- 
‘cepted an invitation to visit the So- 
‘viet Union next month. The four 
‘are Arnold T. Ohrn of Washing- 


ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore F. Adams of 
Richmond, and Joseph H. Jack- 
son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, a 
Negro, is president of the U. S. 
National Baptist Convention. 


ee 


fall 1 where they may. 

In calling the above matter to 
your attention, I hold the hope 
that it will get consideration on 
its merits. I have tried to limit my- 
self to just ‘those aspécts of this} 


itruth may’ be, : and! let ‘the chips question that are entirely apart! . 


from ideology or policy. 
I would very much like to hear 
your views on the question I raise. 
Yours truly, 
GEORGE MORRIS 
‘Labot Editor of ‘The ‘Worker 
‘and’ Daily Worketi * ‘*”” 
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Walter Reuther, GAW 
And The Soviet Union 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of ‘the matters omitted 
on in our comments on the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. .(We 
went exten- | 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of  col- 
lmns in the 
Daily Worker 
last) week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it 
“the most his- 
toric agreement 
‘that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford aurea port A Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed® Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
know, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknow!- 
edged limitations, we said it was 
at least a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for layoftts. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement” ever. 

Reuther said something else 
as he, jointly with John Bugas 
of the Ford Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world. of this agreement. He 
said: 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free mai- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
tor working out the common 
problems.” 

* 

WE HAVE postponed — the 
handling of this question be- 
cause we feel it is better to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine print and 
know a littl more about this 
“most historic” agreement. I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplimentary names if | 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
cousiderably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 
PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to. unemployed, that few 
could ever qualify. for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasnt such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, because, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that very hour about half the 
Ford workers were on a “wild- 

Cat’ strike. because they did't 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fil to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nism on that occasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 
people say, there is an: “Iron 
Curtain” that stretches across 
this world; on one side of the 
curtain there is a. GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL WAGE, and 
it sticks with iron-clad force: on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW’” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 
most historic” thing. 

we * 

“THE TRAGEDY © is _ that 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, hav@ made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this racket would 
be destroyed. if they let the 
truth reach their members or 


permit labor delegations to visit . 


those lands and see for them- 
selves. But there was a period 
when Reuther’s own, CIO. main- 


tained a fraternal relationship | 


owners: 
ic is decidedly sympathetic to the 


Louisville 
strike, 
‘strike 
‘and the current strugeles in pros- 
iphate and sugar, 


by 
live here, not by the seasonal work- 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
gation of the CIO which. the 
late Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn't because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B. Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
a most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. 

This report was printed in a 
widely = distributed — pamphlet 
with Murray's foreword. - The 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the > ean Maritime Union: 
John Green, then of the ship- 
building workers: Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union; 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 

* 

WE WILL QUOTE just one 
paragraph of this report. that 
was so full of eloquently-worded 
adiniration for the Soviet Union's 
achievements, especially of — its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
lusurance system entirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 

“Up to 1930, .unemployment 
insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, Mr. 
Gorbunow said. But with the 
disappearance of unemployment 
in the Soviet Union there has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
Imsurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. If a worker 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and. similar causes, there is a 
general rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to 
receive his average rate of 
wages until production re- 
sumed,” 


Is 


7 

THIS IS the report which 
Murray said in his foreword is 
“a document of first rate inpor- 
tance, not only for American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the. Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and underst: anding between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries. And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time of 
people like Reuther: 

“Untortunately, there 
who prefer to sow seeds 


Continued on Page 14) 


THE STRIKE 


ithe airport workers. 
| people are discussing the strikers’ 
chances of winning and the hotel 
tactics. The gencral pub- 


strikers. 

Coming at the same time as the 
& Nashville. railroad 
the militant and successful 
of the telephone workers, 


it is part 
new southwide surge toward trade 
UniONIsimn. : 
The strike 

the year-round 


is being conducted 


workers 


| 


; of the 7 | 
' who lived with his wife and two 
children in a neat two-story private 


| 


i 


| 
| 


| 


| 


acter, 


Frank's 
With a F 
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lot the Only One 


ve-Year-Old Car 


ONE OF MY neighbors holds down a pretty good job as jobs go these days. He 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite \. 
some years. But when you get to talking with Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


next thing to a complete failure. 


When a new car passes by, Frank | 


reminds you that his Chevvy is five 
years old now. Once we were 
watching a TV show in which one 
characters was a 


home surrounded by a _ well-kept 
lawn and with a flagstone walk 
leading to the front door. 

The welder was a minor char- 
but it preyed on Frank who 
‘repeated two or three times: “Why 
in h— can’t I get out of my dump? 
It’s all I can do to keep four rooms 
for three kids.” 

Well, 
ments and plenty of facts to con- 
vince Frank that he was no excep- 


tion. We had to keep bringing home 


the 


evidence to prove the point 


' because every piace you turn these 


days, from the gutter tabloids to the 
high-priced magazines, from TY 


programs to Cinemascope movies, 


the 


Alice-in-Wonderland notion is 


‘repeated over and over again that 
'the working class is fast disappear- 
‘ing and that the workers are rapid- 


ly becoming a well-to-do middle 

class. 
: * 

ASIDE from the fact that the 


official figures show the number of 


workers (employed as well as. un- 


employed) 
‘year, 


the Federal Reserve Board 


has just published a series of stud- 
jes that ought to convince Frank 
‘and anyone else in his frame of 
‘mind that there's not a darned thing. 


wrong with him, 


that the propa- 
ganda is as phony as a nine-dol- 


Jar bill, and that the only thing that 


‘is wrong is a system that can rave 


oa 


Ler 
are | 


industry, 
mately $1 Lillion a year. 
dustry’s moguls scoop up a profit and every worker's job hangs 
like exploitation,! te whim*or mood of the hotel 
Latin- owners. 
10-hour been struck—the 
deprive, est in the industry. 


f ti 
a tie | hese workers of 


about production records and new 


levels of total income and output 
'—with the wor 
‘of it than anybody else. 


‘kers getting less out 


To believe some of those TV 
commercials, voud think it was un- 


American to have anything less than 
two 
Survey 


cars. But this F:R.B. 1955 
olf Consumer Finances re- 


increasing from .year to ] 
iy 


welder. 


| 
it took some long argu- 


| 


Be Mie es 


en 


“The installment collector said we still owed halt the payments 


on our TY.” 

income ‘of skilled workers at 
$4,390. This includes not only the 
wages of the head of family but 
any other family member who had 
airy type of income. That's hardly 
“middle class” income when the 
latest Heller Committee budget for 


‘moderate living requirements for a 


veals that one-third of all American | 


families owned no car at all as of 
1, 1955, and thiat, of those 


who did own Cars, 62 precent had 


autos that were four vears old 
more. Only eight percent of all tam- 
ilies had two or more cars, and 
the bulk of these were in the high- 
income brackets. 
* 
AS FOR middle 


the survey put the average 


class a0097" Nes, 
Chlil- 


—_— 


the so-called “snowbirds.” 
is cdirectec 
of the state's largest 
amounting to 


ers, 
It 


leers 


based on slave- 
especially ot —-Negro 
American workers. 
days and = 7-day 


and 
The 
weeks 
in stark COle 


sunshine and stand 


trast to the luxurious living of the 


| 


» j; PuESIS , 
Wild: ‘ 
+ aCes. 


big hotel owners is broken on-ques- 


these -ocean-front  pal- 
the stranglehold of the 


in 


If 


tions of union recognition, theif 
punion-busting arrogance will 
longer set the pattern for thie 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- 
ing into this state. 

* 


striking for union recognition as 


decent py, 


- 


wage earners family ranges from 
$5,335 to $5,629 a vear. Average 
family income for unskilled and 
service workers is far lower, 
amounting to $2,810 a year. Most 
Negro workers are found in_ this 
group. 

The newspapers have also been 


rhapsodizing over the record sav- 


ings of the country, now nearly 
$940) billion. But they seldom 
bother: to break them down, and 
when you do the picture is a little 


ditferent. Tweniv-nine percent of: 


or all families have no savings at all, 


and another 35 percent have some 


savings but less than $760. Only 
35 percent of all American fam- 


‘ilies have more than $760 saved 


up. 


Florida's tamed 


no, 
vari-' these abuses 


To balance the whole picture, 
the top tenth of American families 
have 65 percent of all Savings, the 


MIAMI, Fla. 


Miami and Miami Beach. At this 


against the profi- time there are about 12,000 here. 
single 
approxi-| existent. 
This in- son's 


Seniority and job securily are non- 
Comes the winter sea- 
of seasonal workers 
Oo" 


influx 


9) 


—— 


bi: rrest 


S* 


hotels have 
and lush- 


So. far 


The conditions -of these work- 
ers seem incredible in 20th cen- 
tury U.S. A. The health-breaking 
hours with never a cent of over- 
tiine pay, wazes as low as 53 cents 
an hour, the killing nace, the in- 
adequate working equipment, the 
nervous tension, the insecurity—all 
are now coming to 
ligat. 

The union has dug in for a long 
struggle and’ needs every bit of 


THE HOTEL WORKERS are support it can muster. 


Much of the union’s struggle to 


the major prerequisite for winning, date has been conducted in the 
fair working condi-! courts for the right to picket. 
tions, dignified treatment as work-| the present moment only one hotel: “ 
ers.” At the height of the season is being picketed. There have neem 
| there, are some 20,000 hotel yyork-; such a yolt 

Jers in. the nearly 40Q, hotels , in: actions Contetled 


US series of, 
ecied with this ele- 


Or 


never 


$31 billion, 


At’ 


next two-tenths own another 27 

percent, while the other seven- 

tenths own less than eight percent. 
* 

IT IS TRUE, of course, that 
Frank and others like him. have 
more things than they had seven 
eight or more years ago. 
Many workers do have new houses 
(although few have them as beau- 
tifully set up that welder in 
the TV play). 

But the word “have” is a mis- 
nomer here. The workers have 
been so heavily in debt and 
it hangs ominously over them, with 
the fear that anv lengthy lavott 
would mean losing the fomes and 
appliances and cars for which they 
are so heavily in debt. 

Forty-eight percent of all fam- 
ilies are in dcbt for instalment pur- 
chases, and tens of millions owes 
money on home mortgages. Tat. an 
consumer credit has pass: od all 
ords, now standing at more ‘Son 
with about $24 billion 
in instalment credit, “and 
half the instalment. credit 
(Continued en Page 10) 


as 


ot that 
nearly 


temians Are Proud of Hotel Strikers 


‘(Special to The Worker) 
| against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach 


is the. biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
uveryWw here you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


mentary right Waich bus been dis- 
puted by each hotel separately that 
it would take a Philadelphia law 
ver to keep track of the techni- 
calities. 

But the essential point is that 
Florida’s Jaws provide a_ ready 
basis for union-busting. Even 
when the Circuit Courts vacated 
preliminary injunctions granted to 
six hotels, the Supreme Court 
overruled them and upheld the 
injunctions, on the grounds that 


‘the union did not prove it repre- 


sents the workers. But Florida law 
provides no channels for proving 
such representation. There is a 
right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
Law, F lorida’s Taft- arn But 


MC atid On iy ail 
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By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of. the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 

by the lake in Switzerland. 

| The demand tor peace was 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of — the 
United Nations in San Francisco 
Jast month. 

On the heels of that significant 
gathering, nine of the world's 
leading scientists, including the~ 
Jate Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 

an end to war. | 

“Shall we put an end to the 
human race; or shall mankind 
renounce war?, the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 
France and Peoples Cima. 


~ American Publie Pushed for Big 


lan 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblat, . 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. : 

The resolution of the scien- 
tists declared: | 

“In view of the fact. that in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknow/l- 
edge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world 
war, and we urge them, con- 
sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between 
them.” 


“All, equally, are in_ peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril ‘is understoed, there is 
hope they may collectively avert m 
" ‘ | AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 

THE STATEMENT was pleas for concrete action were 

heard through the length and 
leased Prot. breadth of the USA. Millions of 
death, but was signed by him. Americans joined in the churches 
Other scientists who attached of their denominations in pravers 
their names were Russell, Prof. for success of the “summit” 
Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. Leo- meeting in Geneva. : 
pold Infeld, Prof. Herman fo- The National Council of the 
seph Muller, Prof. Cecil F. Churches of Christ in the USA 


rC- 


after Einstein's 


A 


agreement. 
i 


Miroshima 
Rally Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 


| i tive Committee, which cabled 


President Eisenhower its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful ouf- 
come to the Geneva conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth anniversary of 
the Hiroshima a-bomb blast. 
Purpose of the meeting is to 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 
energy voll control of test nuec- 


lear explosions by East-West 


P 


appealed to all its member con- 
gregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholie 
masses. 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, seeretary 
of the Women's International 
League's national convention in 


Oakland, Cal. 


Talks 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 
In order for the (Geneva) 


, conference to be succesful there 
' must be a sincere desire on both 


sides to really solve the prob- 
Jems and not merely to make a 
pretense. 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides. 
First, there must be a recogii- 
tion that there are different 
economic systems, and that we 
have to learn to live together.” 

* 

MORE THAN 15,000 signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called on the President 
“to Jet nothing stand in the way 
of reaching agreements at the 
conference.” | 

Grass roots sentiment for 
ending the cold war was ex- 
pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 


(Contimued on Page 13) 
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Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
IN TWO HEARINGS 
courts slammed on the legal 


Carolina an indefinite reprieve. 


holding to the language of the 
U! S. Supreme Court ruling of last 
May 31, bowed to a South-wide 
clague of racist Teaders who pre- 
dicted “chaos” if integration .were 
ordered forthwith. 

Both decisions were in. effect 
decrees issued under the latest 
Supreme Court ruling against se- 
gregated schools. School authori- 
ties in South Carolina and Virgi- 


ee ee 


Negro Press Mirrors 


Peace Hope 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN : 


flected,’ especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 


gro people. Among the most. clear- 
eut expressions were those of 
columnists and editors, 

For example, on June 4, 1955, 
Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh 


Couriers United Nations column- > 


ist, wrote about an. invitation he 
had received to attend the Hel- 
sinki meeting of the World Peace 
Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it 
be known that he felt there was 
a left-of-center cast to the council, 
but he applauded its objectives 
“ior disarmament, for outlawing 


the Hell Bomb and. peaceful co-. 


operation between nations and peo- 
ples.” 

“In so hungry for real peace,” 
Cayton continued, “that I don’t 
care what kind of a platter it is 
served on,” and he was tired “of 
a world where the stock markets 
do a nose dive when a ‘peace’ scare’ 
breaks out.” 

“As you gather,” Cayton con- 
cluded his column, “I'm for peace: 
Im for people who have the guts 
to talk about it and meet to try 
to do something about it... . I 


do wish this Helsinki business will 


be just as concerned about the 
future of Horace Cayton as it might 
‘be about Ivan Russky.” 

* 


DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 


the Negro- foreign policy expert 


writing on July 2, in the Courier 


on the United Nations Tenth An- 
niversary, decried the “polariza- 


tion” of world powers as a result world has wiped the star-dust out! 


of the cold war and hoped for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big 
Three plus France.” Such a re- 
construction, Dr. Logan advised, 


f 


| 


on school desegregation last week, federal three - man 
brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in Virginia and South 
Both in Columbia, S.C., and Richmond, Va., the courts, 
nia were ordered to refrain from:comply with the Supreme Court | 
refusing admission to students on; decision. And in both  hearings| 
account of race or color. But the’ judges indicated their personal 
conditions under which the injyne- support to segregated schools | 
tion becomes effective made it al-| while honoring in carefully chosen | 
most meaningless. legal language the U. S. Supreme) 
*. Court's decision. | 

FOR THE school boards were Judges John J. Parker, Armis- 
given their own time in which to tead M. Dobie and George Bell, 
se Seg Mi eee Timmerman—the same trio who) 
inuke necessary arrangements to ) Sit wet 
7 3 — had ruled three years ago that 
‘segregation was legal—sat in the, 
South Carolina case. In Rich-! 
mond, three days later Judge De-| 
bie was joined by Judges Albert) 
V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. | 
| Judge Parker, in his openimg) 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de-| 


D fendant school board officials some | 


ind the Negro press have re- advice on how to maimtain segre- 
gation. The Supreme Court and, 


the 14th Amendment, he said, did 
| 


effective instrument for the main-' 


security.” | 
| In fact, Dr. Logan recalled, the 
UN Charter “provided that, be- 
fore the Security Council was rea- 
‘dy to begin its peace-keeping func- 
tions, the Big Five should consult 
‘with one another.” | 
Realizmg that by mentioning 
the Big Five, he had also touched 
upon the Chinese question, Dr. not force a state to maintain publie | 
Logan observed: cchools, nor did the law make vol-| 
| “Despite timidity engendered by untary segregation iHegal. 
fear of being called a Communist,, “Nothing in the Constitution or 
there is a growing hody of opin- m the decision of the Supreme | 
ion in the United States favoring Court takes away from the people 
inclusion of Red China as a mem- freedom to choose |the schools they 
ber of the Big Five. April in Ban- attended,” Judge Parker empha- 
dung and July in Geneva may con- sized. | 
tribute to the thaw in the cold ™ | 
| war that will revive the high eines! THE PERTINENCE of this re-) 
of the optimists at San Francisco mark was questionable since the: 
ten years ago. suits of Negro parents, resulting, 
| * im the Supreme Court decision,| 
MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor were against the restraint by the! 
of the Los Angeles Tribune, in State against the free choice of 
‘commenting on the UN anniver- schools by Negro children. | 
sary, sam it this way: | _ It was Judge Dobie who, in the 
| “Let's taee it. We are not going Richmond hearing, carried the Pros 
to take our little atomic bomb and segregation ball. He felt called! 
wipe the rest of the world off the upon to inform defendants and 
rest of the earth. | |complainants, alike, that school] 
“And there may be co-existence boards could comply with the Su- 
for a long time to come of two preme Court decision by closing 
theories of government which'seem|the public schools. Courts, said 
now imacapable of mhabiting the| Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state; 
Same earth. . . . The rest of the to rm schools. 
Thurgoed Marshall, chief coun-| 
of its eyes, and doesnt look on'sel for the National Asseciation for! 
us quite as a saviour of mankimd.' the Advancement of Colered ret 
| 


| 
| 

= 
, fe 


|« -- So why dent we put down our: ple, in answer to a question on this 


might help “make the UN... an 


slingshot and Davy Crockett B-B;matter' ‘from the bench, said he 
gun, and get on with it.” : (Continued on Page 13) ° 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS. 


® NAACP to Test Ga. Schoo! Ban 
® Bares Heax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


GEORGIA State Board of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkms, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand would be challenged im 
courts. Georgia Board also ex- 
tered ban to any teacher sup- 
porting NAACP. 

x 

FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes moving 
out of Washington apartment 
house because it rented to Ne- 
groes were exposed in Chicago 
Defender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
broadcast overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender revealed 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians,” said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
Jord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to beable to convert 
to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 
ments. “Meanwhile,” Defender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in leav- 
ing out facts and beaming the | 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” 
* 


NAACP in District of Colum- 
bia launched campaign to. raise 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by lecal policeman m 
traffic argument. Marshall, a 
member of AFL, Teamsters Loeal 
639 and a driver for Safeway 
stores for six years, is survived 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shooting of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


| . : Z °® Britons Hit Smith Aet 
‘tenance of international peace and! r | 
Bre A © Robeson Demands Passport 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, and 41 distinguished 
Britishers last week issued an 
open letter to the U. S. govern- 
ment protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 
Americans. and urging _ the 
abandonment of futyre prose- 
cutions. Singers include tour 
members of Parliament. artists, 
scientists, educators aml trade 


union officials. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
erantmg him the passport for 
whiclr he has fought for five 
years. State Department offi- 
cials said his request would be 
given consideration. 

* 


EMIL MAZEY, . 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile Workers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley's (R-Mich.)  criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
leaders for signing a letier to 
Congress urging hearings on the 
McCarran-Walter Act, Mazey 
said Rep.* Bentley's attesapt to 
intimidate people with whom he 
disagreed was “appropriate only 
for a police state.” ae 

* 


secretarv- 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, FBI - 


director, in his annual report to 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to fustify the use of informers 
in political cases by lumping 
them with eriminal cases. With- 
out stich informers, he. said, 
convictions would be impossi- 
ble. , 
* 

IN CLEVELAND, | eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the imdictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
paid Department of Justice in- 
formers. 

* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 


extradited last week from Min- 


neapolis to Mihwaukee to face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an asstrmed 
name. He faces a maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
vears. He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 319, 
Milwaukee, = 
DORIS DUKE filed suit m 

Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star Robert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the magazme 
is pending in court 
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Robeson Asks Passport As Bo th 
A Natural and Equal’ Right 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau travel is not only a “natural right,” do” he said, “and. I must start 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paul as the Supreme Court has said, but right away.” Included in his plans 
Robeson, noted singer, insisted also an “equal right.” ‘are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
that the State Department re-| “That is the way the Negro citi-\jin London where he first played 
store his “right to travel.” He came) zens of this country see it,” he de-jthe part 25 years ago, a film ver- 
to Washington for conferences with) clared. “Indeed colored peoples'sion of the ‘play to be made in 
the State Department for the resto- all over the world will see here a Moscow, and concert tours of 
ration of his passport which, he, basic test of democratic principles.” Great Britam, France. the Scan- 
said, “has been arbitrarily and un-| He expressed gratification for'dinavian countries. the Soviet 
lawfully denied me for the past'the interest shown*in his passport} Union, astern Europe, China 
: five years.” | fight by “tair-minded Americans| India. Israel, and other countries, 
| He said that the many offers of various political. -viewpoints! Conferences had originally been 
he has received for “concert, stage;and “especially for the vigorous’ scheduled with Miss Frances 

and lm appearances in other expressions of support from my Knight, head of the passport divi- 

Jands” are of “great importance” to}own people who see most clearly sion, but she . was reportedly 

'|him as an artist. They afforded himjthe larger issues involved.” scheduled to testify before a Sen- 
‘an opportunity to “earn a liveli-| He expressed thanks also fer. ate committee today. 

hood in the practice of my pro-!the “warm invitations from audi-| An inconclusive conference was 

| fession, ” he said. ‘ences throughout the world, and held Monday with Ravmund T. 
‘ait | He demanded the right to ful- for their messages of good will Yinglingg of the legal adviser’s of- 

fill these engagements. and concern.” | fice to the Secretary of State. 

Robeson said that the right to - “I’ve got a lot of travelling to. Robeson was accompanied by 
his attorneys, Leonard B. Boudin, 
of New York, and James Wright, 


EPADTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEC 


GION mae ts 


RULED UNLAWFUL RY U.S. APPEALS CouRT, | 


~ Unions, General Electric Open 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 


The CIO’s International UM approved strike authorization in 
of Electrical Workers and the in-|event there is no agreement by 
dependent United Electrical Radio’ Sept. 15. 
and Machine Workers have; The IUE seems to attach con- 
in separate. conferences opened siderable importance to the mem- 
eontract negotiations with the Gen- bership of Henry Ford 2nd.on the 
eral Electric Co. for 125,000 board of directors of GE, con- 
workers. ‘sidering it a “vote for” the Ford 

The IUE represents 100,000 of layoff pay plan, 

GE’s workers; the UE 25,000. | [he UE is putting also con- 
The contract expires Sept. 15. Con- />'0°' al . | 
ferences began at the company’s |ination of inequities and raises for 
offices here. _| skilled crafts; _improvement of 

A suplementary uiremployment |Pensions tO 2 ae of pga 
benefits plan, patterned after the a ee 
Ford plan, tops the list of IUE, 
demands. An across-the-board sub- 
stantial wage increase tops the 
UE’s demands. 


The IUE is also demanding a 


sions for holiday pay and vaca- 


MOSCOW.—A group of Amer- 
wage increase and improvements ican farmers tourin® the Soviet 
in the pension, insurance, vacation Union left Moscow by train for 


oe Kharkov 


Kharkov. 
They were accomnranied by a 
group of U.S. newsmen. 


provisions; changes in the incen- 
tive plan and the full union shop. 
The IUE’s locals have already 


eee eee 


—— | 


NATIONAL STANDING 


Minnesotan readers of The Worker, striving to reach their 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs bv their picnic this weekend, con-- 
tinued to show almost the only signs of circulation activity this 
pust week. 

They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in 
the land to achieve their annual mark. he 

[hey are only at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker 

subs, however. But once they've succeeded in attaining their im- 
mediate aim of 300. subs for the weekend paper, they expect to 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. 
-  Qutside of the Minnesota area, there is some slow but steady 
activity in Michigan. :The Michiganders came up. with seven 
Worker subs and three for the D.\W. They are within 30 of reaching 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. | 

New Yorkers continued to Jag badly, with a total of 12 
worker subs and three for the Daily Worker for the entire week 
With no expansion of bundle sales, circulation of both papers in 


-_ 


‘siderable importance on the elim-, 
‘verted to Montreal, the ship opera-' 


dent weekly pay and better provi-' 


last 
schools, but that “we cannot accept 
a segregated school.” 
snapped: “Come hell or high wa- 


wegian vessels laden with 
cargo for the strikebound Koller 
Co. finally gave it up as a bad job 
after wandering around the Great 
Lakes for a week. 

| After vain attempts to unload 
‘their cargo of clay, first in the 
‘port .of Sheboygan and then in 


’ 


2 Ships Leave, Fail to Unload 
Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 


MILWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor-'ernments of Sheboygan and. Mil- 
hot. 


waukee to their wishes. And they 
succeeded in delaying a large sup- 


ply of clay from reaching Kouler.. 


This may hinder Kohlers_ efiorts, 
to continue operations in defiance’ 
of the UAW; at the least it will 
make that eflort much more costly 
it the bulky clav must be shipped 


Milwaukee's city-owned port, the, by. rail from as far away as “lon- 


two ships headed for Montreal.!treal.” 


Four more ships scheduled to un- 
load Kohler clay here will be di- 


tors announced. 
i 


| The odyssev of the two vessels,/@gaimst 
‘the Fossum and the Divina. is | Which it may have future Glogs; 


‘the union officials,” the 
Street Journal's 
Ray’ Vicker, conceded. 


succeeded in bending the city gov- 


Schools 


(Continued from Page 4) 
wasn’t sure that it was legal to-close 


schools for the purpose of evading 
a Supreme Court decision. 
said his staff was studying the 


matter. 
Judge Dobie became impatient 


other NAACP attorney, who told 


“They | 


; 


Vicker | 


try) 


The unions success. 
| 


brooded, “iaay inspire it to 
similar tactics. in the nation’s ports 
emplovers with. 


against other 


“on the surface, a big victory for, it already has vowed to block the 
. + . . Ss, lt 
WJ] unloading of Kohler-bound clay at 


correspondent, @y other U. S. ports.” | 


| 
The Wall Street correspondent 


jomed Kohler and the shipowners 
in screaming “secondary boycott”. 


cat city officials who refused to act! 


as strikebreakers or give the green 


light for bloodshed in the face of| 
union demonstrations and a threat-| 
ened general strike. “The long arm) 


He 


with Spottswood Robinson HI, an-| 


the court Negroes would be the) 


to wish for closed public 


The judge 
ter, come darkness or dawn, non- 


segregation or nothing at all.” 
: * 


| JUDGE DOBIE was softer with 


T. Justin Moore, counsel for the 
‘detendant Prince Edward County 
‘school board, who feared contempt 
citations for non-compliance be- 
cause he had no idea of the mean- 
ing of “good faith” and “deliberate 
speed.” He was soothed by the 
judge: : 


of Walter Reuther has reached out 
and paralyzed the Milwaukee city 
government, wailed Stanley Hoe- 
breck, attorney for the cargo 
owners. 

When CIO and AFL officials 


here threatened a_ general city-| 


wide strike if the Fossum attempt-| 


ed to unload its cargo at the city 
Jocks, Socialist Mayor Frank P. 
Zeidler ordered the ship not to! 
dock. When the Divina appeared 
with another load of clay for Koh- 
ler, the Milwaukee city council: 
said the ship could dock, but it 
(the council) “cannot and will not 
guarantee” the unloading of the 
vessel. 


of. Washington. 


U.S. Public 


(Continued from Page 4) ~ 


sional Record by Sen. William 


Langer, the farmers resolution 


was adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the McKenzie County 
Farmers Union, Waltlord City, 
N.. D. 

The chiefs of state the 
“Big Four” should “not Jeave 
Geneva until they have achieved 
at least the beginning toward 
a .peaceful solution of world 
problems, - the CIO Retail, 
Wholesale and Department 
Store Union said in a “Memo to 
the Summit” published on the 
front page of the union’s official 
paper. 

“You may never get another 
opportunity—dont Jet this one 
pass,’ said the union’s memo to 


the “Big Four.” 
* 


WHEN EISENHOWER. §sar- 
rived in Geneva he received a 
cable from the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, chairman of the Hiro- 
sima Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
vour deliberations with other 
heads of states will result in 
common agreement’ so necessary 
to keep the world free from an- 
nihilation by H-bomb.” 

The. newspaper Toronto Star 
greeted the Geneva Conterence. 
stating it was the “oft-forgotten 
man in the street, in his hun- 
dreds of millions all over the 
world, who has placed those 
four chairs around that table in 
far-off Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and trv 
again.” | | 

It is the man in the street who 
is demanding that leaders of na- 
tions act to free the world from 
fear and the menace of. war. 


of 
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Congress Echoes Peace Demands: 


New York continues to decline. 
Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: 


1955 1955 Wkr. Fund Drive 
Whkr. bD.Ww. EBEdk. To 
Goal Goal Goal Date 
25 10 20 
1! 
2045 


: “Can you see this court sending) 
| them (the defendants) to jail if they 
‘come in good faith?” 

Both Prince Edward County, 
'Va., and Clarendon County, S. C., 


(Continued from Page 5) Republican floor leader, maintain- 
deserve the thanks of the Ameri- ed his equivocal position between 
can people. ee Eisenhower and McCarthy as the 
i rh few politicians here have|Geneva conference got under way. 
| tegen ; yeen able to reorie mselves | ‘j deb: ast week ¢ 
Ihave Negro majorities. Negroes pn 0. op ri — mselves During the debate Jast week on 
| er ; , ast changes that have al- the Senate “liberation”. resolution, 
‘outnumber whites eight-to-oge im ,.ady taken place in ti igh! her Txt eetehy thanked 
alin (Cine Rtn the vattel Coe ; ple ye world.’ number 12/,e McCarthy thankec 
Al Y, wane tie rat Senator Joseph McCarthy repeats him for having introduced a Soviet 
i. thttnone tn Dace: Bawael |. JOSEPH NICUi y peats him for having introduced a SOVIC 
6489.50 po NI ile the old routine like a ig 1 ah se oe a where McCarthy 
ee ee eee eee ney a). c_. (mus chewing cold. slaw. Unfortu-| had failed. . 

y ities that the integration fight is fac-' ,ately many other oerson« © . 

. ling its toughest ition ey: “, Be. HS Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
at ing ms tougnest opposiuon. — — —_—j are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty | , | OE 1 
san.73 | Llsewhere in. the South things! jhrases of the cold war. er game by not mentioning the 
‘were somewhat different. Twenty-|" These include: Soviet “chican- Soviet Union in the resolution, and 
‘five Negro children in the Hoxie, ery,” “motives,” “slave Jabor,”;the McCarthy game by declaring 
5 Ark., schoo] district will be in-| “satellites,” bold assertions that the;in the debate that the resolution 

| tegrated with 1,000 white children | Soviet Union is at Geneva because was directed at the Soviet Union. 
in the fall. A Texas Federal Court) jt is weak or strong. These are} Knowland’s decision _ several 
|ordered the admission of a Negro coupled with the equally profound | weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
to the University of Texas system,| lesson that we should lead from | Carthy’s resolution reflected his 
although university authorities vot-;strength, with the wary admoni-| belief that the President's main 
tion that if we lead too much from, support in the nation today rests 
strength our allies and friends in| on his conciliatory attitude toward 


‘tthe world will become more — the F gan oo desire for peace. Know- 
ill 


Last 
Week 


ee —-- —w 


To 
Date 


-_ —! 


To 
Date 


State 

Goa) 
Alabama <5 

Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

Connecticut . 

Cole., N. Mex., 
Wyom. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa, Neb., Kan. 20 

Louisiana 40 

Maryland-D.C. 250 

Michigan 250 

Minn.-Dakotas 300 

Mo.-Kan. City, K. 75 

Moeont., Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

N.C.-8.C. 


400 150 2000 


59 
48 


500 
1200 
25 


Te 


ed for integration in the fall of 
+1956. Nine Oklahoma cities and 
all the state’s colleges will be im- 
ttegrated this fall, Two North Ca: 


_ 
wm 


| -of us than ever, because they will|land recognized that in a dispute 
frolina’ cities, Ashville and Char-| think we aré war mongers. with the President popular , sup- 
Jotte, have indicated favorable steps * port would be on the President's 
toward integrafed schools * | SENATOR William Knowland,/side. — Pye 


150 


Blatanc. 


“National Total 6330 
N.Y. State 10000 
Total U.S.A. 16000 
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Life as Smith Act Prisoner 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from $17 a month in fourth grad 
to $37 a month in first grade. Mos 
of the men were classified third 


and fourth grade— and never seem- fast 


ed to make the higher grades. Al- 
though the work in industry” 


h: ird. 


the money it paid, bat mainly be-| te EKisenhower—and * 
a man a chance tojenc 3 


cause it gave 
earn “industrial good time —extra 


davs off the sentence each month. 


The Smith Act political prisoner stract 
was usually denied the right to ap- Ing 


ply for “industrial work” and there- 


by denied the right to achieve this had rejected my request. 


extra time off. 

This is but one of many forms’ 
of special discrimination against 
the political prisoner. For although 


the prison authorities, starting with. . 


Director Bennett of the U.S. Pri- 
son Bureau, claim that “there are 
no political prisoners,” it is they 
who set up a special caste 
category system around us by deny-' 
ing the political prisoner certain 
privileges which are granted to all 
other federal prisoners. The more 
frank of the officials admit this to 
us orally, but will never put it in 
writing. 

Alter six months in prison, il | 
there are no disciplinary violations. 
on your record, .and if you are 
recommended by your work fore- 
vou are entitled to meritori- 
OUS good time (MGT), if it is 
acted upon by the Classification 
Committee and approved by the 
warden. MGT is highly prized be- 
cause it entitles one to two days 
a month “good time’ off one's sen- 
tence for the first year, and 
davs a month for subsequent vears. 
(This is in addition to the regular 
“good time” and extra time one 
could earn on “industrial work’). 
In our cases, it would have amount- 
ed to getting out four months ear- 
lier than we did. Every one ot us 
wus recommended -time and again 
flor MGT by our_officers— 
jected every time. In my c 
happened four times. 

the official explanation for the 
rejection ranged from the frank 
adinission that it was 
ol vour case,” to an expresison of 
concern that “there are radio com- 
mentators’ who would make an 
issue OF It. 


man, 


this 


CASC, 


* 
~ ALTHOUGH every federal pri- 


soner is allowed to correspond with 


10 people—not one of us was able | 


to get a single name approved and 
were finally told we would not be 
permitted to write to any one be- 
yond our immediate families. 
were rigidly circumscribed in the 
hewspapers and magazines we 
could subseribe to. My experience 


four | 
‘told that I had been 


“the nature 


and} area 


‘other week. [was hailed to 


of rules were adopted. 


Forum. 


1 


| 
' 


; 


| 


prisoner, 


We 


with books was interesting and, I. 


what the 


understand, typical ol 
Each 


others experienced as well. 


| eon ge is entitled to purchase two. 


Oks a month, if the title is ap- 
proved by the ‘warden’s office and 
if it is ordered directly from the 
publishers. During the first vear, 
only a minimum of difficulty was 
experienced. But for the next two 


— ee eee 


— — 


and re-. and 


and one-half years every single re- 


e quest I submitted was rejected. 
t| These 


included such books 
“American-Russian Diplomatic Re- 
795-1945"; “How 


Ideas’: 


expresses 


it was often sought aftet. for. ‘thor is the chief economic advisor 


‘The 
Fall of British Capitalism.” 

Finally, I requested permission to 
purchase the “U.S. Statistical Ab-| 
‘trom the Government Print- 
Office. | was notified, after four, 
that Warden Humphrey 
Upon 
| pressing for an explanation, I was) 
itold that ‘ 


‘months. 


but any book you get will be used 


4 


by you for your i purposes. 
Then [I was told: “You know there 
is a rule against continuing in pri-' 


aS | 


| 


Music! 
“The Frontiers | 


“jsi0f Economic Knowledge’ —the au-| 


Decline | 


‘this book itself is alright, | 


| 


son the kind of activity you engage 


in on the outside.” 
le sense to the prison official,’ 
since we were jailed for our ideas, 
and he was going to try to stop us 
from thinking in jail. 


This, of course. | 


During our first winter in Lewis- 


‘burg, Carl Winter and I were in- 
vited by other inmates to attend a: 
‘Current Events Forum. We were 
asked a few times to be the lead-off | 
speaker on some current subject. I 
was asked to take the affirmative of 
the question: “Resolved that the 

‘McCarran - Walter Act should be 
tepealed.” A large attendance and 


aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. 


a lot‘of interest decided the group) 


to carry the discussion on for an- 
“Court” 


(before the two Associate War- 


dens, the Captain; and a couple of 


Lieutenants) the next morning and 
“conducting 
Communist propaganda’ and given, 
a stern warning. The Forum was 
suspended for a month, a new. set 
These pro- 
vided that all subjects must be 
approved by the Associate War- 
den; and that while Williamson 
Winter could attend, they 
could no longer participate in the 
More than half the attend- 


crimimation against us. I have 
learned since that in the other 
prisons also the political prisoners 
were either 
certain classes: and in some cases, 
the class was disbanded entirely. 

Every political prisoner comes 
with stories 


out of prison 


and facts of special discriminations 
practiced against him or her. It is 
the authorities, not the. political 
who place him in a spe- 
cial category. Not only does 
create special hardships upon the 
political prisoner, ‘but more. dan- 
gerous, it virtually declares “open, 
season” tof all crackpot provoca- 
tions and attacks upon the politi- 
cal prisoner as in the murderous 
assault) upon Robert Thompson. 


many 


nist Party of Venezuela, 


(Fast’s Example 


(Continued: from Page 9) - 

In the continuing battle for 
The Worker to survive, is it 
enough for writers to hel hi 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility—to appear 
in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human interest 
pieces, criticism, etc. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 
conscious of its responsibilities. 
It merits the best, responds to 
it, is proud of the writers its 
traditions inspire. In writing 
for this audience, directly, in 
The Worker, a special Law of 
the Conservation of Creative 
Energy operates: the more the 
writer gives, he more he gets 
back. 

What he gets back is renewed 
lifeblood for his further work, 
from the lives of the people 
who most deeply appreciate his 


work. 
WALTER LOWENF ELS. 


Toreh of Light 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Brazil, where the outlawed 


In 


Communist Party remains.a power, | 


one of the most influential news- 


In the industrial center of Sao 
Paulo the lett wing 
Hoje is the guide of many thou-_ 


sands of workers. 
There is not the space here to call 


the honor roll of all the progres-| 


sive press of Latin America. Let, 
me only mention Pueblo, organ of | 
the Communist Party 
Rico; 
munist Party of Argentina; 


Noticias de 


| 


ot Puerto. 
Nuestra Palabra of the Com-| 
Tribuna | 


Popular of the outlawed Commu-' 


and its 
brother in exile, Noticias de Vene- 
zuela, published abroad; the 
wing Adelante of Costa Rica; Jus- 


| e attend- ticia of the Communist Party of 
ance fell off as a result of this dis-' 


Popular 


not allowed to attend | 


this’ 


Uruguay;  Vistazo, progressive, 
Ww eekly of Chile; Orientacion of the: 
Socialist | (Communist) 
Party of the Dominican Republic. | 

All these are champions of the: 
free press, fighting for the libera-| 
‘tion of their peoples, detenders of 
democracy and peace. 


Moseow Letter 


(Continued from Page 9) 
of culture, including what the ul- 
tra-materialists might call the pure- 
ly luxurious phases. For 
in the realin of art (including Jit- | 
erature and musié as well as visual 


| art) Soviet citizens not only have | 


The fight for the rights of. the po-! 


litical. prisoners7 has become in 
America today a fight against spe- 
cial discriminations and in defense 


unrivalled facilities for developing | 
their own creative 
reading, 
works of 


the best masters: 


learning how to appreciate — and. 


therefore how. to EEN JOY~—art to| 


of their rights and privileges as ac-| the full. 


corded all other prisoners. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


ee 


| 
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Kultchah 
‘joyment to the lilting Willies and 


wilting lilies of the Precious Few. 
That, I think is the essential dif- 
ference between Kultchah and cul- 
ture. 
precious to themselves: they come 
darned expensive to us. 

* 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: Alter I 
had written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had “said it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 
[ had said something very similar, 


left! 


instance, | 


talents and for; 
hearing and seeing the 
they, 
have also unrivalled facilities for 


would limit that en-| 


The Precious Few may be: 


but about Soviet sport facilities. 


And now I see Mr. 


similar: “The lives of almost all of 
Russia’s 200 million are touched | 


by the government's emphasis on, 


sports and’ physical training. .. . 


Unless there is a sudden awaken-. 
ing in this country Soviet sports-| 


men are almost certain to domi- 
nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” 

But “the government's emphasis” 
on culture is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are 
just as tremendous. When I was 
writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 


“Olympics” | 
Brundage has also said something | 


Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 
payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged: with father- 
ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has-had a long 
career as a professional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists, 
climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 
security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 
his child, as Communists. This was Mazzeis third arret on the non- 
support — (Federated Picture). 


eee 


Where They Have a Real GAW 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnify the social.and cultural 
differences into  unbridgable 
gulfs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to uaite the world. 
It is my hope that this report 
will help to preyent the division 
of the world into hostile blocs 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopera- 
tion was essential to United’ Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tinued friendship and coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity.” 

If anything, Reuther’s boast- 
fulness of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream ot 
“GAW” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands led 
by Communists on the question 
of guaranteed employment 
comes with ill grace trom Rey- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW con- 
vention, last summer in the city 
of Detroit betweén 140,000 and 
150,000 -were unemployed, and 
70,586 Detroiters exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 

_in 1954, which means they were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 

* 

DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000. steel 

members were laid oft 

195,225 were on 

short weeks. But while the 

“prosperity’ spurt has given 

Reuther’s and McDonald’s mem- 

bers a chance to catch up a 

little with debts, Rieve’s textile 
workers continue unemployed 


union 
and another 


‘jobs. 


by the tens of thousar.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” 

The ~ story. is- the -samo. for 
clothing, ladies garment, shoe 
and many others. Within about 
seven years the number of work- 
ing coal miners was cut in halt— 
to less than 250,000 today. 

The June issue of the Labor 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a government 
study showing that since 1947 
New England manufacturing | 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 
O00 in textile. 


Little wonder 

the 
“boom” 
capitalism, the biggest issue is 
Workers are worried over 


then that even 
of — this 
the richest land -of 


in midst record 


in 


the inevitable* bust. The cry is 
for shorter hours, guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that ean save jobs. 

The idea of. guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dream. And in the lands of so- 
Cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to 
stories of how on the other side 
of the “curtain” people can. 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 
jobs. 


scientists and other cultural work- 
ers just as it goes for athletes. Pity) 
there is no scientific or cultural 
product, but as a by-product) a} Olympic Games to show the ‘ ‘posi- | 
steadily increasing number ofjtion-o strength” moyai what othe 
world Mors." That: goes | for eg is]. , 


although their primary aim is to 
improve the general standard, are 
“bound to produce (not as an end- 


| 
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Trumbull Pk. Violence {s 
Aimed at All Chicago Tenants 


OO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OO 


® VAL RASCH pepe Se esas ee “. 
, my CHICAGO. Setececetesecesecesecetesesesecesesesesesececesesececececeteceeee oceleteceseneseanstasetatetatetatenstatstetetetetetete® : 


he *ietinas of the SereeeoeeeeoeeeReeeeaseseees 


— lwo years of mob vio- WEATHER 
“ _ Trumbull Park Homes are not only the Besser The ri aily € Calumet = 


°‘4te ' 
; families who live there undér con- Rint aus ite . 
ttreevays wf terror : ee ee we Fae Conte 


“opt, : and virtual inartial law. 
: ~~ Way, the violene ¢ dive li 
3 etly conce 


winilies whe are already paying 


‘Th ere 
- han they can afford Comegh Jlntrend fax... WOO NUDE, LOMMLINIR: scene New Law Makes 
Ss article we will show the following: KR : siaieias tee 


Trea at Drain 
bats thay bawis Ty sriahe $9 Conspiracy of millionawe 
Abaliel peu *hiale Operators who are do- 
iw much more here than giving 
went to their bigotry in promoting 
eh Ties thie v berdernne ¢. Their aim is to main- 
toint nel extend the shortage of | 
linw vent bernning, as well as to 
reetriet ne muny Ne ura families as; 
pecvmmiby le lor the lee rative high-rent : eee" * “» ~ o*e eee 6 000 . 


South Side 5 0.0,0°ercerene are ens ere crate ete erereene sees er ereee eats ts PPPS eS ELE 


he STREAALER ‘headlines in Trumbull area newspapers indicate the extent ef the Realty Trust 
HK public housing program,| campaign to abolish public housing. 
lhenigh ' uethy curtailed since the % 
ow Deul days, remains the hope stone of the socialistic state where-; Authority to private business in-| WITHIN the last two monthis, 
A countless Chicago families. ever it exists in the world today,” terests. the cry, “Abolish Trumbull” has 
fhe housing shortage in this wrote Chinnock. “The time has, oe been raised to even a higher pitch 
‘ity had supposedly reached its}Come for its liquidation.” | THE outbreak of violence at,in a campaign led by: the powertul 
weak some vears. But the CHA re- | Chinnock then proceeded to, Trumbull Park Homes in July 1953; community newspaper, the South-— 
rte that in the last six vears, they |Outline the methods whereby un- became the basis for an insistent.town Economist. The paper made 
wea had 00000 new applications |der federal and state legislation, campaign six months later for direct use of the two-year reign of 
“public housing projects now can) ‘shutting down the project. In a, terror at Trumbull Park Homes as 
fhe } CHA “watt list” , be sold to their occupants Or in- fiery speech in the City Council ‘the ‘ ‘reason’ why the project must 
oe waiting lis vestors.” on March 10, 1954, the racist Ald. now be abolished. Said _ the 
- tl vrng at eg oe: of 10,000 jam: * | Reginald . DuBois said that the’ Economist: 
ons pera 7 rote fe | CURRENTLY the Chicago answer to the problem of Trum-' “Since a solution is lacking we 
to increase as 38,000 Chicago fam- bull is to “get rid of public hous- suggest the following: Close the 
ihes hecome evic ‘ted by slum clear-. ing.” project and put it up for sale to 
ance programs already planned for the fe A few weeks later, the South, private investors. 
the next ten years. is negotiating to buy them from| Deering Improvement Association! “That would eliminate the cause 
in the face of this shortage, the the government. For what might | took up the warcry. They devel-'of the trouble and it would pro- 
. Trust has been able to keep be consilered reasons in good ‘oped an abortive plan for seceding vide a fresh start.” 
; ; ionsing allocations for Chi-| faith, CHA has been aiming to do the community from Chicage and| * 
sane ef whem cago down to a mere 3,500 units this for a long time. However, ‘setting up a_ local government | IF SUCH a thing ever happens, 
y onal seme own- chis vear. Thev almost succeded many Chicagoans see this also as which would then “dispose” of the'the realty interests will have wen 
tome grerent Of blocking even that. and did kill all's possible first step toward turning | housing project. a critical battle in t hepir war 
om wing ved at the. oroposals for projects in so- -called | these projects over to private real-| Shertly afterward, the Charles against all publie housing. It 
~~ weer eer eromemec ite communities. tors through sale or lease. Ringer Compeny, one of the big would mean a “fresh start’ inf a 
a —et—_ veeh hey ‘wo - . | A CHA spokesman this week) realty outhts in the South Chicage new wave ef racist attaeks 
ee te THE objectives of the big rent- told The Worker that this could ‘area, published inflammatory ma- ‘throughout the city. It would 
: w not happen. Legally, it’s impos-|terial concerning the “unwanted mean the beginning of a _ new 
sible,” he said. However, this and|housing monster” in the commu- round of refft increases for all 
signed statement by the Chicago | many other things are “possible” nity. Chicago tenants. 
ter, Ronald J. Chinnock, who'in an atmosphere of Big Business; “Of course, there is protest and But as long as the violence per- 
. Sera of the National As-| government in Washington and in) ‘resentment,” declared the realty sists at Trumbull Park Homes, as 
ation of Real Estate Boards.| Springfield, in an era of give- company, “What would be your long as Chicago community, labor 
s statement was featured prom-'aways of public property, of the reaction is some great force of and church organizations waver in 
tiv om the South Deering racist tidelands oil and rubber plants] government set out, with billy and! putting a decisive finish to the 
4, the Daily Calumet. deals, of a growing threat te turn}bullet to destroy your home and Trumbull outrage, all these threats 
Yublic housing is the cormer- over even the Tennessee _ Valley your community?” continue to hang over the city. 
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‘UAW-CIO Constitutional Conven- 
tion did in unanimously calling for 

I aze AY ‘S ont iP repeal of the Aet. 
“Every major labor organization 


in the country has taken a similar 
position. President Eisenhower 


6, @ : 

| On erlioners | l:imself has asked that certain pro- 
3 _ |visions of the-Act be corrected. 

| ‘Even Congressman Bentley said 

le would support some changes. 

ie “There is no exeuse for this 

yainst a Cf- 4 aran ‘snide and unprovoked attack on 
the character of Mr. Cranefield or 

any other signers of the petition. 

Nluzey, VAW Bentley's widely-publicized at-gatory character in some cases’| Rumors, unsigned tips, slanders 

ed week de- tack on 35 of the 73, Mazey de-|and thus he indiscriminately sows and even hunches make up much 
okhed and un-!claced, “amounts to nothing more'seeds of donbt against every one of the material in the House Un- 
Hep. Alvin'than an attempt to intimidate eiti-| of the 35. ‘American Activities Committee 


ainst 35) zens from exercising one of their} “any of them are clergymen, | files The 38 signers of the open 
in open most elementary rights, namely : letter which Congressman Bentley 


| : 7 ae , attorneys or ccllege professors. 4. ; eee 

ihe Waller- the right to petition Congress. as il ee - did not include in = smear are 
ost are outstanding citizens. The ' 
Representative Bentley states & surely now also in the Committee 


jtten by the: that some material on those 35 Foint is not just that they are free files. 


uc, pastor of is in the ‘files’ of the House Com-|of the Communist taint, the point; “Congressman Bentley’s own 
st Church! mittee on UnAmerican “Activities.| also is that they have been singled | ords confirm his intention to in- 
ad House He further states, ‘I understand) out for attack because they dared timidate people who might sien a 
loki iim- these reports are not necessarily) to petition Congress. ‘petition to Congress. He said, 
vines on billy; to be construed as representing the| “Since Congressman Bentley did; his press release. Ndibicsrientasion 
which) vesults of an investigation by or, not attempt to evaluate the ad-| associations with such _ petitio as 
ihe imumigva-'findings of. the Committee. It mittedly unevalnated material in may be no reflection on a person's 
lian law should be noted that they are not;the Committee files, he is guilty loyalty, but can hardly do credit 
enactment in) necessarily Communists, Commu-| of wholesale slancer, and the'to his mature judgment.’ 
ident Truman’s vist sympathizers or fellow trav--newspapers who printed these, In other words, don't sign any 
heen ilespread elers. As a matter of fact I am'names cannot escape a similar re- | PELEaae because you never knew 
law ts racist, making no occusations. sponsibility for this action. ‘whe eize may si7n and then maybe 
ahuman and) “If Congressman Bentley is} “One of those singled out is Bentley er semeone else who 
sled or dras Si iking no accusations, why ge Harold Cranefield, attorney for the thinks like McCarthy will be able 
ave to main-ldid he release this information in), UAW-CIO. In signing an open to smear you. 
‘the first place?” the UAW? leader} letter asking Congress to review! “No freedom-loving American 
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How Trumbull Pk. Violence Is 


By CARL HIRSCH 


The victims of the two years of mob vio- 
lence at Trumbull Park Homes are not only the 
22 Negro families who live there under con- 


ditions-of terror and virtual martial Jaw. 

In some way, the violence directly concerns a million 
Chicago Negro and white families who are already paying 
more rent than they can afford. 

In this article we will show the following: 


J. That the rioting at Trum- 
bull has been made the basis for 
4 growing clamor to “Abolish 
Trumbull!” to put an end. to 
this low-rent government hous- 
ing project. 

2. That this cry is also being | 
raised in connection with all 
24,000 publi¢ housing units in 
Chicago (built and under con- 
struction) in an effort to get all 
of it turned over to private real- 
tors. 

3. That this drive, in The face 
of the continuing housing short- 
age, can only mean that the 
Realty Trust is preparing once 
again to put the squeeze on 
Chicago tenants, to raise ?" 
rents once the low-rent housi: 
projects are abolished and tl 
thousands of project families ai 
thrown to the mercy of the pr 
vate landlords. 

* 

THE whine and burst o. 
cherry bombs nightly ove 
Trumbull Park ,jhomes tends to 
obscure the massive profit stakes 
which are involved here for the 
giant realty corporations. 

The rioters, many of whom 
are renters or small home own- 
ers, are themselves ignorant of 
how they are being used as the 
fuse for a much bigger economic 
bomb‘*burst—in which they too 
may become victims. 

Over two years now, these 
men, women and youths who 
make up the Trumbull mobs 
have conducted wave after wave 


of criminal violence. 
* 


THEY beat up Negro resi- 
dents of the project in the near- 
by park where they were playing 
ball. Three times they burnt ' 


down the tavern which served | 


the Negro and white workers 
coming out of the nearby Wis- 
consin Steel plant. 

They assaulted Negro women 
on their way to the shopping 
district. They beat up a white 
reporter for the City News Bu- 
reau. They stoned the cars along 
Torrence Avenue driven’ by 
Negroes on their way to work in 
the “nearby steel and auto plants. 
They b «wnt the garages of those 
white families who refused to 
join their terror campaign 

By July 4 this year, the , hy S- 
terical lawlessness had reached 
a point where the mobsters and 
white police clashed in the park 
near the project in a_ bloody 

(Continued on Page 15) 
fracas marked by gunfire and 
severe beatings. 

* 

IN THIS’ charged atmos- 
phere, many of the South Deer- 
ing residents respond to the 
vilest anti-Negro appeals, repeat 
the old racist falsehoods, hurl 
insults and rocks and torches 
and bombs as the fever of preju- 
dice reaches peak after peak. 


- The Ku Klux Klan of 1868 
was also an expression of blind 
bigotry. But more than that, 
the: KKK was the instrument of 
the former slaveholders, seeking 
to preserve a backword planta- 
tion system and to restore it to a 
position of dominance in the 
American economy and govern- 
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‘nounced as 
justified” an attack by Rep. Alvin|tl:an an attempt to intimidate eiti- 


McCarran law. 
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‘masks a conspiracy of millionaire 
real estate operators who are do-: 
‘ing much more here than giving 
‘went to their bigotry in_ promoting 
ithe violence. Their aim is to main- 
tain and extend the shortage of 
low-rent . housing, as well as_ to 
‘restrict as. many Negro families as, 
|possible to the lucrative high-rent' 
—* on the South Side. 
* 

THE public housing program, 
‘although vastly curtailed since the: 
New Deal days, remains the hope stone of the socialistic state where-; Authority to private business in- 
iof countless Chicago families. ever it exists in the world today,” |terests. 


The housing shortage in this, wrote Chmnock. “The _, time has; 


STREA\ER ania in Trumbull area newspapers indie: ate the extent of the Realty Trust 
campaign to abolish public housing. 


—eeee 


WITHIN the last two months, 
the crv, “Abolish Trumbull” has. 
\been raised to even a higher pitch 
in a campaign led by the powerful 
community newspaper, the South- 
own Economist. The paper made 
lirect use of the two-year reign of 
rror at Trumbull Park Homes as 
ie “reason” why the project must 
w be abolished. Said _ the 
~onomist: 
“Since a solution is lacking we 
tgest the following: Close the 
‘yect and put it up for sale to 
vate investors. 
That would eliminate the cause 
he trouble and it would pro- 
a fresh start.” 
* 
"SUCH a thing ever happens, 
‘ealty interests will have wen 
itical battle in thpir war 
st all public —o It 
| mean a “fresh start” a 
wave of racist attzeks 
thout the citv. Ht would 
the beginning of a new 
4 of refit. increases for all 
tenants. 
as long as the violence per- 
Trumbull Park Homes, as 
Chicago community, labor 
arch organizations waver in 
a decisive finish to the 
_a#Hl outrage, all these threats 
—~Teontt ue to hang over the city. 
‘UAW-CIO Constitutional Conven-, 
tien did in unanimously calling fox 
repeal of the Act. i! 


“Every major labor organization 
in the country has taken a similar 
President Eisenhower 
l:imself has asked that certain pro- 


visions of the Act be corrected. 
Even Congressman Bentley said 
he would support some changes. 
“There is no exeuse for this 
‘snide and unprovoked attack on 
the character of Mr. Cranefield or 
‘any other signers of the petition. 


Bentley's widely-publicized at- gatory character in some cases | “Rumors, unsigned tips, slanders 
‘tack on 35 of the 73, Mazey de-|and thus he indiseriminately sows 2nd even hunches make up mrch 
clazed, “amounts to nothing more: seeds of doibt against every one of the material in the House Un- 
‘of the 35. ‘American Activities Commiitee 

. | 

“Many of them are clergymen, files. The 38 signers of the open 

PER ie Jetter which Congressman Bentley 
attorneys ecllege professors. d 

' pe id not include in his smear are 
Most are outstanding citizens. The surely now also in the Committee 


city had supposedly reached its|come for its lianidet*- 
peak some vears. But the ©(!* ~ 


ORRECTION 
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| position. 


Against Walter-McCarran 


DETROIT.—Emil- Mazey, UAW 
secretary-treasurer, last week de- 
“unprovoked and | 


Bentley (R-Mich.) against 35'zens from exercising one of their| 
Michiganders who signed an open'most elementary rights, namely 
letter to Congress on the Walter- the right to petition Congress. 


“Representative Bentley states 


The open letter, written by the| that some material on those 35 Foint is not just that they are free files. 
‘of the Communist taint, the point; “Congressman Bentley’s own 


or 


ithe Central 


Rev. Henry Hitt Grane, pastor of;is in the ‘files’ of the House Com- 
also is that they have been singled, words confirm his intention to in- 


Methodist Church, | mittee on UnAmerican Activities. 
had. urged the Senate and House He further states, ‘I understand] out for attack because they dared timidate people who might sien a 
petition to Congress. He said, in 


Judiciary Committees to hold im-;these reports are not necessarily) to petition Congress. 

n:ediate public hearings on_ bills|to be construed as representing the} “Since Congressman Bentley did. his press release, ‘Indiscrimi: _ 
before the 84th Congress which!results of an investigation by orjnot attempt to evaluate the ad- associations with such petition mn: 
propose changes in the immigra-'findings of the Committee. It! mittedly unevaluated material in’ «ay be’no reflection on a sends 
tion and naturalization law. should be noted that they are not|the Committee files, he is guilty loyalty, but can hardly do credit 

“Ever since its enactment’ injnecessarily Communists, Commu-| of wholesale slander, and ~ the'to his mature judgment.’ 

1952, over President Truman’s nist sympathizers or fellow trav--newspapers who printed these, “In other words, don’t sign any 
veto, there has been widespread elers. As a matter of fact I am’ names cannot escape a similar re- petitions because you never knew 
opinion that this law is racist,;making no occusations. sponsibility for this action. who eize may sizn and then maybe 
discriminatory ang inhuman and| “If Congressman Bentley is} “One of those simgled out is Bentley er semeone else who 
that it must be repealed or dras-|making no accusations, why then|Hareld Cranefield, attorney for the thinks like McCarthy will be able 
tically amended if we are to main-|did he release this information in UAW-CIO. In signing an open to smear you. 

t2in basic democratic principles,”|the first place?” the UAW  leader|letter asking Congress to review!) “No freedom-loving American 
declared the 73 signers of the let- demanded. Coane sGeld, bas ‘Walter Act, Mr.'can aecept this attitude which is 


‘information’ ‘would? show & dero-| midde! 
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ow Trumbull Pk. Violence Is 


By CARL HIRSCH 


The victims of the two years of mob vio- 
lence at Trumbull Park Homes are not only the 
29 Negro families who live there under con- 


ditions: of terror and virtual martial Jaw. 

In some way, the violence directly concerns a million 
Chicago Negro and white families who are already paying 
more rent than they can afford. 

In this article we will show the following: 


. That the rioting at Trum- 
ws has been made the basis for 
4 growing clamor to “Abolish 
Trumbull!” to put an end_ to 


this low-rent government hous- 
ing project. 

2. That this cry is also being 
raised in connection with all 

24,000 public housing units in 
Chicago (built and under con- 
struction) in an’ effort to get all 
of.it turned over to private real- 
tors. 

3. That this drive, in the face 
of the continuing housing short- 
age, can only mean that the 
Realty Trust is preparing once 
again to put the squeeze on 
Chicago tenants, to raise all 
rents once the low-rent housing 
projects are abolished and the 
thousands of project families are 
thrown to the merey of the pri- 
vate landlords. 

* 

THE whine and burst of 
cherry bombs nightly over 
Trumbull Park homes tends to 
obscure the massive profit stakes 
which are involved here for the 
giant realty corporations. 

The rioters, many of whom 
are renters or small home own- 
ers, are themselves ignorant of 
how they are being used as the 
fuse for a much bigger economic 
bomb‘burst—in which they too 
may become victims. 

Over two years now, these 
men, women and youths who 
make up the Trumbull mobs 
have conducted wave after wave 
of criminal violence. 

. 


THEY beat up Negro resi- 
dents of the project in the near- 
by park where they were playing 
ball. Fhree times they burnt 
down the tavern which served 
the Negro and white workers 
coming out of the nearby Wis- 

consin Steel plant. 

They assaulted Negro women 
on their way to the shopping 
district. They beat up a white 
reporter for the City News Bu- 
reau. They stoned the cars along 
Torrence Avenue driven’ by 
Negroes on their way to work in 
the nearby steel and auto plants. 
They b wnt the garages of those 
white families who refused to 
join their terror campaign 

By July 4 this year, the , hys- 
terical lawlessness had reached 
‘a point where the mobsters and 
white police clashed in the park 
near the project in a_ bloody 

(Continued on Page 15) 
fracas marked by gunfire and 
severe beatings. 

* 

IN THIS’ charged atmos- 
- phere, many of the South Deer- 
ing residents respond to the 
vilest anti-Negro appeals, repeat 
the old racist falsehoods, hurl 
insults and rocks and_ torches 
and bombs as the fever of preju- 
dice reaches peak after peak. 


- The ‘Ku Klux Klan of 1868 
was also an expression of blind 
bigotry. But more than that, 
the. KKK was the instrument of 
the former slaveholders, seeking 
to preserve a backword planta- 
tion system and to restore it to a 
position of dominance in the 
American economy and govern- 
rent: +: 
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I sociation of Real Estate Boards. 
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ireal estate operators who are do- 


‘New Deal days, remains the hope ‘stone of the socialistic state where-, Authority to private business in-} 
“J countless Chicago families. 
| 


peak some vears. But the CHA re- 


have had 90,000 new applications |‘ 


| The huge CHA “waiting list” 

‘growing at the rate of 10,000 Heng 
ilies a year. The rate is expected 
ito increase as 38,000 Chicago fam- 
ilies become evicted by slum clear- 


| 


| proposals for projects in so- -called ' these projects over to private real- 


cago down to a mere 3,500 units | this tor a long time. 
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masks a conspiracy of millionaire 


‘ing much more here than giving 
iwent to their bigotry in. promoting| . 
‘the violence. Their aim is to main- 
tain and extend the shortage of 
low-rent housing, as well as to 
‘restrict as. many Negro families as| 
‘possible to the lucrative high-rent 
ghetto on the South Side. 
* 


THE public housing program, 


fe aeuucell 


W/Aee FUUASISYE | 


‘WANT TO BUY TRUMBUL! HOMES? 


CQ aanat ine’ 


STREAALER onic: in Trumbull area newspapers ieiltani the extent ef the Reale) Trust 
campaign to abolish public housing. 


although vastly curtailed since the 


ever it exists in the world today,” 
The housing shortage. in this) wrote Chinnock. “The time has 


city had supposedly reached its |Come for its liquidation.” 
Chinnock then proceeded to 


outline the methods whereby un- 
der federal and_ state legislation, 
“public housing projects now can) 
, | be sold to their occupants or in- 
vestors.” 


ports that in the last six years, they 


for project apartments. | 


* | 
CURRENTLY the Chicago 


ance programs already planned for |t 


the next ten years. ‘is negotiating to a oe them froaa| 


| In the face of this shortage, the. ithe government. For what might | 


‘Realty Trust has been able to keep. he 


consklered reasons in good | 
public housing allocations for Chi- | faith. + HA has been aiming to rc: 
However, | 
many Chicagoans see this also as 


‘this year. They almost succeded in| 
possible first step toward furning 


blocking even that, and did kill all 


white communities. tors through sale or lease. 
* | A CHA spokesman this week 
THE objectives of the big rent- told The Worker that this could; 


gougers was indicated last year in! sible,” 


‘not happen. “Legally, it’s impos-| 
he said. However, this and'| 


a signed statement by the Chicago} “possible” | | 


many other things are 


‘realtor, Ronald J. Chinnock, who jin an atmosphere of Big Business 


| 


Rei “Public housing — is the e corner- over even the Tennessee Valley 


government in Washington and in 
Springfield, in an era of give-| 
This statement was featured prom-'aways of public property, of the 
inently in the South Deering racist tidelands oil a rubber plants 
paper, the Daily Calumet. deals, of a growing threat te turn} 


‘was president of the National As- 


jon March 10, 1954, the racist Ald. | 


gry Authority, Ww hich —— : 
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WITHIN the last two months, 
the cry, “Abolish Trumbull” has 
* been raised to even a higher pitch 
THE outbreak of violence atin a campaign led by the powertul 
‘Trumbull Park Homes in July 1953;community newspaper, the South- 
became th~ basis for an insistent town Economist. The paper made 
campaign six months later for direct use of the two-year reign of 
‘shutting down the project. In a: terror at Trumbull Park Homes as 
fiery speech in the City Council the “reason” why the project must 
now be abolished. Said the 
Reginald DuBois said that the Economist: 
answer to the problem of Trum-! “Since a solution is lacking we 
bull vis to “get rid of public lous- suggest the following: Close the 
ing.” ‘project and put it up for sale to 
A few weeks later, the South | private investors. 
‘Deering Improvement Association! “That would ekminate the cause 
took up the warcry. They devel- of the trouble and it would pro- 
‘oped an abortive plan for seceding vide a fresh start.” 
the community from Chicago and | * | 
setting up a_ local government | IF SUCH a thing ever happens, 
which would then “dispose” of the'the realty interests will have wen 
housing project. a critical battle in thpir war 
Shertly afterward, the Charles against all publie housing. It 
Ringer Company, one of the big would mean a “fresh start” ing a 
realty outfits in the South Chicage:new wave of racist attaeks 
area, published inflammatory ma- ‘throughout the city. It would 
terial concerning the 


“unwanted mean the beginning of a new 
‘housing monster” in the commu- round of reftt increases for. alk 
nity. 


Chicago tenants. 
“Of course, there is protest and, But as long as the violence per- 
resentment,” declared the realty sists at Trumbull Park Homes, as 
company, 


terests. 


“What would be your long as Chicago community, labor 


reaction is some great force of and church organizations waver in — 


government set out with billy and! putting a decisive finish to the 
bullet to destroy your home and Trumbull outrage, all these threats 
your community?” ‘continue to hang over the city. 
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‘nounced as 


Judiciary Committees to hold im- 


|} ter; which was entered ‘in the June 
The Trumbull rioting actually 28 en Record, (°3!¢° 


Emil Mazey Blasts Bentley 
Attack on Petitioners 
Against Walter-McCarran 


DETROIT.—Emil Mazey, UAW Bentley’s widely-publicized  at- 
secretary-treasurer, last week de-{tack on 35 of the 73, Mazey ce-| 
“unproveked and un-|clazed, “amounts to nothing more 


justified” an attack by Rep. Alvin) th an an attempt to intimidate eciti- 


Bentley (R-Mich.) against 35'zens from exercising one of their 
Michiganders who signed an open’ most elementary rights, namely 
‘letter to Congress on the Walter-'the right to petition Congress. 
McCarran law. “Representative Bentley states 

The open letter, written by the|that some material on those 35 
Rev. Henry Hitt Grane, pastor of| is in the ‘files’ of the House Com- 
the Central Methodist Church, | mittee on UnAmerican Activities. 
had urged the Senate and House He further states, ‘I understand 
‘these reports are not necessarily| 
to be construed as representing the 
results of an investigation by or, 
findings of the Committee. It 
should be noted that they are not 
necessarily Communists, Commu- 
nist sympathizers or fellow trav- 
elers. As a matter of fact I am 
making no occusations. 

“If Congressman Bentley _ is 
making no accusations, why then 
did he release this .information in 
the first place?” the UAW leader 
demanded. 

‘SHe ‘lists ‘the names,  sdys ‘the! C 
‘information’ ‘would? show. & derio-| aid 
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mediate public hearings on_ bills 
before the 84th Congress which 
propose changes in. the immigra- 
tion and naturalization law. 
“Ever since its enactment in 
1952, over President Truman’s 
veto, there has been widespread 
opinion that this law is racist, 
discriminatory ang inhuman and 
that it must be repealed or dras- 
tically amended if we are to main- 
t2in basic democratic principles,” 
declared the 73 signers of the let- 
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‘of the Communist ta int, the point, 


‘UAW-CIO Constitutional Conven- 
tien did in unanimously calling for 
repeal of the Aet. 


“Every major labor organizatien 
in the country has taken a similar 
position. President Eisenhower 
l:imself has asked that certain pro- 


visions of the Act be corrected. 
Even Congressman -Bentley said 
le would support some changes. 
“There is no exeuse for this 
snide and unprovoked attack on 
the character of Mr. Cranefield or 
any other signers of the petition. 
gatory character in some cases’| Rumors, unsigned tips, slanders 
and thus he indiscriminately sows 2nd even hunches make up much 
seeds of donbt against every one of the material in the House Un- 
lof the 35. ‘American Activities Committee 
“Many of them are clergymen, files. The 38 signers of the open 
attorneys or ccllege professors. reciplibrigrs: Sy 2g eg pons 
did not include in his smear are 
Most are Paes citizens. The surely now also in the Committee 


point is not just that they are free’ files. 
“Congressman Bentley’s own 
also is that they have been singled |v ords confirm his intention to in- 
out for attack because they dared timidate people who might sion a 
to petition Congress. ‘petition to-Congtess. He said, in 
“Since Congressman Bentley did:his _ press ‘release: ‘Indiscriminate 
not attempt to evaluate the ad-a: ssociations with such petitions 
mittedly unevalnated material in may be no reflection on a person’s 
the Committee files, he is guilty loyalty, but can hardly do credit 
of wholesale slander, and the'to his mature judgment.’ 
newspapers who printed these, “In other words, don’t sign any 
names cannot escape a similar re- petitions because you never knew 
sponsibility for this action. | who eice may sizn and then maybe 
“One of those singled out is Bentley er semeone else. who 
Harold Cranefield, attorney for the thinks like MeCarthy will be able 
UAW-CIO. In. signing an open to smear you. , 
letter asking Congress to review “No freedom-loving American 
Crane McCarren Walter Act, Mr.'can accept this attitude which is 
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United Labor Meet Hits ae 
Landers Strikebreaking — 


one urging all scabs to “redeem 
their honor” by ‘quitting work at 
Landers before July 20, and that 
otherwise the list of all the scabs’ 
names would be made public. 
Around 400 scabs are now cross- 
ing the picket lines. 

Another resolution declared 
that if the company persists in its 
refusal to bargain in good faith 
with the union, a campaign to 
boycott Landers’ products would 
be launched. Financial and moral 
support and continuing picket line 
aid was pledged in a third reso- 
lution. 


Connecticutt 


News and Views 


a 


DID IN ITS 1955 SESSION 
WHAT STATE LEGISLATURE 


By ROBERT C. EKENS 

Connecticut labor and_ the 
pressure of other organizations 
of the people succeeded in 
wrestling _ several concessions 
from, the 1955 General Assem- 
bly. 

Major demands of the people, 
however, such as public hous- 
ing, abolition or reduction of the 


3 percent sales tax, extension 
of rent control, an effective pri- 
mary law and a state income tax . 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn. — Over fice workers to scab and recruiting | 
900 trade union leaders attended a|Out-ot-state scabs to replace local 


spirited state-wide conference last ioe 


| State Senator Paul Amenta in- 
weekend to back up the 17-week) troduced a resolution urging rein- 
long strike of the Landers, Frary 


statement by the tompany of 10 
and Clark workers here. In addi- 


discharged strike leaders. The 
tion, the official delegates and rank|resolution also declared that all 
and file participants from over 50/of labor opposes the company de- 
unions in the state considered steps|mand for super-seniority for scabs. 
for a boycott of Universal hard- The strikers were-warmly support- 
ware products manufactured by 


ed by State Representative Googel 
the company. The strike is being 


of New Britain. 
conducted by Local 207, UE (Ind).| A suggestion that labor in the 
The conference was opened by! area take a two or three-day holi- 
Francis O’Brien, president of the 


lution calling on Congress to 
increase the Federal minimum 
wage to at least a dollar an 
hour. | 

Rent Control was extended 
only to March $1, 1956, and 
housing legislation failed to pass. 
A weak direct primary law was 
passed making certain post- 
convention primaries possible. 
A school aid bill was passed in- 
creasing state aid by approxi- 
mately $21 per pupil per year. 

Labor, the NAACP and other 
Organizations pushed through 


day was made in a fiery speech-by 

New Britain Central.Labor Union 
at the Marine Corps Hall. .Dele- 
ates and unofficial visitors came 
a a dozen UAW-CIO locals, 
six IAM-AFL lodges, the New Brit- 
ain AFL bus drivers, UE locals in. 


four cities, two Typographical ernor to arbitrate the strike was 
sp 


Union locals, the New Haven and) 
New Britain Painters locals, an 
IBEW lodge and a few IUE lo- 
cals. the State Council of Machin- 
ists. IAM-AFL, and others. 

Also present at the conference 


State Senator Griffin of East Hart- 
ford. He also proposed that a dele- 
gation of union leaders see Gov. 
Ribicoff and urge that he take 


stronger measures to settle th 


strike. An earlier plea by. the gov- 


urned by the company. 
The New Britain Grand Lod 
Representative of the IAM, 


€ 


' Dionne, 


e 


d 


'Peresluha asserted that the strikers, UNtONS. 


had already “won a great victory’ | 


by showing the companies 


that, Landers’ 


T . . ‘ ‘ > id le a Se y > A. ae oe P 
was the New Britain State Senator|/they cannot take New Britain la- 


Amenta, three State Representa-|bor on lightly. “Labor cannot af- 


tives. and a imimber of New Brit- 
ain Aldermen. 


The issues in the strike were re-| marks made by Stig Liydholtz, a 


ford the luxury of division amon 


themselves” was the keynote of re-| the union from the sho 


Sg 


; 


viewed by Nicholas Tomasetti, UE field representative of the UAW. | 


business agent who also explained Another State Representative of eight strikers have been arrested 
Badolato pointed out to date. At various times the strik- 


breaking” which consists of the! that this was the first time joint ers have had. to fight back the) 


the “Landers Pattern 


of Strike-, 


New Britain, 


refusal to bargain, firing active! action has been established by all 


union leaders, taking out injunc-' 


tions against picketing, forcing of-' Among resolutions adopted was| 


the unions in a local strike. 


President Ray Jutras of the State 
Machinists Association, [AM prom- 
ised to send letters to all Connec- 


ticut IAM_ lodges asking financial 
support for this strike. “Knobby” 
another IAM _leader 
pledged $1,000 from the Pratt and 
Whitney workers and offers of fi-} 
nancial support were made by other 


The widespread support for the 
we is derived from 

the recognition’ by all the other 
unions in the area that the Land- 
ers’ management is seeking to oust 
and that 

this would set an canal for other 
Thirty- 


aoe aioe in the area. 


strikebreaking activities of the lo-| 
cal Republican mayor Scott and. 
the police. | 


Brass Strikes Over; Unity Urgent 


Ansonia! was 152 cent an hour. The Amer-|Dichter, regional board -member, 
- “ . . é<é + : 
to ican Brass Co. workers involved, of the union, to be “the highest: 


and 
returned 


The 
Brass 


Torrington 
Co. workers 


their jobs this week after ending are represented by the Interna-|across the board wage increase! 
a six day strike. The workers had tional Union of Mine Mill andj|since 1946 and represents one of 


enthusiastically endorsed the new Smelter 


Workers (Inc)., 


which! the highest wage rates in Conn.| 


settlement which provides an 11% called the strike when negotia- industry.” No doubt the traditional 
cent hourly wage increase across tions on the contract’s yearly wage militancy of these workers hast- 


thé board and a % cent an hour;reopener had broken down. 
The settlement at Torrington) animously ratified at jam packed 


increase for a number of classifi-| 


cations. The maximum increases'and Ansonia described by Irving 


| 


NEW HAVEN — The IAM- 
AFL announced that 40  per- 
cent of the 4,600 workers at 
Winghester’s have signed up in 
the current organizing drive. The 
Winchester Arms plant is the 
biggest open shop fortress in 
New Haven and the workers 
have taken severe wage slashes 
recently. 


HARTFORD — Niles-Bement- 
Co. workers authorized a strike 
by a vote of 1,394 to 123. Work- 
ers are represented by Unity 


Lodge, UAW-CIO. 
HARTFORD — State Labor 


Commissioner Renato  Ricciuti 
ruled that Conn. workers cover- 
ed by the General Motors 
Guaranteed Annual Wage plan 
will be able to collect unemploy 
ment compensation benefits un- 
der the present state law. This 
decision affects some 6,000 work- 
ers at the New Departure GM 
plants in Bristol and Meriden. 


STRATFORD—AVCO aircraft 
workers voted 1,276 to 74 to 
authorize a strike. The workers, 
represented- by Local 1010, 
~UAW-CIO, are seeking a “sub- 
' stantial” wage increase. “The 
local recently fought off an’at- 
tempt by the Mine Workers 
District 50 and by a company 
union group to raid it. 


HARTFORD — Anti-Semitism 
in Conn. is practiced by “a vir- 
tual ‘Who’s Who’ of state in- 
dustry,” Louis Feinmark of the 
Conn. Community Relations 
Council charged. Insurance and 
financial institutions were cited 
as fields particularly closed off 
to Jews. Discrimination against 
hiring Jewish workers is “more 


NUTMEG NOTES 


widespread than imost people 
think,” Feinmark said. 


NEW HAVEN — State AFL 
making preparations for annual 
convention in September. 


NORWALK — Local NAACP 
chapter has set up three com- 
mittees devoted to political 
activity. 


NEW HAVEN —The Com- 
munist Party of Conn, has re- 
quested that the radio program 
“Yale Interprets the News” 
permit spokesman to answer a 
number of slanderous charges 
made against it by Prof. Kendall 
of Yale. This professor also at- 
tacked those who are unwilling 
“to strike at people for what 
they think and believe.” 


BRIDGEPORT—A new Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union 
chapter was organized in Fair- 
field County. 


BRIDGEPORT—A new, more 
attractive issue of “Connecticut 
Challenge,’ the Comunist Party 
publication, is off the press this 
week. Copies can be secured by 
writing to P.O. Box 108, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


HARTFORD — Veeder-Root 
Co. workers, represented by 
IAM-AFL ratified a new con- 
tract. The workers had previ- 
ously rejected a company pro- 
fit sharing plan. } 


NEW HAVEN — Federal 
Judge Anderson set Sept: 21 for 
start of the Conn. Smith Act 
case. The judge denied motions 
of the eight defendants which 
challenged -the legality of the 
second indictment brought in 
against ‘them. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ispeed up. Local 1251, UAW-CIO, 


ened the settlement which was un-) 


meetings of the Torrington and 
Ansonia locals. 

Within the past. few weeks brass 
workers at the Waterbury branch| 


; 
| 
| 


of the American Brass Co. and at: 


the Bridgeport Brass Co. went 
through short strikes. In Water-| 
bury, American Brass Co. workers | 
who are represented by Local, 
1251, “UAW-CIO,. walked out! 
after cranemen refused to accept 
larger work loads. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co. work- 
ers who are represented by an 
AFL Federal. local, also walked 
out in protest against increased 
work and speed up. | 

The recent walkouts in these 
brass fabricating plants indicate 
that a key problem of the brass: 
workers today is the fight against 


points out that in 1946 there were 
3,100 bargaining unit jobs in 
Waterbury. Today the total is! 
down to 1,980 jobs, a loss of 1,120: 
jobs in nine years, with produc- 
tion steadily rising. : 

In March, 1952, the Mine Mill 
Union issued “A Study of Jobs and 
Wages in the Conn. Brass Indus-| 
try” which showed that between! 
1947 and 1952 over 6,000 work-! 
ers lost their jobs in this industry 
in Conn. alone. Though the total 
employment figure in brass fabri- 
cating today is presumed to be 
higher than in 1952, the fact re- 
mains that speed up and automa- 
tion have forced some thousands 
of brass workers out of the indus- 
try while work loads on those still 
working have become heavier. 


UNITED ACTION NEEDED 


Unfortunately, the Conn. brass 
workers are split up into four dif- 
ferent unions — UAW-CIO, Mine 
Mill (Ind.), the AFL and Steel- 
CIO and no coordination whatso- 
ever exists among them. Through- 
out the brass fabricating industry} 


| 


in«Conn. contracts expire at ‘difter- 


based on ability to pay were 
trampled upon by the Repub- 
lican dominated House and the 
Democratic Senate. Each branch 
of the Legisla’ re passed need- 
ed legislation “for the record” 
knowing it would be killed in 
the other. 

McCarthyite legislation on the 
whole was defeated. A rash of 
“right to work” scab bills were 
killed at this session by an ava- 
lanche of protests which culmi- 
nated in one of the largest hear- 
ings in the history of the General 
Assembly. Over 600 represen- 
tatives of trade union, church 
and other organizations, includ- 
ing Sid Taylor, state chairman 
of the Communist Party, made 
their opposition known in no 
uncertain terms. 

& 

A BILL to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party, patterned after 
the Communist Control Act of 
1954, brought outspoken oppo- 
sition at a_ legislative hearing. 
In addition to the Communist 
Party legislative representative, 
Robert C.  Ekins, speakers 
against the bill represented the 
state CIO and chapters of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
Opponents of the measure point- 
ed out the danger to other poli- 
tical parties inherent in the out- 
lawing of the Communist Party. 

One of the features at the 
1955 Legislature was the united 
effort of the AFL and CIO to 
secure passage of labor and civil 
rights legislation. Certain labor 
endorsed Democratic legislators 


played a positive role in seeking < 


passage of labor-supported bills. 

While vocal and effective 
pressures were exerted through- 
out the session by the two ma- 
jor organizations of labor, they’ 
were strangely silent when _ it 
came to opposing the sales tax 
increase (The tax would have 
automatically dropped to 2 per- 
cent this year). The only oppo- 
sition at the public hearing 
came from the Communist Party 
which called for a graduated 
state income tax instead. 

* 


SOME OF THE gains won by 
labor were increased maximum 
benefits from $30 to $35 per 
week for unemployment -insur-- 
ance, two bills improving the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
machinery to speed up appeals 
in labor injunction suits,.a law 
requiring wages prevailing in 
an area be paid on public build- 
ing projects, and a joint reso- 


important civil rights legislation. 
A- bill was passed giving the 
State Civil Rights Commission 
power to initiate complaints on 
discrimination in public and 
public assisted housing accom- 
modations, and a bill banning 
help wanted ads which discrim- 
inated against a person because 
of race; creed and color. Another 
bill which would have given 
state ‘department heads _ the 
rightto fire employees. in <the 
“interest of national or state se- 
curity,” met defeat. 
* 

THE REGULAR. session of 
the General Assembly ended in 
a state of hectic turmoil. Parti- 
san politics and  buck-passing 
characterized the closing davs 
of the session. Despite Gov. 
Abraham _ Ribicoff’s _hollow- 
sounding praise for the state 
legislators, leading newspapers 
described as the “basic cause” 
of the “disgraceful performance” 
the “collective incompetency 
and irresponsibility of the legis- 
lature.” 

Bills were bottled up in pock- 
et vetoes by one major party to 
force passage of legislation by 
the other. “Vital” tax bills were 
withheld until the last minute 
by Republicans to force passage 
of partisan bills, the bartering 
and bickering and horse-trading 
forced the calling of a 3-day 
special session at the cost of 
$50,000 to the Conneeticut tax- 
om age At the special session 
ills were rushed through slap- 
ping an additional two-cent tax 
on gasoline and raising the 
parkway tolls from 10 cents to 
15 cents and 20 cents, while 
giving toll-free rides to the leg- 
islators. 

The “incompetency and irre- 
sponsibility of the legislature” 
has raised the call for legislative 
reform and presents a challenge 
to labor and the people to unite 
and put forward labor and peo- 
ple’s candidates in the next elec- 
tion. | 
The practice of united legis- 
lative efforts by the AFL and 
CIO, and the increased activity 
of labor political action commit- 
tees, make possible the election 
of a bloc of labor candidates 
and Negro candidates, thus 
strengthening the democratic 
forces in the General Assembly 
and breaking its long standing 
lily-white character. 
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ent times and wage and other de- 
mands frequently vary. Workers 
in one shop learn of the struggles 
of other workers only through the 
newspapers. This is an ideal set- 
up for the companies. 


‘resented by the reactionary Re- 
publican Congressman Patterson. 
‘Last-summer while the UAW-CIO 
and Steel-CIO were fighting each 
other for the privilege of raiding 
two Mine Mill locals in the dis- 


Among the more advanced brass trict, the CIO-PAC and other labor 
workers the idea of some form of)groups were too weakened to put 


united action on economic issues 
by all the existing unions has at 
various times gained -support, but 
nothing definite has developed of 
it. 

The lack of united action among 
the brass workers’ union also _re- 
flects itself in the political field. 
The Fifth Congressional District 
of Conn. which ‘contains the bulk 
of the highly unionized brass. fa- 
bricating plants/in the state is rep- 


‘up a successful fight for the Demo- 
cratic nomination of a labor en- 
dorsed candidate. At the Demo- 
cratic district convention this labor 
endorsed Congressional — aspirant 
lost. the nomination by one one 
vote. 

United action by all the unions 
in the Conn. brass fabricating: in- 
dustry will pay off in economic 


and political a for-all the brass 
workers ‘and for labor generally, 


“TO NEW ERA OF PEAG 


By JOSEPH CLARK GENEVA. 


(By Cable to The Worker) 
THOUGH this is being written in the midst of the Geneva confer- 


ence it is clear that the people everywhere who have been fighting for 
the principle of big power negotiations and peaceful co-existence have 
already achieved a great triumph. Outstanding has been the switch in 
President Eisenhower's position under the impact of public opinion which 
intrudes on the Palace of Nations overlooking Lake Leman and the moun- ° 
tains beyond. The Administration previously had made it plain that it 
thought the Big Four at Geneva could make no basic decisions. While the 
issue has long been ending the cold war, it was the view of Secretary of . 
State Dulles that at best questions in dispute might be identified but not 
settled. After-opening statements were made and contacts established be- 
tween chiefs of state, Walter Lippman wrote almost self-critically: 

“The President and Premier Bulganin have . . . set their sights very 
high indeed—on the goal of a peac2 of understanding and not merely, 
! | | as we had all been suppos- 
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lowa Smiles Howd 


Geneva 
To lowa 


MANY more Americans 
should be reading Joseph Clark’s 
reports from Geneva and Carl 
Hirsch’s accounts of the visit of 
the. Soviet farmers. You can 
help by spreading the paper and 
by helping speed the conclusion 
of our fund drive. 

With less than $8,000 to go 
to complete The Worker spring 
fund campaign for $100,000, 
we need one final all-out re- 
sponse from our readers to put 
it over. Send contributions to 
P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.Y. 

(See Page 13 for standings on 


funds and circulation.) 
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By CARL HIRSCH 


DES MOINES, Ifa. 


IN ADDITION to the meeting at the “summit” last 
week, there was also a meeting on the flat plain, in the 
Iowa farmland where the corn stands man-high now 


against every horizon. 

Here, Soviet farm people met 
with Jowa farm families in a 
spirit of complete friendliness. 
A. visiting 12-man_ delegation 
paid calls at dozens of farm 
homesteads and the parlor talk 
among them was of farming and 
friendship and peace. 

We were part of the large 
press corps that dogged the trail 
of the visiting Russians for a 
week through the back country 
roads and across tite rolling 
Corn Belt. From the arrival at 
the Des Moines airport, where 
more than 5,000 Iowans gather- 
ed to handclap a hearty greet- 
ing, to the unscheduled roadside 
stops where Russians talked to 
farmers in the field, the atmos- 
phere wa&s always that of smil- 
ing good will. : 


. “I HAVEN’T had this much 
company since _—_ Christmas,” 
laughed the petite farm house- 
wife, Mrs. Marie Hora. The 
Russians had waiting for them 
at the Hora farm a fried chicken 
dinner with hot cloverleaf rolls 
and three kinds of homemade 
pie. 

“These -Russians are not so 
different from anyone else,” said 
Mrs. Hora, “if. we keep meeting 
together, we're not as as likely 
to come to blows.” 


That was the thought express- 
ed all down the line. The lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation presi- 
dent, E. Howard Hill, said it 
more specifically in terms of in- 
creased East-West trade. 

“It is my hope we can start 
trading with the Russians, not 
just a little, but extensively, he 
declared, “trade that is mutu- 
ally advantageous.” 

* 


THE SOVIET group respond- 
ed warmly that “it is certainly 
better to trade than to fight.” 
The delegation leader, V. V. 
Matskevich, told a Cedar Rapids 
audience, “what we want for 
your people is what we want for 
our own—to toil in peace.” 

The visitors spent most of 
their time in serious study of 
farm production, machinery, 
methods. At each farm home, 
they asked sharp questions con- 
cerning the corn yields, the time 
spent in cultivating, the system 
of hog-feeding, costs and income. 


But there was also time for 
easy levity. John Strohm, the 
Iowa farm editor-and tour con- 
ductor who had been in. the 
USSR in 1946, remarked that he 
saw there “some very good 
farms and some not so good.” 

Replied Matskevich: “Strohm, 

/ 


SS 


* 
Joseph North is on .vacation. His column, Assignment USA, | 


will be resumed on his return. 


you needn't be so tactful. We 
have some farms that are lousy.” 
* 

AT THE BEGINNING of one 
of the numerous banquets, a 
warm evening and many long 
speeches loomed ahead. The 
chairman announced that it was 
permissible tor everyone to re- 
move their jackets. At that, 
Alexander Tulupnikov, one of 
the Soviet visitors, rose to com- 
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'\ JOWA WELCOMES SOVIET FAR 


the Palace of Nations in Gene 


y to Russians 
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va as the Big Four met. 


ment: “that was the best speech 
made tonight.” 

Both the Russians and the 
Americans worked at cracking 
the language barrier to establish 
a relaxed and friendly atmos- 
phere. A farmer at Keota, Russell 
Lilley, stopped his combine to 
show the Soviet farm people 
samplés of his oats. 

“I hope this trip helps both 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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MERS;: Scenes ‘at’ Des ‘Moines’ airport as Russian 


_s tural delegation. disembarked. Girls at right! hold ‘hand-made siga' in Russian, meaning “Welcome.” | 


ing, on an armistice in the 

cold war and on measures 

of co-existence. This is to go very 

tar: very fast; : 
* 

PERHAPS a little incident in 
the tlag bedecked House of the 
Press here will illustrate the dif- 
ficulties the cold war warriors 
are having in the face of Geneva 
progress. The news here is 
gotten mainly at press briefings 
by representatives of each dele- 
gation. Sometimes a one-man 
bureau dashes from one briefing 
to another. So I was getting fill- 
ed in by colleagues from com- 
mercial papers on the text of 
Eisenhower's ‘summation of the 
first days of the conference. A 
fellow from another big paper 
couldn't bear to hear the con- 
ciliatorv tones and the praise 
of all four powers for the spirit 
of cooperation and he interrupt- 
ed to say, “Why that’s Commu- 
nist propaganda.” Many of the 
typewriter generals were posi- 
tively baffled and dismayed by 
the “menace” of peaceful settle- 
ments. 

An amusing aspect of the de- 
termination of the Soviet dele- 
gation to spread an era of good 
feeling and the original reluc- 
tance of our delegation was con- 
trasted in the arrival of the dele- 
gations at Cointrin Airport and 
the behavior in ‘the city. The 
leading Swiss paper La Suisse 
commented on the travels of the 
Soviet chiefs in open cars and 
said they had caught the spirit 
of Geneva but, noting the strin- 
gent secret service efforts which 
amounted to not so secret sccur- 
ity measures attending the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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WHY NOT A LABOR DELEGATION TO USSR? 


Morris Writes Open Letter to AFL, ClO Chiefs 


WHY NOT A LABOR delegation to the Soviet Union? That question was put to | 


George Meany and Walter Reuther in an “open letter” addressed to them by George 
Morris, Labor Editor of the Daily Worker and The Worker. Calling attention to the in- 
‘peoples, fer a direct and personal|see for themselves how things are ° Grand Jury Indicts Auto Union 


creasing number of American 
delegations which have visited 
the Soviet Union in_ recent 
months, including sports, chess, 
student, veteran and farm groups, 
the letter reminded the CIO and 
AFL leaders of a standing year- 
old invitation from the Soviet 
trade union head, Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, to come and see for 
themselves. The text of the let- 


ter follows: 
* 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 
The letter below (to you and 
Walter Reuther) which I take the 
liberty of addressing as an “open 
letter” because 1 believe the 


MEANY 


subject matter is of wide inter- 
est, is suggested by the follow- 
ing events: . 

As this is written the heads of 
the Big Four powers have_be- 
gun their historic sessions at 
Geneva in a spirit of cordiality 
and a mutually acknowledged 
belief that the possibilities for a 
peaceful course and relationships 
in this world have improved 
greatly. Surely you are aware 
of the whole chain of events in 
the world and in our country 
that have paved the wav towards 
th spirit that Geneva reflects to 
some degree. 

We have seen it especially in 
the breakdown of the barriers 
that have for years kept the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, China 
and other lands behind the “cur- 
tain, from contact with our peo- 
a The British labor, delegation 

eaded by Clement Attlee, the 
visit of Premier JawahrlJal Nehru 
of India, to those lands, were 
only among the notable mani- 
festations of this breakdown of 
the barriers. 


* 


look at their conditions. 
| We have seen it in the visits of 
American sports people and chess 


| . . 
players to the Soviet Union.  In- 


cidentally, both our champ weight- | 


lifter and chessplayer have return- 
‘ed from the USSR with top honors 


‘and the warm applause of the peo-|ify for such delegation than to be-, 
lieve theyd be “taken in” by) 


ple there. A delegation of the Vet- 
erans of the Elbe and student dele- 


gations were others who visited the and the. U.S. Labor Department} 
have leveled some very serious 


USSR. Now invited delegations 
of religious groups..are preparing 
to go... And at this writing recip- 
rocal farm delegations are touring 
the U.S. and USSR. Surely the 
Jast must be of special interest to 
labor with whom farmers have a 
‘close kinship. 

| It must also be apparent to 


in these lands. Surely there is no 
reason to fear the truth—whether 
‘it confirms or alters opinions on 
conditions in the Soviet Union. 

Surely you have a higher esti- 
mate of the caliber of the Amer- 
‘ican trade unionists likely to qual- 


I guides. Both the AFL and CIO 


charges against the Soviet Union 
Tespecting its unions, working con- 
ditions and rules, livin 
and rights. 


j 
| 


you that in most cases those visi- | 
tors to the Soviet Union or the) 


other countries, were not people 
known for friendship to the USSR. | 
And as many news accounts have 
indicated they were not on pre-' 
scribed “Cook’s tours.” 
| * | 

THE ABOVE leads me to the: 
question I put to you: 


Why not! 


a visit by American trade union- 


ists to the Soviet Union, China 
and the other eastern lands? Ii 
it is alright for sports people, chess 
players, students, veterans, clergy- 
men and farmers to visit the Soviet 
Union, why not Jabor? I am not 
here suggesting that delegations, 
‘officially chosen by the AFL, CIO, 
or any of their: unions, would 
‘amount to a shift of policy for 
those unions or an establishment 
of friendly relations with 
unions of those countries, although 
I hope such a relationship will be 
possible some day. I am only 
suggesting that labor should see 
‘tor itself and not rely on the very 
instruments of information which 


labor itself has traditionally de-; 


nounced as means of mis-informa- 
‘tion. 

| Moreover there is a standing in- 
vitation to American unions for 
such. delegations from Nicolai M. 
Shvernik, chairman of the _ All- 
‘Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions of the USSR; which he ex- 
tended more than a year ago in 
his address before the convention 
of his organization. Shvernik then 
reported that between 1949 and 
1954, 463 labor delegations of 62 
‘countries visited the USSR while 
'269 USSR labor delegations visited 
‘other countries. 

| From the news reports, you must 
Ihave gathered that this year the 
flow of labor delegations to the 
(USSR and the other “curtain” coun- 
tries is heavier than usual, and 
many of them are of unions affili- 


BUT YOU ARE no doubt aware ated with the International Con- 


that the people of -our country, 
although geographically farther 
from the eastern lands than most 
others, have also taken some sig- 
nificant strides in this trend 
towards direct contact with these 


/ 


federation of Free Trade Unions. 
* 

I BELIEVE that American 

trade uniens have everything to 

gain and nothing to Jose by send- 

ing their own representatives to 


« 


90700. 08 DIEOC FMILE Gai Be SNS 


‘O} eget (%) boa cacign:) 


@ 


. ' f 4 


‘janother people, and they wanted 


lof America’s trade unionists, would 


a in this group; the 'd welcome .a re- 


the: 


REUTHER 


distributed a map which marks: 


alleged “slave labor” camps in the 
USSR. 


Why not test these charges by 
ithe good old American way 

‘facing the facts? Surely an Amer- 
ican delegation of unionists can 


‘request and obtain an opportunity, 
(by air if need be) to tour the spots | 
on the map and see for themselves | 


those much publicized “slave la- 


g standards | 
The AFL has even 


: THE WEEK 


FEDERAL grand jury in De- 
troit issued four - count indict- 
ment of CIO United Automobile 
Workers, charging it with using 
union funds in support of Con- 
gressional and Senate candidates 
_in 1954. Move, which UAW 
| leaders said was taken at the 
specific direction of White 
House, was engineered and in- 
spired by Michigan Republican 
bosses John F = sm and Post- 
master Arthur Summerfield, in 
desperate effort to regain power 
in Michigan. 

* 


AFL warned that Congress 
threatens to abandon “mass _ of 
unfinished business. in its rush 
to adjourn. Among issues im- 
perilled were listed school con- 
struction, low-cost housing, $1.25 
mmimum wage, increased unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
highway program and health in- 
surance. 


i 


* 


MINE, MILL locals at Ana- 
conda and American Brass were 
voting on terms of wage settle- 
ment similar to that won in Big 
“Steel. Anaconda is only one of 
Big Four copper producers that 
was not struck by union. Still 
shut down are Kennecott, Phelps- 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. 

* 


UNITY COMMITTEE of 
AFL-CIO was meeting in Wash- 
ington, with one of main issues 
agreement on name for new 
merged federation. This has been 
| big source of dispute and, pre- 
sumably, must be settled before 
AFL's special convention Aug. 
11 m Chicago. 

* 


MERGER idea between West 
Coast IL-WU and East Coast-IbA 
was approved by Harry Bridges, 


president of West Coast dock- 
ers, in testimony before House 


IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


° AFL Warns of Congress Stampede 


Merchant Marine Committee. He 
said that no negotiations have 
taken place between two unions, © 
but he added ILWU has made 
efforts towards merger or com- 
mon program. 

* 


HOT CARGO on two Nor- 
wegian vessels bound for strike- 
bound Kohler plant in. Wisconsin 
was fmally turned back. At- . 
tempts to unload cargo of clay 
were abandoned after labor in 
Sheboygan and Milwaukee dem- 
onstrated against strikebreaking 


efforts. 
: * 


STUDEBAKER plant in South 
Bend, Ind., was shut down after 
9,000 workers jumped gun fol- 
lowing strike vote, walking out 
in protest against seniority vio- 
lations in recent mass layoff of 
1,700. 

* 

TEXTILE strike of 15,000 in 
New England was ended after 
three months with employers 
withdrawing. demand for wage 
cuts. Employer sources, how- 
ever, claimed union made con- 
cessions for heavier workloads, 
on escalator clauses and elimin- 
ation of some paid holidays. 


* 


WASHINGTON traffic was 
still ‘snarled as result of AFL 
transit strike which passed sec- | 
ond week. Financier Louis E. 
Wolfson, real boss of Capital 
Transit, continued flat refusal to 
talk to the union. ‘ 

* 


STATEWIDE united labor 
conference was called in Con- 
necticut by Francis W. O'Brien, 
president of New Britain AFL 
Central Labor Union. Purpose 
of conference was to bring svp- 
port. behind 16-week strike of 
UE against Landers Frary and 
Clark, makers of Universal ap- 
pliances. 


a ee 


bor’ camps. Surely a labor dele- 
gation will get the right to see 
anything it chooses. I say this 
‘because many delegations, often 
of persons no friendlier to the 
USSR than a CIO or AFL dele- 


chosen what they wanted to see. 
* 


THERE IS another reason w hy, 
an American labor delegation is | 


very much in order. - The conspie-' 
‘uous refusal by American union- 
‘ists to as much as visit the USSR 
when many other countries are 
‘eae sending official parliamentary 
delegations, is creating a bad im- 


lowans Smile Howdy to Russians 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them and us,” he told newsmen. 


gation is likely to be, have eely “I think it will.” - 


* 


AT WASHINGTON, Iowa, 
neighbors came from miles 
around to the farmhouse where 
the delegation stopped. The 
chatted easily on the oak-shad- 
ed lawn. 

Said farmer Edgar Stout: 
“The more we get together, the 
better we'll get along.” 


here remarked that the same ob- 
servation could have been made 
by one of them. As a comple- 
ment to the “summit meeting 
of the Big Four leaders, this was 
a meeting on another level, ex- 
posing thg artificiality of the 
cold war. 

In Oskaloosa, a woman nam- 
ed Mrs. Dwight Brown stopped 
to greet the Russians where 
_— bus had stopped at a dairy 

ar. 


pression of U.S. labor. Our unions 
are geen as very narrowminded; | 
either fearful of the truth or fear- 
ful of the ground for their own 
attitude to the Soviet Union. 


On an evening window-shop- 
ping tour, the Russians stopped 


at the building of the Des. 
Moines Register to watch the 


newspaper. presses roll out the 
morming édition. A pressman 


She expressed amusement at 


' the Russians and the Americans 


“shooting” pictures of each other 


' with their cameras. “A lot bet- 


ter than shooting with guns,” 
she said. | 


I don’t think the American trade 
unionist fears the truth or ‘is inter- 
ested in nursing old prejudices. I 
think the trade unionist, like most’ 
people is interested in the | 
spirit of fair play, that much like | 
that displayed by the 5,000 persons 
of Des Moines, la., whd turned 
out to ‘welcome the Soviét farm: 
delegation. From what I know’ of 
Des Moines, that city probably has 
fewer friends of Communism than 
most other citie; of America. But 


its people have no enmity towards 


to see for themselves what these 


beckoned them in and teok them 
on an impromptu tour through 
the entire plant. | 

This, incidentally, was the 
newspaper in which an editorial 
last spring initiated the visit of 
the Soviet delegation and the 
current similar trip of an Ameri- | 
can farm group to the USSR,, 
: ge ae on 

FROM MOSCOW this week 
an Associated Press, dispatch 
concerning .the American group 
there quoted one of them say- 
ing: “We had expected to see 
some hatred built up for us over 


much maligned Russians are like. 
* pee 

I BELIEVE the great majority 
applaud the sending of a. delega- 


fion of their own people to-the 
USSR, China and the other lands 


> _ ’ ae ws | (. 
THOS. 1 TET COO’ 8. E08 | 
véle. gist. live. Batioccaen ascites: 


these -years, but ‘none is ap- 
parent.” 
One of the 


|Baptists to 
|\Visit USSR 


FOUR Baptist clergymen now in 
London for the World Baptist Alli- 
ance annotinced that they have ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit the Soz 
viet Union next month. The four 
are Arnold T. Ohrn of. Washing- 
ton; V. Carney Hargroves of Phila- 
delphia; Theodore F. Adams of 
Richmond, and Joseph H.  Jack- 
son of Chicago. Rev. Jackson, .a 
Negro, is president of the: U.S. 


National Baptist Convention. 


sg e ‘Soviet delegates 
fall where they may. . 

In calling. the above matter to 
your attention, I hold the hope 
that it wall get consitleration on 


EO TER er e. 


Batt, of, ibhe otey t;. what ner sthat: 


question that ase-- entirely apart 


from ideology or policy. ty 
I would very much like to hear 
your views on the question I raise. 
_,. Yours truly, . | 
. See iiitos Ok Lhe, AWWoxker ‘ 
aids draily, Waorkeies: os beeiny 


W orld ot Labor 


Se ERG OR ahel CAE: REM by George Morris 


Walter Reuther, GAW 
And The Soviet Union 


WE STILL owe a postscript 
on one of the matters omitted 
on in our comments an the re- 
cently concluded Ford-General 
Motors agreement. (We 
went exten- 
sively into the 
agreement in a 
series of col- 
-umas. in the 

Daily Worker 
‘last week.) 

Walter Reu- 
ther called it a. 
“the most his- 
toric agreement 
that we have 
ever written,” because it includes 
the Ford Supplementary Unem- 
ployment Benefits (SUB) plan 
which the UAW head insists on 
calling a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage (GAW). As our readers 
icine, we, too, welcomed SUB 
because with all its gimmicks, 
tricky fine print, and acknowl- 
edyed limitations, we said it was 
at Teast a breakthrough in the 
direction of employer recogni- 
tion of responsibility for-layoffs. 
But neither we, nor workers any- 
where, to our knowledge, threw 
hats into the air or called it “the 
most historic agreement” ever. 

Reuther said something else. 
as he, jointly with John Bugas. 
of the F ‘ord Co. opened the press 
conference on June 6 to tell the 
world of this agreement. He 
said: 

“We believe that this effort we 
have made together (with Ford, 
that is) gives the lie to the Com- 
munists in the world because it 
proves in a very practical way 
that free labor and free man- 
agement can get together, can 
find the common denominator 
for working out the common 
problems.” ; 

* 

WE HAVE postponed the 
handling of this question. be- 
cause we feel it is better-to deal 
with it after the workers have 
read some of the fine print and 
know a little more about this 
“most historic’ agreement. I 
doubt that even the most ardent 
friend of Reuther will now call 
me uncomplinentary names if I 
note that the Ford SUB plan is 
considerably short of GAW, that 
it is just a small step towards 
PARTIAL supplementary bene- 
fits to unemployed, that few 
could ever qualify for the 26 
weeks MAXIMUM and that the 
benefits possible, especially in 
the state of Michigan, would be 
very small indeed. 

Moreover, it wasn’t’ such a 
“common denominator” as Reu- 
ther claims, because, first, Ford 
drew up the entire plan; second, 
in that very hour about half the 
Ford workevs were on a “wild- 
cat” strike because they didn’t 
think the pact was so “historic” 
and some days later-GM workers 
reacted similarly. 

But since Reuther saw fit to 
take his usual crack at Commu- 
nisi on that occasion it should 
be pointed out that, as some 
people say, there is an “Iron 
Curtain” that stretches across 
this world; on one side of the 
curtain there is a GUARAN- 
TEED ANNUAL. WAGE, and 
it sticks with -iron-clad force; on 
the other side of the curtain 
“GAW’” is only a dream, so that 
even such a caricature of it like 
Ford's SUB is hailed as “the 


most historic” thing. 


THE TRAGEDY is 
American labor leaders, like 
Reuther, have made a racket out 
of denouncing and smearing the 
40 percent of the world under 
socialist leadership; they are 
most fearful this: racket would 
be destroyed if they let the 
truth reach their members or 
permit labor delegations to visit 
those lands and See for them- 
selves. But there was a- period 
when Reuther’s own CIO main- 
taiaed a fraternal relationship | 


with the Soviet Trade Unions 
and even exchanged delegations. 
In the winter of 1945 a dele- 
gation of the CIO which the 
late Philip Murray was to head, 
but couldn’t because of some de- 
velopments that detained him, 
was headed by James B. Carey. 
That delegation returned with 
a most enthusiastic report on 
what they saw. 

This report was printed in a 
widely distributed 
with Murray’s foreword. The 
report submitted by Carey was 
also signed by Joseph Curran of 
the National Maritime Union: 
— Green, then of the ship- 

uilding workers; Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union; 
the late Allan S. Haywood, who 
was CIO director of organiza- 
tion, and Vincent Sweeny, editor 
of the steel union’s paper. 

7 | 

WE WILL QUOTE just one 
paragraph of this report that 
was so full of shieeiniey-aohded 
admiration for the Soviet Union’s 
achievements, especially of. its 
protection of the workers and its 
vast cradle-to-the-grave social 
insurance system entirely man- 
aged by the unions. It said: 

“Up to 1930, unemployment 
insurance was included in the 
social insurance system, Mr. 


pamphlet - 


Gorbunow said. But with the | 


disappearance of unemployment 
in the Soviet ‘Union there ‘has 
since been no call for jobless 
benefits and the unemployment 
insurance fund has been used 
for other purposes. 
is rendered temporarily idle, 
through a breakdown of ma- 
chinery, changes in equipment 
and similar causes, there is a 
general rule through Soviet in- 
dustry that he must continue to 
receive his average rate of 
wages until production is re- 
sumed.” | 
& 


THIS IS the report which 
Murray said in his aaa is 
“a document of first rate impor- 
tance, not only for -American 
labor, but for all who are inter- 
ested in knowing the truth about 
the Soviet trade union move- 
ment and in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding .between 
the peoples of our two coun- 
tries.” And Murray went on, as 
though speaking at that time ot 
people like Reuther: 
“Unfortunately, 


It a worker 


there are. 


| 


| 


| 


‘the bulk of these were in the high- 


| 


' 


those who prefer to sow seeds 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Frank's Not the Only One 
With a Five-Year-Old Car 


By BERNARD BURTON 


ONE OF MY neighbors holds owen a pretty good job as’ jobs. go these days. He 
works in a television plant, has some skill and has been drawing his pay steadily for quite 
some years. But when you get to ) talking with Frank, the man acts as though he were the 


a 


next thing to a complete failure. — 
When a new car passes by, Frank 
reminds you that his Chewvy is five 


years old now. Once we were 


watching a TV show in which one 
of the characters was a welder 
who lived with his wife and two 
children in a neat two-story private | 


home surrounded by a well-kept 


lawn and with a flagstone walk’ 
leading to the front . 

The welder was a minor char-| 
acter, but it preved on Frank who | 
repeated two or-three times: “Why. 
in h— can’t I get out of my dump? | 
It’s all | can do to keep four rooms 
for three kids.” 

Well, it took some long argu- 
ments and plenty of facts to con- 
vince Frank that he was no excep- 
tion. We had to keep bringing home | 
the evidence to prove the_ point 
because every piace you turn these 
days, from the gutter tabloids to the 
high-priced magazines, from IV’ 
programs to Cinemascope movies, 
the Alice-in-Wonderland notion is 
repeated over and over again that 
the working class is fast disappear- | 
ing and that the workers are ra id- | MO 


ly becoming a well-to-do middle | 


boro 


SPS) 


* 


ASIDE from the fact that the 
official figures show the number of | 
workers (employed as well as un- 
employed) increasing from year to 
year, the Federal Reserve Board 
has just published a series of stud- 
fies that ought to convince Frank 
and anyone else in his frame_of f 1} aor 
mind that there’s not a darned thing) & any type of imcome. at's hardly 


é, “middle class” income when the 
SE. & os chow cc Ca poo ey Semper y 
Jar bill, and that the only thing that 
is wrong is a system that can rave 
about production records and new 
levels of total income and output! 
—with the workers getting less out! 
of it than-anybody else. 

To believe some of those TV Negro workers are 
commercials, you'd think it was un- | group. 

American to have anything less than | The newspapers have also been 
two cars. But this F.R.B. 1955. thapsodizing over the record say-. 
Survey of Consumer Finances re-, ings of the country, now nearly 
veals that one-third of all American | $210 billion. But they seldom 
families owned no car at all as of; bother to break them down, and. 
Jan. 1, 1955, and that, of those! when you do the picture is 4 little. 
who did own cars, 62 precent had. different. Twenty-nine percent of 
autos that were four years old or/all families have no savings at all, 
more. Only eight percent of all fam-! and another 35 percent have some. 
ilies had two or more cars, and savings but less than $760. Oily 
35 percent of all American fam- 
ilies have more than $760 saved 

* up. To balance the whole picture, 

AS FOR middle class incomes,'the top tenth of American families 

‘the’ survey put the average fam- | have 65 percent of all savings, the 


on our TV.” 
ily income of skilled workers at 


$4,390. This includes not‘only the 
wages of the head of family but. 
any other family member who hi ad 


| wage earners family ranges trom 
' $5,335 to $5,629 a vear. Average 
‘family income for unskilled and 
Iservice workers is far lower, 
amounting to $2,810 a year. Most 
found in this 


er income brackets. 


-_——— -—_—_—- eoer or 


Miamians Are Proud of Hotel Strikers 


(Special to The Worker) | 
THE STRIKE against the tycoons of the hotel industry in Miami and Miami Beach 


is the biggest thing to hit this area since the organizing drive of the early 40s unionized 
the airport workers. Everywhere you go—on the streets, in the restaurants, on the busses, 


MIAMI, Fla. 


moderate living requirements for a or 


ol 


“The installment collector said we still owed half the payments 


next two-tenths own another 27 
percent, while the other seven- 
tenths own less than. eight percent. 
*« 

it IS TRUE, of course, that 
Frank and others like him have 
more things than they had seven 
eig ht or more years ago. 
Many workers do have new houses 
(although few have them as beau- 
tiftully set up as that weldgr in 
the TV plav). 

But the word “have” 
nomer here. The. workers 


is a mis- 
have 


‘never been so heavily in debt and 


it hangs ominously over them, with 
the fear that any lengthy layoif 
would mean losing the homes and 
appliances and cars for which they 
are so heavily in debt. 

Forty-eight percent of all fam- 
ilies are in debt for instalment pur- 
chases, and tens of millions owe 
money on home mortgages. Total 
consumer credit has passed all rec- 
ords, now standing at more than 


$31 billion, with about $24 billion 


that in instalment credit, and 
nearly half the instalment credit 


(Continued cn Page 10) 


_ ee LT 


owners tactics. 


by the year-round workers who| 


that | 


people are discussing the strikers’, 
chances of winning and the hotel & 
The general pub-' 
lic is decidedly sympathetic to the 
strikers. 

Coming at the same time as 
Louisville & Nashville railroa 
strike, the militant and successlu 1 
strike of the telephone workers, Sh lally ‘eh 
and the current struggles in pros- es "Zod mee 
phate and sugar, it is part of the, "le aia es " Florid Ronee 
new southwide sur ge toward trade ‘these w orKers © oridas fam 
unionism. 

The strike is being 


the so-called ‘nowbirds.” 


‘industry, amounting _to 
mately $1 Lillion a vear. 


the 
d dustry 


Negro and _ Latin-'o 


ot 


uces. 
live here, not by the seasonal work-! “° 


union-busting arrogance 
longer set.the pattern for the vari- 
ous runaway shops that are crowd- 
ing into this state. 

* 

THE HOTEL WORKERS are 
striking for union recognition \ as 
the major prerequisite for winning 
decent pay, fair working condi- 
tions, dignified treatment as work- 


ers. in ‘the nearly 400 ‘hotels in 


' Miami and Miami Beach. 
It is directed against the profi- time there are 
‘teers of the state's largest single : Seniority and job security are non- 
approxi- | existent. 
This in- son's 
vs moguls scoop up a profit andwevéry worker's job hangs ov 
1! ‘based on slave-like exploitation,| the whim or mood of the hotel 


The 10-hour been struck—the biggest and lush- 
weeks deprive est in the industry. 


‘sunshine and stand in stark con- ers seem incredible in 20th cen- 
conducted trast to the Juxurious living of the tury U. S. A. The health-breaking 
guests in these ocean-front pal- jours with never a cent of over-,¢ 
If the stranglehold of the: time pay, wages as low as 53 cents’ 
big hotel owners is broken on ques- an hour, the killing pace, the in- 
tions of union recognition, their, adequate working equipment, the 
will no, 


ers. At the height of the season is being 
there are some 20.000 hotel nigra 


At this 
about 12.000 here. 


Comes the winter sea- , 
influx of seasonal workers, 


OD 


— —— 


far hotels have 


owners. So 
mentary right which has been dis- 
“puted by each hotel separately that 
‘it would take a Philadelphia law- 
yer to keep track of the techni- 
calities. 

But the essential point is that 
Florida’s laws provide a_ ready 
basis for wunion-busting. Even 
nervous tension, the insecurity—allj when the Circuit Courts vacated 
these abuses ate now coming to preliminary injunctions granted to 
light. six hotels, the Supreme Court 
The union has dug in for a long overruled them and upheld the 
struggle and needs every bit of injunctions, on the grounds that 
support it can muster. the union did not prove it repre- 

Much of the union’s struggle to sents the workers. But Florida law 
date has been. conducted in the provides no channels far proving 

courts: for the right to picket. At! such representation. There is @ 
the present moment only one hotel; “right-to-scab” law, the Watson 
picketed. There have been nats Florida s. Taft-Hartley. But 

such a voluminous series of eourt there is no ‘labor board, ng com- 


actions —" with this ele-| (Continued on Page 10) | 


The conditions of these woerk- 


heat 4 
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American Public Pushed for Big 4 Talks — 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


PUBLIC opinion of the 
world is for PEACE. And 
that is what brought the 
four heads of state together 
by the lake in Switzerland. 


The demand for peace was 
the highlight of the Tenth An- 
niversary Conference of the 
United Nations in Say Francisco 
last month. 

On the heels of that significant 
gathering, nine of the worlds 
leading scientists, including the 
late Prof. Albert Einstein, called 
on nations of the world to put 
an end to war. 

“Shall we put anend to the 
human race; or shall mankind 
renounce war’, the declaration 
of the scientists asked. 

The declaration drafted at the 
instigation of Bertrand Russell, 
famed British philosopher and 
mathematician, was sent by Rus- 
sell July 9 to the five great pow- 
ers—the U. S. A., Britain, USSR, 
France and Peoples China. 


“All, equally, are in_ peril,” 
the scientists declared, “and, if 
the peril is understood, there is 
hope they may collectively avert 
ag 

* 
STATEMENT was re- 
after Prof. Einstein’s 
death,. but was signed by him. 
Other . scientists who attached 
their names were Russell, Prof. 
Percy W. Bridgman, Prof. ‘Leo- 
pold Jnfeld, Prof. Herman _ Jo- 
seph Muller, Prof. Cecil F. 


THE 


leased 


Powell, Prof. Joseph Rotblaf, 
Prof. Hideki Yukawa and Prof. 
Fredric Joiliot-Curie. 

The resolution of the scien- 
tists declared: 

“In view of the fact that’ in 
any future war nuclear weapons 
will certainly be employed, and 
that such weapons threaten the 
continued existence of mankind, 
we urge the governments of the 
world to realize, and to acknow!l- 

_ edge publicly, that their purposes 
cannot be furthered by a world 
“war, and we urge them, con- 
Sequently, to find peaceful 
means for the settlement of all 
matters of dispute between 
them,” 
* 


AS THE BIG FOUR opened, 
pleas for concrete action were 
heard threugh the length and 
breadth of the USA. Millions of 
Americans joined in the churches 
of their denonNnations in prayers 
for success of the. “summit” 
meeting in Geneva. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ\in the USA 


‘Hiroshima 
Rally Aug. 10 


The Hiroshima Commemora- 
tive Committee, which “cabled 
President Eisenhower its “fer- 
vent hope” for a successful out- 
come to the Geneva .conference, 
is sponsoring a memorial meet- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Aug. 10, tenth annivers ot 
the Hiroshima a-bomb b 
Purpose of the meeting is “ 
urge no more Hiroshimas and 
to call for peaceful use of atomic 
energy and control of test nuc- 
Jear explosions by TKast-West 
agreement, 


aa 


appealed to all its member con- 
yregations. Special prayers were 
arranged for Roman Catholic 
masses. 

A call for militant action for 
peace was sounded by Miss 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, secretary 
of the Women’s 
Leagues national convention in 
Oakland, Cal. 


International 


She said wars are man-made 
and not acts of God and added: 

“In order for the (Geneva) 
conference to be succesful there 
must be a sincere desire on both . 
sides to really solve the prob- 
lems and not merely to make a 
pretense. 

“The world is one. There must 
be concessions on both sides, 
First, there must be a recogni- 
tion that’ there are different 
economic systems, and that we 
have to learn to live together.” 

MORE THAN 15,000  signa- 
tures to petitions addressed to 
President Eisenhower in Geneva 
welcoming the four-power con- 
ference were air-mailed by the 
American Labor Party. The pe- 
titions called’ on the President 
“to let nothing stand in the way 
of reaching agreements at the 
conference.” 

Grass roots 


sentiment — for 


ending the cold war was ex- 


pressed in a Farmers Union res- 
olution inserted in the Congres- 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Dixie Judges Slam Brakes 
On Schools Desegregation 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


IN TWO HEARINGS on school desegregation last week, federal three - man 


courts slammed on the legal brakes, giving jimcrow public schools in Virginia and South, 


Carolina an indefinite reprieve. 


holding to the language of the 
U. S. Supreme Court ruling of last 
May 31, bowed to a South-wide 
claque of racist leaders who pre- 
dicted “chaos” if integration were 
ordered forthwith. 

Both decisions were in effect 
decrees issued under the _ latest 
Supreme Court ruling against se- 
gregated schools. School authori- 
ties in South Carolina and _ Virgi-" 


Negro Press Mirrors 
Peace Hope of People 


NEGRO SPOKESMEN and the Negro press have re- 


nia were onda to refrain from 


account of race or color. 
conditions under which the injunc- 


Both in Columbia, S.C.,; and Richmond, Va.. 


the courts, | 


| 


refusing admission to students on 
But the 


tion becomes effective made it al- 
most meaningless. 
* 


FOR THE school boards were 
given their own time in which to 
make hhecessary y arrangements” to 


‘comply with the Stupreme Court 


And in both 
judges indicated their personal 
support to segregated schools 
while honoring in carefully chosen 
legal language the U. S. Supreme | 
Court's decision. 


Judges John J. Parker, 


decision. hearings 


pane, 


tead M. Dobie and George Bell 


Timmerman—the same trio who) 
had ruled three years ago that) 
segregation was legal—sat in the 
South Carolina case. In Rich-| 
mond, three days later Judge Do-' 
bie was joined by Judges Albert 
V. Bryan and Sterling Hutcheson. 

Judge Parker, in his opening 
remarks at Columbia, gave the de- 
fendant school board officials some 


flected, especially since the Bandung meeting of the Asian’ 
and African nations, mass peace sentiments among the Ne- 


gro people. Among the most clear- 
cut expressions were those of; 
columnists and editors. 

For example, on June 4, 1955, 
Horace Cayton, the Pittsburgh 
Courier’s United Nations column-| 
ist, wrote about an invitation he 
had received to attend the Hel- 
sinki meeting of the World Peace 


Council (June 22-29). Cayton let it 


. there | 
be known that he felt there w: asl he Big Five, he had also touched 


a left-of-center cast to the council, 
but he applauded its objectives 
“tor disarmament, for 
the Hell Bomb and peaceful co- 
operation between nations and peo- 
ples. i 

“I’m so hungry for real peace,’ 
Cayton continued, “that I don't 
care what kind of a platter it is 
served on, and he was tired “of; 
a world where the stock markets 
do a nose dive when a ‘peace scare’ 
breaks out.” 

“As you gather,” 
cluded his column, “I'm for peace; 
I'm for people who have the guts 
to talk about it and meet to try 
to do something about it... . I 
do wish this Helsinki business will 
be just as concerned about the 
future of Horace Cayton as it might 
be about Ivan Russky.” 

* 


DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, 
the Negro foreign policy expert 
writing on July 2, in the Courier 
on the United Nations Tenth An- 
niversary, decried the 
tion” of world powers as a result 
of the cold war and hoped for 
restablishment of “the Yalta Big 
Three plus France.”. Such; a re- 
construction, Dr. Logan advised, 
might help “make the UN... an 


_ ne 


Sective instrument for the main- 
| tenance of international peace and 
' security. 

In fact, Dr. Logan recalled, the’ 
UN Charter ‘ ‘provided that, be-/ 
‘fore the Security Council was rea- 


tions, the Big Five should consult 


outlawing, 


with one another.” 
Realizing that by mentioning 


Dr. 


upon the Chinese question, 


‘Logan observed: 
“Despite timidity engendered by) 


fear of being called a Communist, 


there is a growing body of opin- 
‘ion in the United States favoring 
‘inclusion of Red China as a mem- 


ber of the Big Five. April in Ban- 


dung and July in Geneva may con- 
tribute to the thaw in the cold 


war that will revive the high hopes 
of the optimists at San Francisco 


Cayton con-| ten years ago.” 


* 


MRS. ALMENA LOMAX, editor 
of the Los Angeles Tribune, in 
commenting on the UN anniver-} 
Sary, saw it this way: 

“Let's face it. We are not going 
to take our little atomic bomb and 
wipe the rest of the world off the 


‘rest of the earth. 


“And there may be co-existence 
for a long time to come of two 


“polariza-| 


theories of government which seem 
now inacapable of inhabiting the 
same earth. . . . The rest of the 
world has wiped the star-dust out 
of its eyes, and doesnt look on 
us quite as a saviour of mankind. 


|... Se why don't we’put down our 


slingshot and Davy Crockett B-B 
gun, and get on with it.” | 


gation. 


dy to begin its peace-keeping func-| 


advice on how to maintain segre- 
The Supreme Court and 
the 14th Amendment, he said, did 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 
S 


NAACP to Test Ga. Sehool Ban 
® Bares Heax in Russians ‘Moving’ 


GEORGIA State Board of 
Education announcement that it 
will fire and blacklist for life all 
teachers, Negro or white, who 
oppose school segregation, was 
blasted by NAACP. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, said 
stand, would be challenged in 
courts, Georgia Board also ex- 
tended ‘ban to any teacher spp- 
porting NAACP. 

x 

FAKE news stories about So- 
viet embassy employes moving 
out of Washington apartment 
house because \it rented to Ne- 
groes were exposed in Chicago 
Defender. Stories had been play- 
ed up in press, over TV and 
broadcast overseas by Voice of 
America. But Defender revealed 
that Russians—six families in all 
—had moved out after. landlord 
had raised rents on two-room 
apartments from $59 to $75 a 
month and then hung out “Col- 
ored for Rent” signs. “The Rus- 
sians,” said Defender, “moved 
out to avoid the higher rent, 


THE WEEK 


traffic argument. 


but they said nothing.” Land- 
lord sought to get “white ten- 
ants to vacate,” article continued, 
in order to be able to convert 
to rent-gouging “Colored” apart- 
meénits. “Meanwhile,” Defender 
declared, “the Voice of America 
did a very dishonest thing in leav- 
ing out facts and beaming the 
news around the world that the 
Russians had moved out to avoid 
living with Negroes.” 
| * 


NAACP in District of Colum- 
bia launched campaign to raisé 
funds for family of Nelson Mar- 
shall, Negro truck driver shot 
and killed by local policeman in 
Marshall, a 
member of AFL Teamsters Local 
639 and a driver for Safeway 
stores for six years, is survived © 
by wife and thre small children. 
NAACP is demanding fixing of 
responsibility for shootmg of 
Marshall while he was at wheel 
of truck. Killer, James E. Barnes, 
has been held for grand jury. 


IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


® Britons Hit Smith Aet 
° Robeson Demands Passpert 


LORD BOYD-ORR, former 
head of the United Nations 


| Food and Agriculture Organi- 


not force a state to maintain public | 
schools, nor did the law make vol- 
untary segregation illegal. 

“Nothing in the Constitution or, 
in the decision of the Supreme | 
Court takes away from the people 
freedom to choose the schools they, 
attended,” Judge Parker empha-. 


sized. 
* 


THE PERTINENCE of this re- | 
mark was questionable since the: 
suits of Negro parents, resulting; 
in the Supreme Court dechian | 
were against the restraint by the} 
state against the free choice of 
schools by Negro children. 

‘It was Judge Dobie who, in ‘the 
Richmond hearing, carried the pro- 
segregation ball. He felt called 
upon to inform defendants and 
complainants, alike, that school 
boards could comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision by closing 
the public schools. Courts, said 
Judge Dobie, cannot compel a state 
to _ schools. 

urgood Marshall, chief ¢oun- 
set sy e National Associa for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, in answer to a question on this 
matter from the bench, said he 


(Continued on Page 13) 


for a police state,” 


zation, and 41. distinguished 
Britishers Jast week issued an 
open letter to the U. S. govern- 
ment protesting against the 
Smith Act imprisonment of 
Americans and urging the 
abandonment of future prose- 
cutions. Singers include four 
members of Parliament, artists, 
scientists, educators and trade 


union officials. 
* 


PAUL ROBESON went to 
Washington last week to de- 
mand that the State Department 
recognize his right to travel by 
granting him the passport for 
which he has fought for five 
vears. State Department off- 


cials said his request would be - 


given consideration. 
* 


EMIL MAZEY, _ secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO United 
Automobile orkers, attacked 
Rep. Bentley's (R-Mich.) criti- 
cism of 35 prominent Michigan 
—— for signing’ a letter to 

Nets urging hearings on the 

an-Walter Act, Mazey 
Rep, Bentley's attempt to 


intimidate people with whom he 
disagreed was “appropriate “ 


‘\ 


* 
J. EDGAR HOOVER, FBI 
director, in his annual report to- 


"years. 


a 


the Attorney General, attempted 
to justify the use of informers 


~ in political cases by lumping 


them with-criminal cases. With- 
out such informers, he said, 
convictions would be impossi- 


ble. 
* 


IN CLEVELAND. eleven 
Smith Act defendants indicted 
in 1953 filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the indictment on 
grounds that the indictment was 
based on perjured testimony by 
paid Department of Justice in- 


formers. 
* 


SAMUEL HOROWITZ was 
extradited last week from Min- 
neapolis to Milwaukee to- face 
a charge of having registered an 
automobile under an assumed. 
name. He faces a. maximum 
sentence of $5,000 and five 
He is being held on 
$7,500 bail. It was urged that 
bail funds be rushed to the Wis- 
consin Civil Rights Congress, 914. 
N. Plankinton Ave., Room 310, 
Milwaukee, 7 

DORIS DUKE filed suit in 
Monica, Calif., for $3 million 
against Confidential Magazine 
for a “malicious, false, libelous 
and degrading article.” Howard 
Rushmore, editor, was named 
along with the publisher. Screen 
star * nobert Mitchum’s suit of 
$1 million against the magazine 
is pending in court, 
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Congress Begins to Echo - 
Peace Demands of People 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


ONE OF: THE MOST startling and heartening events of the past week occurred 
here in your nation’s capital. That was the statement of 29 Congressmen which found 
hope and encouragement in the Big Four parley at Geneva. The other event occurred 
in Des Moines, Ia., the heart of 
the corn country. It was the wel- 
come given the 12-man team of 
Soviet agricultural experts. who 
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THE URGE FOR PEACE 


FOR SO MANY YEARS, now, this paper, together 
with others actively fighting for peace, has advocated a 
meeting of the heads of ‘the major governments as the 
most promising road to ending the cold war. During these 
years we have seen the tide of. public opinion favoring 
peace rise ever higher until finally the Big Four confer- 
ence at the summit became a glowing reality. President | » ak look 
Eisenhower acknowledged the prime mover behind the meng ee 7 ioc a 

‘ rage , ihow we raise corn and hogs. 
Geneva meeting when he said, “We are here in response | Jt would be a hard choice to 
to a universal urge... that the political leaders of our great (decide which of the two events 
countries find a path to peace.” : | |was the more startling and which 

The general awareness of the political leaders of this [the more he ssh te 
fact has given the conference its atmosphere of goodwill SEVERAL HUNDRED niles 
which resulted in prompt agreement on agenda. This | farther on, the Russians would, we 
awareness can lead to more substantial agreements, too, |can be sure, have met with a sim- 
if our President listens more to the “universal urge” and jilar if smaller reception. The 
less to the voice of Dulles offering rigid formulas. place would have been Watford 

One such formula is that a remilitarized Germany is “an a Mckenzie Seeny North 

- akota; in the wheat country. 
a threat only to the USSR (not to world peace and to us (watford City is smaller than Des 
Americans, too). Another is that the German question is | Moines, but the people of Mc- 
to be solved without in any way retreating from the State | Kenzie county feel about the same 
Department's insistence that Germany shall remain with- |@ those of Iowa. 
in. the anti-Soviet military alliance known as NATO with 
its armed forces incorporated into a West European Army. 
fe a 


8 Months 8 Meoaths 
. $3 90 


[tion of the Farmers Union of Me- 
Kenzie county, stated quite simply 
ithat they had enough of cold 
‘war, feared a hot war, and de- 
manded peace. 


Last month the annual conven- 
e 


RIGID FORMULAS do not permit of negotiations. 
They are virtual ultimatums which, if adhered -to, -can | 
only be insuperable obstacles to an understanding. r. World peace can never result 

Ss ‘ : : : ‘from the “continuous cold war 

Creat popular sentiment can convince our American |yaging in the world. today,” they 
delegation that they must be prepared to surrender their : 
formulas and negotiate on a give-and-take basis. That is 
what the American people expect because they know that 
this is the only road to peace. 

There are already indications that the conference 
agreements will push beyond the narrow confines set for 
them by Dulles. And though at this writing we cannot fully 
estimate the accomplishments of the meeting at the sum- 
mit we are confident Geneva will stand out as a historic 
first step toward ending the cold war. Issues still outstand- 
ing can now be solved more readily by negotiations around 
the conference table—negotiations encouraged and _ sus- 
tained by this great “universal urge’ of the people for a 


said. Only “more hatred between 
‘nations’ will result. Eventually 
the result will be a “third world 
‘war unless “some means can be 
found to end the cold war.” 
“Our government,” thev — said, 
should therefore “take immediate 
isteps, through diplomatic chan- 
nels, to work out a plan for co- 
icxistence with nations whose ideo- 
logics and views differ from ours.” | 
. : 
| TH& STATEMENT of the 29 
Democratic Congressmen was a 
response to these sentiments stant threat of nuclear war, and spokesman for clerical reaction and 
among the people. These rose to! particularly when that threat keepsyfor reactionaries dispossessed from 
the surtace in Des Moines and| coming from us in the strident: Eastern Europe, reached new lows 


new era of world peace. 
Wattord City. c voices of small men.” ‘in’ anti-Soviet war mongering. 
But Humphrey, in his speech, * 


eae: UAW IS_ INDICTED The 29 an Ae follow-| 
suggested that “we get on with) HE TOLD the House: 


THE INDICTMENT of the CIO United Auto Work- a rahe Ce ae | pe “ 
> by the Depart t of ti t the directi ee eee a ie Geneva parley repre-| the business of building a security There can be no doubt what- 

ers by the Veparunen = Jus Ice a e airec cee: er cus sents a constructive opportunity force second to none.” | ever but what the. Russians will 
Brownell and the White House on charges of using union to move away from the possibility He declared it “should be a mat-| @4ppear at the Geneva Conference 
funds in the 1954 political campaign indicates how far the 0! an atomic. war which’ would) ter of firm national policy that this| i" the weakest position they have ~ 
Republican drive to ban political action by unions has al- eg ee : »|nation have the greatest air torce een sting Ress — when 

; . | 2. The conference “can succeed”|;, the world — modern available,|the tyrant, Hitler, could have won 
ready advanced. in the wor 

The grand jury investigation of the UAW’s books, 


‘if our country and the West pre-{ .ombat effective. ... We cannot|Victory over the conspiracy of 
sent to the conterence “proposals afford to be second-best.” COMMUNISM were he not possessed 

which provides the basis for the indictment went far be- 

yond even the Taft-Hartley ban on the right of unions to 


that will lead toward peace if * by the evil theories of racism and 
donate funds in support of endorsed candidates. An at- 


Russia agrees to them.” , | us superstateism.” 
ns Kinet Oh IT WOULD not be surprising Fe: Sh 
2 ¢ ‘e is “ ‘ ne eighan pursued the a- 
3. The conference is not “fore nase these Gomesences i an ighan pursued e “libera 
tempt is now being made to show violation because the 
union discussed the merits and demerits of candidates over 


doomed to failure,” as the McCar- ple in other parts of the world | ten” theory to its logical conclu- 
its weekly television and radio programs. 


‘thyites contend. Clad lth « wary avd ae pro- Sion: the regret that Hitler had 
_ 4. The participation of Presi- wg 
dent Eisenhower “is not a sign of 
As Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, observes, weakness or appeasement,” as the’ 
it is all right for the Republican Party to do anything it 
likes with the 51 daily newspapers it controls in Michigan, 
but God forbid if the UAW once a week is a little too 


No one in the House rose jn 
anger to dispute this vile-challenge 
to our wartime alliance against 
| fascism. mu 

Last week also, Rep. Clarence 
Cannon, Missourt Democrat, and 


mt not of the 29, proposed to the 


/McCarthyites also contend. 
The President's presence at 
Geneva is equally a response to 
these sentiments. 
strongly favorable to a candidate. 

Stripped of all legal hairsplitting, the indictment of 
the country’s largest union is another big step toward de- 
priving unions of the right of political action. 

This action by the Department of Justice coincides 
with moves in the states already exemplified in the passage 
of the Catlin Law in Wisconsin, which deprives union of 
a right to contribute “anything of value” even for municipal 
or state campaigns. These measures, pending also in other 
states, are designed to parallel-the “right-to-work” union- 
busting laws already in effect in 18 states. 

It is heartening that the UAW, far from bending to 
please Brownell, has announced through Mazey that the 
challenge is welcomed. The union is prepared to fight the 
entire idea that labor should be limited in any way in its 
political activity. 

There is no question but that the Republicans have 
stepped up their campaign with the idea of reducing la- 
bor to political impotence before the 1956 campaign gets 
into full swing. 

And it need hardly be pointed out here that the move 
against the UAW is only the latest of a long-range plan that 
began with a series of laws (Smith, McCarran, Butler, Taft- 
Hartley, loyalty screening, etc.) designed to “purify” unions 


THE PRESIDENT knows, even 
if John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State, may not; that the key 
issue of 1956 will be peace, and 
that he can put the Democrats on 
the defensive by even a minimum 
ot - conciliation. | 

The vulnerability of the Demo- 
crats on the peace issue, in rela- 
tion to the President, is indicated 
by the fact that the 29 presented 
their statement as a program of. 
support for the President. It is 
a testimony to the empty-handed 
position of some important Demo- 
cratic spokesman that only one of 
them recognized the political need 


F. George, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations committee. 

’ Senator Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), for exaraple, in an address 


jat Colgate University, Hamilton, | 
'N. Y., last week, said he had beén 


“disturbed because of the reluc- 
tance of some of our top officials 
to recognize the opportunity that 


posals which Humphrey made for 
disarmament, “mutual respect and 
confidence among free nations,” 


and aid to the colonial peoples. 
In the special discussion that 


took place in the House around | 
ee the statement of the 29, several) 
for negotiations as well as the! Democrats pointed out that ‘the 
President. He is Senator Walter : 


Geneva conference 
give-and-take on our part, as well 
as on that of the Russians. 

Some of them, however, dragged 
in issues which could only hamper 
negotiations. These included “lib- 
eration” of the Peoples Democra- 
cies and the Soviet republics of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 

An im 


presupposed 


rtant signpost as to: 


House that the Hearstian war-in- 
citement of more than half a cen- 
tury ago should become a standard 
for our relations with the rest of 
the world. ‘ 

“You will remember that when 
they sank the ‘Maine’ President 
McKinley declared war. No one 
ever knew whether the ‘Maine’ 
was sunk by accident or by a mili- 
tary enemy, but on the mere sus- 
picion that a foreign power had 
sunk an American ship in neutral 
waters we declared war.” 

He then said that we had en- 
tered World War I because sev- 
eral Americans were on tke tor- 
pedoed Lusitania. 

He wailed that we had not gone 
to war with the Russians because 
they shot down our plane in the © 
Bering area, even though —s had 
agreed to make amends so far as 
possible. | 

Whatever his intention, Cannon 
makes President Eisenhower ap- 
pear as a paragon of peaceful ‘vir- 


tue. 
i 


UNDER these circumstances the 


where such proposals lead was of- 
fered two days later by Rep. Mich- 
ael’A, Feighan (D-Ohio). Feighan, 
who’ is “the 1 most » vituperative 


7 ; Rabe wpe Ri 


was at hand ‘once the plan of a 


Big Four conference crystallized.” peaceful planks put forward by 


the 29:-Democratiec Congressmen 
'»(Gontinued on Page 13) >) | 
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of Communism. Now the real objective of “purifying” 

unions of, advocating political action is coming into the |e warned that “the peoples ‘of 
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How the ‘Smith Act Children’ Are Faring — 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
HAVE YOU MET the children of America’s political 


prisoners? Those who have, found cause to marvel. The 
cutting-edge of repression’s axe had slashed ‘into the child- 
hood of these young Americans, <, the social delinquency of those 


robbed them of the physical PYes-| who govern our society promotes 
ence of their fathers, and, in some! 


cases, of their mothers. Yet the; 
youngsters have not been robbed) 
of their pride. On the contrary: 
they are industrious and leading 
citizens of their juvenile communi-| 
ties, they win prizes in_ their! 
schools,-a good number have won 
scholarships. They walk with heads; 
high. | 

You may well ask how 
comes about. 

You know that the index to a. 
civilization is the way it treats its: 


this. 


‘the juvenile delinquency that rises 


so fearfully. 

And yet, these youngsters I 
speak of—the children of the vic- 
tims of the Smith Act—are among 
our most forward-looking, eager 
and confident young citizens. What 
has created this miracle? 

* 

CHILDREN ARE CAST in the 
image of their parents, the chip 
does not fall far from the block. 
To find the reason for the phe- 
nomenon I am trying to. describe 


young. The country is rightly you must Jook to their elders: in 
alarmed at the statistics of juven- the first place you must credit: the 
ile delinquency. Our society, oF committee that is called “The Fam- 
rather, those who control it, have’ jlies of the Smith Act Victims.” 
subjected the young to a harrow-| Talk to women like Mrs, Peggy 
ing variety of fears and penalties; Dennis, the intrepid wife of Eu- 
will the world go smash _ in a'gene Dennis, Communist leader 
thermonuclear cloud? Is there recently freed after five years in 


really a future? jail, and you learn a great deal 

They attend schools that are, of an inspiring story of our day. 
altnormally crowded and that suf-| Ours is a nation of a million 
fer a criminal lack of teachers and, committees, but the Smith Act Vic- 
facilities. No few of their teach-|tims is the only one of its kind, 
ers are cowed by the repression,)and, more than any other, it is 
hesitate to inspire the young mifids|the earmark of our times. It con- 
to inquire, to ask questions. They| sists mainly of the wives and fam- 
grow up in a culture that is meas- ilies of the political prisoners, not 


Danny Green and his mother Lillian. 


fronted with a common hardship, children. Today there are morejhas spread libels about them in an 


ured by the standard of the coniic 
book. 

No, we cannot claim that ours’ 
is a civilization of satisfactory cal- 
iber, for fifty million automobiles 
do not constitute a moral code. And! 


all of them Communists. 

They banded together four years 
ago this month when the first big 
batch of »political prisoners went 
to jail under the provisions of the 
thought-control Smith 


BSS nee 


“POP” AND REBECCA MINDEL 


they organized themselves to meet|than 125 children, two-thirds of 
‘it in common. Their first purpose| v hom are younger than 14 and 
was to defend and to protect their) whose mothers work. 

children. 


‘counter every variety of road-block 


the cause of one man is that of all ZI 
in their effort to help their chil- 


men, “We are aware of the fact 
that the greatest defense of our/dren achieve self-confidence, un- 
children is to guarantee the wel-|derstanding, the sense of belong- 
fare and security of all children,”|ing. Many of the youngsters have 
they said in the resolution they; been trailed by carloads of the 
adopted at their first national gath-| FBI: others are aware that the FBI 


cring in 1952. 


* 

KNOWING CHILDREN flour- 
ish best when surrounded by love. 
by its visible manifestation, the 
mothers set to work on that basis. 
They had confidence in_ their 
neighbors, in the plain people of 
their nation, and they moved 
among them, ‘citizens of responsi- 
bility and pride. | 

They did not allow their chil- 
dren to live in isolation. They 
made the holidays festive, reraem- 
bered the birthdays of the young, 
the big-days like Christmas. They 
encouraged their children to meet 
like-minded youngsters, like-mind- 
ed families, enabled them to re- 
alize that they were. not alone. 
They organized the summers for 
their youngsters, enabled as riany 
as possible to spend some time at 


It is hard, unremitting work that 


Women of vision, they knew that these mothers perform: they en-| \ 
‘rage which the FBI caused by har- 


vsvae| hundreds of thousands. It 
=| knocking on the doors of trade 


camp. In 1952 thev provided some 
form of summer holiday for 39) 


PEGGY DENNIS 


effort to intimidate neighbors. The 
keeper of a nursery camp expelled 
the child of one Smith Act child: 
she and her associates rallied the 
entire community against the out- 


assing the owner of the camp. 
Though they did not su¢ceed in 
getting the child back into that 
particular camp, they found an- 
other for him quickly. Similarly in 
the case of a Negro child a nur- 
sery would not admit. The mothers 
brought the case to the aitention 
of the public through stories in 
the progress ive newspapers, 
through leaflets and letters, through 


f}personal contact with mothers in | 
Fithe community, and they won their 
¥ |point for the child. 


* 

YES, THE DEFENSE of their 
children meant many things in- 
deed. It meant and it means the 
mobilization of the community to 
act. That requires the constant 
dissemination of truth, of the facts, 
which most commercial newspapers 


black out. It meant mailings to 
It meant 


community associations, 


unions, 
Mothers have become 


politicians. 


eee At tireless crusaders: many overcame 
B38 | fears, 


inexperience, _ hesitations, 
warriors who would go: into the 
(Continued on Page 11) 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
LONDON. 

HERE in London it is now 

possible for me to tell part of, 

the story of the _ political 

prisoner in U.S. federal peni- 


tentiaries. For although four 
other national Communist leaders 
came out of prison last March 
when I did, their powerful voices! 
are momentarily and temporarily 
silenced by the “conditional re- 
lease” (CR) restrictions placed 
upon them. Although we had 
legally served our five-year sen- 
tences with the official “good time 
off,” Gene Dennis, Be. Davis, 
Jack Stachel, Carl Winter and my- 
self were released into only semi- 
freedom. We were placed under 
close Probation supervision which 
includes control over place and 
type of employment, place of resi- 
dence, restriction of movement and 
activity. While the entire system 
of “CR” is vicious and discrimina- 
tory, its application to the politi- 
cal prisoner becomes another 
means_of denying elementary con- 
Stitutional rights of political ad- 


country is changed by the will of 
the people, or until the period of 
“CR” takes its course, the active 
voices of the nattonal Communist 
leaders are silenced and the peo- 
ple’s movement for peace and civil 
liberties is denied the vast and rich 
experience of these men. 

When a person on “CR” is ‘vio- 
lated’ (returned to prison), there is 
virtually no recourse to court ac- 
tion. And if returned to prison as 
a “violator” of CR, the prisoner 
serves not what is left of his sen- 


has been out on CR, but the en- 
tire good time that had been de- 
ducted from his full sentence origi- 
nally. | | 

In describing here some aspects 
of my prison life of the past four 
years, I am aware that these were 
duplicated and ‘multiplied by the 
similar conditions and experiences 
of the other Communist political 
prisoners, 

* 


PRISON life behind concrete 
walls, and iron bars, with its de- 
nial_of liberty; separation from 


jection to forced labor, poor food 
and inadequate medical treatment, 


vocacy, and activity.. Until such 


cti 
tine as the politital climate. of. the 


4) 


‘and discrimination, ‘cannot ' bre 
. “AVA a % | 


aa 
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John Williamson Tells of Life of Smith Act Prisoners 


‘sponsible for his imprisonment and 
because of his separation from ac- 
tive political life. 


‘the independent spirit or weaken 
the beliefs and confidence of the 
‘Communist political prisoner. Rul- 
ing classes, and Washington is no 


exception, never learn that politi-:the threshold of the penitentiary, 


tence after deducting the time he} 


one’s life work, from family, sub- 


he not only sheds his clothes and 
puts on “prison blues.” It is the 
intention of the officials to have 
him also shed his personality, his 
ideas, his initiative and dignity, 
his ability to think and act. He is 
supposed to become an automa- 
ton. The first thing you get is a 
number, From that moment on 
you are known by that number. 
It appears on your door, clothes, 
shoes, letters, and you are called 
by it. You can -pass from one 
place to another in the institution 


cal ideas cannot be jailed or de- 
ported. | 
However, let no one think that 
days and nights that pass into} 
months and years in prison, are 
easy to serve. The Communist 
serves them with pain and anguish, 
as does his family—primarily be- 
cause of the potitical repression re- 


When a federal prisoner crosses: 


= | only with a pass listing your num- 
| ber and the time you left and ar- 
rived. 


z 
‘ 
~¢ ; 
’ ai : 


now 


f| for all 


one!. 


slight rung above Alcatraz. You 


learn to live by the bugle, the 


bell, the guard whistle, the glare 
of flash lights, the jangle of keys, 
the public address system an- 
nouncements. You stand for “count” 
many times a day. 

Like in all the other peniten- 
taries, Lewisberg discriminates 
against Negro: prisoners. They are 
housed in separate cell blocks and 
dormitories. They eat in separate 
dining halls. They are separated in 
the movies and in the barber shop. 
The splendid fight of Ben Davis 
in challenging this discrimination 
inside the prisons electrified the ~ 
prison world as the grapevine 
spread the story throughout the 
prison system of his lawsuit against 
the government. 


OF THE 1400 men in Lewis- 
burg 350. were employed in Fed- 
eral Prison Industries. There is the 
steel fabricating plant where metal 
lockers of all types were manufac- 
tured and sold to all branches of 
government service; and a small 
clothing factory that made pants 
e prisons and for the Army, 
work hard and 


Those in indus | 
ging 


lave. labor. .pay ray 
tinued on Page 14) . 


~munist, that are waging the battle 


By A. B. MAGIL 
LAST AUGUST the mails brought me an envelope 


from Guatemala with two issues of the newspaper Tribuna_ 


Popular. They were dated June 16 and 17—the last two is- 
sues before the invasion, organized a ee 
and financed by the United Fruit 
Co. and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, which overthrew by force 
and violence Guatemala’s demo- 
cratic government. 


doesn’t always speak clearly on is- 
sues affecting the people's inter- 
‘ests, 

* 


ONE OF the brightest spots 
oe from the standpoint of progressive 
With air communications cut, journalism is Cuba. The terrorist 
the papers had traveled by slow Batista dictatorship has been un- 
boat—probably a United Fruit ship able to silence the democratic 
—and reached me more than 4 antj-imperialist press. A steady 


‘ | > 
month after the U. S. Ambassador, | flow of ‘excellent publications of 
‘various..types exposes the true 


John E. Peurifoy, had installed the 
Big Banana’s Colonel Carlos Cas-| character of. the regime and _ its 
tillo Armas as head of the new Wall Street masters, and helps 
fascist-militarist regime. guide the ‘people’s struggles. 

The two papers looked as fresh. Before the Batista coup in March 
as if they had just come off the! 1959 the leftwing daily, Hoy, was 
press. Their headlines breathed one of the most influential news- 
the spirit of struggle against the papers in Cuba. Though it has not 
Wall Street te weeds borne been possible to replace it with a 

These poignant reminders of a daily, the weekly Carta Semanal, 
heroic and so recent past were like published by the outlawed Popular 
voices from a still unclosed grave Socialist (Communist) Party, — is 
—the grave in which the demo-' outstanding. , 
cratic press and all the liberties of} Carta Semanal is distributed 
the gallant little Central American mainly by shop and factory work- 
Republic had been buried. ers. In addition, the Popular So- 

Only a few weeks later, on a Cialist Party issues many other pub- 
visit to Mexico, I was to learn that lications— shop papers, leaflets, 
Guatemalan democracy was rising study manuals, pamphlets, ete. In 


phoenixlike from its ashes. New fact, incredible as it may seem 


publications—leaflets, stickers and the Cuban Communists are pub- 
newspapers—w ere appearing in 
place of those murdered by the 
United Fruit mercenaries. The 
Workers Party, organization of the 
Cuatemalan Communists, which 
had published Tribuna’ Popular, | 


days when they were a legal party. 
Cuba also has a number .of 


Be . . : 
eitective non-Commiunist progres- 
© . . . " } " 
sive publications such as those of thousands of workers, pcasants,!anniversary banquet was Baltasar 
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| Amplio Apoyo a la Fiesta de la Amistad 


ANO DEL PATRIOTA DR. PEDRO MOLINA 


Ne. 178 — Guatemala, Sdbado 29 de Maren de 1956 — 5 ecntvew 
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PERON 
DESATA LA. 
REPRESION 
ANTIDEMOCRATICA 


| oy @ les mucve Aores 
4 M4 gecdord insiaiede ef 
Venscie General del 
Pertide Kenovectén Nacional, 
q<¢ tendrdé por odjcte dile- 
cider finaimente ef conflicte 
que «cm ci seno de este gar- 
Mie eurelsd @ mediedog del 
mee de diviombrey ded ode re 
citn pasada 
Ei Conechw ot invteteré on 
ct Petecio ae toe Deportes, 
dejv la Preeidencia de repre. 
scatenica de las doe faccio- 
ars: la de? liccnciade Jeilac 
Diez Romotia y ia del dtm. 
fede Hicter 'Fidn Germe, ha. 
Sendo errivede ya @ este 


PU 


Esteréw presentes edemés 

. Ms reeliedcidsy oc eh 
te Comecjo, dclegados fratet- 

wairs de bee otree partidos 
| Politicos demecrdélices wr re 
tegren la aHenza poNtica, es- 
prrindocse que vome resuliats PF 
St Comeje s¢ oitendrd ie | 


me que deode diciembre ai. - 


*  & costinuaciés, 


Us . 
bt. @ 


das per. 


Front page of Tribuna Popular, published by the Workers Party of Guatemala, of March 29, ' 


diasiaeie la 


APOYA 


compicie solurién @ef probic- | badannde com eptusiaeme la justa v valicate te oe te 
sine on | nate In X Conferencia Tateramericana, ca defenna de la soberania nacional y demuacispde cop 
ase Pee om Reneve- T ang de. intervencion extraajera que se cirreca sobre purstre pats. 


eer ef texie de exntos 
eue Hevea te firma de de-tace- 
bract cine | 


idaridad Con Nuestra Patria 
ARRAS 


FBLO DEL BRASIL | 
AGUATEMALA 


jartstas demécratas drt Brasil, se baa dirigide ai Presidente de la Repdbilica xa- 
por ef Gebicrne de Guatemala y sucstra deleaciog 
» cnorgia ine amena- 

dames & coav “ 
“JUNISTAS wrasileies ealudaa -ielte rapreseatande d-fen-a nee ca, Victra de Melle, Abclarde Mae 
jewia actitud Gedierno gustemat tree mejores principies jucidion ta, Alcides Barcelos Mu@ic Pail- 
tuce seenifestande palabras Te Casesoonmvate: theny Luarte Pe cao, Evevbie Nocha, Brigitte Ti. 


mr bas 4 


1954. Publication was halted June 17 by invasion, instigated by the United Fruit Co., that over- 


threw the Arbenz government. 


lishing more literature than in the the National Peace Coramittee and professionals 


These 


' 
} 


the Women's Federation. 
are legal. 
In Chile last October 25 many! 


| anniversary 


- and __ intellectuals;Castro, president of the Chamber 
joined in celebrating the second of Deputies. He paid tribute to the 
of the leftwing El papers role as d@fender of the 
Among the speakers at an highest national interests. 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Siglo. 


ooo 


democratic groups were joining the 


was on the job again. And other WORLD'S FIRST CONGRESS OF MOTHERS | 


fight against the dictatorship. 
Though it lived less than a year, 
Tribuna Popular, an eight-page 
tabloid daily, made a major con- 
tribution to the imperishable strug- 
gle of the Guatemalan people—a 
struggle that inspired the peoples 
of all Latin America and electrified: 
the world. In Guatemala today the : 
soul cof Tribuna Popular goes of their countries to express their 

marching on. desire for peace. 
*, | “The great need which 
TRIBUNA POPULAR is typical brought us here—imperative be- 
of the many progressive period- yond all others—is the defense of 
icals, Communist and non-Com- jlife itself, and it will triumph,” 


Women’s International Democratic 


for peace, democracy and national \ 
Federation, told the opening ses- 


independence among orr 20 neigh- 
bors south of the Rio Grande. They sion. She declared: 
include dailies, weeklies and) “The time has come’ when 
monthlies, mimeographed publica- women are no longer content to 
tions as well as printed, papers influence their husbands and sons, 
published legally and those that but they themselves take the floor. 
appear and are distributed secretly, What we see around us: a passion 
under conditions of brutal dicta- to perfect weapons to destroy mil- 
torship. lions of human beings at one 
‘One of the oldest of these is strol<e, little caring whether they 
La Voz de Mexico, weekly pub-! are soldiers or children; the im- 
lication of the Communist Party of mense material wealth, energy and 
Mexico. Its origin goes back to labor of millions of people devoted 
El Machete, founded in 1923 by,to war, enormous sums spent on 
an organization of remarkable atom bombs, instead of building 
artists, none of whose merbers millions of schools, homes, labora- 
were at the time a Communist. 
Its first. editors were three of,tors to conquer terrible plagues. 
Mexico’s foremost painters—Diego This explains our revolt.” 
Rivera, David Altaro Siqueiros and) “Every child’s birthright is a life 
Xavier Guerrero. Among its con- free from insecurity and fear,” said 


tributors for several years .was an-|Edne Hutchinson, an Australian 


other titan of Mexican art, the late' member of the Society of Friends 
Jose Clemente Orozco. : 


Within a few months almost allen’ International 
the members of the artists’ organ-|Peace and Freedoun. 
ization (Orozco was one of; the WILPF member among the dele- 
few exceptions) decided to join the gates here, who represent a wide 
Communist Party and to turn the | variety of opinions, is Mme. Milli 
Paper over to the party. It be-' Bauer from Germany. 
came the party's official organ, * 
with the powerful satiric drawings) WHILE THE conference stresses 
of Mexicos greatest artists an out- 
standing feature. : 


In the 30s the paper changed 
its name to La Voz de Mexico. For 
a time in the prewar period it be- 
came a daily, but financial difficul- 
ties forced it to return to weekly 
publication. | 

Today it is once more planning 
to convert itself into a daily. And 
foremost among those rallying sup- 
port for this ghter against “im- 
perialismo yanqui—Wall Street 
imperialism—are the three original 
editors—Rivera, Siqueiros and Gu- 
errero, all members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mexico also has another pro- 


for 


League 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Eugenie Cotton, president of the 


2 oe ta Ay ,  , Magazine 
|tories, training scientists and coc-} ;..,, 
H 
Catholics; Maria Madeleine Rossi, 
‘deputy, and Lina Merlin, senator, ' 


|(Quakers), representing the Wom- 


Another 


‘Spurna, 
Czechoslovak parliament, and Nina 


; 
; 

; 
' 


| 

| 
that it is “a meeting of mothers, 
who are important people, but not 
necessarily famous names,” dcle- 
gates here include women political! 
leaders froin several countries: 
Janina ;Kolendo, editor of the 
“Life and Thought,” or- 


of the Polish Movement of 


from Italy; Edwige Bestazi, profes-, 
sor representing the National Fed-' 
eration of Secondary Schools, of 
Italy; Li Teh Chuan, president of 
the national Red Cross of China; 
Aurora Estrade Y Ayala de Rami- 
rez Perez, poet and professor of 
the University of Ecuador, also a 
deputy; Hanetzi.a Hodinova- 
vice-president of the 


Popova, deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet. 


Messages were received from 


Madam Pandit, Indian delegate to 


the United Nations, who wisked; 


the Congress success; Rameshwari 


Nehru, adviser to the Indian gov-' 


dom 
based on long experience.” 


“We Mothers Wish to Defend Life’ 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland (By Mail). | 
“MOTHERS who give life wish to defend it.” Under this slogan the world’s first 
World Congress of Mothers began meeting July 7 in the Exhibition Hall here. More than 
000 delegates and observers from 68 countries met together seeking ways for mothers 


and recommendations are 
A message from Anna Ganley, 
Peggy Wellman and Helen Win- 
ter, wives of Detroit Smith Act 
victims, said: | 
“The salvation of our three fam- 
ilies, of countless families in Amer- 
ica, and of millions of families 
throughout the world depends to a_ 
large extent upon your delibera- 
tions . . . and upon the activities: 
of the heroic women throughout 
the world in the days to come.” 
* 


THE MOTHERS cheered a 
message from Florence Cowgiel of 
Argo, IlL, chairman of the Save 
ala oes Committee, who said: ~Musialawa of Rumania put it: “A 
We mothers of America want gnirit of understanding as a way 
our children to learn the value of of safeguarding our lives—the fu- 
lite, to love beauty and to work ture into which we have put our 
earnestly to build a world com- hopes.” | 
munity free from fear, hatred, pov- 
erty, intolerance and war.” | 
Many of the women who spoke 
from the platform recalled vividly 


¥* | 
SYMBOLICALLY, the star of 
the dav was tiny Cherif Sidibe, who 


the horrors_of war which they had ©@™e I 4 shawl from Senegal on 
experienced only a-few years ago, the back of his mother, young and 
which left no doubt why they are! beautiful Mrs. Brmton Sidibe, a 
now fighting against war. Idelegate and wife of a mechanic. 
An Italian peasant woman told The object of oh’s and ah’s from 
of the evening in 1943 when her| every delegate who passed him, he 
husband and- his seven brothers finally ibe into a tired howl. A 
were taken and killed because they | stout, grandmotherly lad from 
were anti-fascists. Ruruku Matu- Germany cuddled him re shush- 
moto, chairman of the co-ordinat-|ed him immediately, proving the 
ing committee of women's organi-' unity of which Mme. Musialawa 
zations of Hiroshima, asked wo-' spoke: “Babies have a common lan- 
men of the world “to hear our sor-' guage even though lullabies are 
rowful appeal to abolish war and|heard in different languages.” 
the use of atomic weapons.” Tiny) 
and erect, with her beautiful face’ 
almost impassive but her voice’ 


ernment, and Queen Elizabeth of fiery, Pak Den-Ai, North Korean | 


Belgium. | 
Messages received from the U.S.) J 
Eslafida”® 


included those from 
Goode Robeson; Helen McAllister, 


University Women’s League, Kan- 


sas City, and Helen L. Alfred, au- 


thority on housing, New York City, 
who said: 

“In the U. S., when a group of 
sensible and practical women state 
their objective demands, in unity, 
the poor men who write the laws 


deputy and president of the League | 
‘of Democratic Women there, ask-| - 


“Could anything be more miser- 
able than a mother who has lost 


even the dead body of her child?” 
But she spoke with pride of 
|North Korea's 600 new primary 
‘schools and the plan for universal 
‘compulsory public education which 
will begin this fall. 
Separated 
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~ Workers’ Press a Beacon in Latin America 


| 


é 


by widely different ex-| 

~~. |are speechless. They have no an+! periences at ‘several dozens, of}, 
_|swers. tothe obj tions raised, no| anguages, the women here are| 

a Parent Petiaytae ia® whose wis-) united in their search; iay“Mities” 


~« whe - ‘ . ‘--——e- = ees “+? —_-— ee © Oe - se . in ca. 2 — ® "sme 60 Ge ** .« 


: agreastve paper, EL y errs) Samy 
_jb.is gntiimperialist, but its policy} 
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TV Views 
secnabnacndensansssesseeessee-- By BEN LEVINE 
The @rdeal of Mrs. Kreitzer 


By BEN LEVINE 
MY DAUGHTER'S wedding 
presents included two books, a 
eookbook and a Bible, food for 
the body and food for the mind, 


an irreducible minimum library 
for newlyweds. 


The Bible giit interested me 

more than the shiny household 
paraphernalia so generously 
showered on the happy bride 
and groom. It came from a teen- 
age girl in whom one would not 
suspect an interest in such seri- 
ous literature. 
_ The wedding took place be- 
fore Mrs. Catherine Kreitzer, 54- 
year-old grandmother of Camp 
Hill, Pa., won $32,000 on the TV 
quiz program of Revlon, the lip- 
stick firm, for answering Bible 
questions. The papers say that 
the aura of Mrs. Kreitzer’s sud- 
den wealth brightened the pages 
of the Bible for many Americans, 
but millions of people, now and 
in the past, 
such gaudy stimulation. 

When I was about 12 I made 
$30 out of my Bible knowledge, 
winning a prize with an essay on 
Elijah and his feud with Jezebel. 


MRS. KREITZER 
Years Jater I earned $300 for 
helping an assistant to an assis- 
tant to an assistant religious edi- 
tor of the Biblical section of an 
encyclopedia. Yet I can take an 
oath on the, for me, profitable 
Bible that my profits were the 
effect and not the cause of my 
Bible reading. 

This is just as true of Mrs. 
Kreitzer, who obviously didn't 
spend 45 years in reading and 
studying the Bible in orelet to 


be ready for the Revlon hour. 
wan 


NO SUSPENSE program was | 


as dramatic as the moment when 


Mrs. Kreitzer, enclosed in the 
booth that sheltered her from im- 
pened audience prompting, 
altered over the name of the last 
of the 12 Apostles she had been 
asked to list, in her bid for $32.- 
000.°Hal March, the master of 
ceremonies, broke the tense si- 
lence. He asked: ~ 

“Did you say Nathaniel?” 

Mrs. Kreitzer, looking like a 
_ soldier marching straight into en- 

emy fire, escapedithe trap. (See 
St. John 21:2). Her voice was 
firm and clear, with a trace of 
asperity that re minded me of the 
popular teacher of my _ public 
school days. 

“I did not say ! 
her reply. 

Then she reeled off the names 
of all 12 Apostles, and the $32,- 
000 treasure came, tumbling 
down. 


Nathaniel,” was 


* 

THOSE who must have a def- 
inite price set even on priceless 
things can now put a $32,000 
tag on the Bible. We may hear 


even Revlon quoting Scriptures _ 


«and makirig's' iétditg of Jezebel, 


have required no - 


who as a final act of desperation, 
when she knew her days were 
numbered and just before -her 
eunuchs tossed her out of the 
window (II Kings 9:30-33), 
“painted her face.” 

But millions, like Mrs. Kreit- 
zer, would scom to put the Bible 
to mere money uses. Many of 
them would say that the Bible 
has meant for them consolation 
in adversity, help for the help- 
Jess, the “heart of the heartless 
world,” as Karl Marx once re- 
marked. To others it has given 
strength in the struggle against 
oppression, it has helped those 
who help themselves, for its 
thousands of pages, both the 
Old Testament and the New, are 
filled with denunciation of the 
corruption: of the rich. 

The Anabaptists of 16th 
Century Germany found commu- 
nism in the Bible. John Milton 
found in it his arguments: for 
overthrowing the English mon- 
archy (Samuel 8:10-18). There 
are few quotations for apologists 
of oppressors, “Give unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar's” could, I 
grant, be an exception, but it 
may well be that this phrase con- 
tains remnants of Matthew's past, 
for Matthew, as gr: andmother 
Kreitzer answered so correctly, 
was himself a tax collector. 

You will find no sentiment. in 
the Bible like Sancho Panza 
smug opinion when he tells Don 
Quixote, “There are but two 
families in the world, as my 
grandmother used to say, the 
Haves and the. Have-Nots, and 
she stuck to the former.” 

* 


WHILE tyrants, it is true, 
have at times relied on the Bible 
to instill a spirit of humility in 
their victims, they have often 
been suspicious of its deeper ef- 
fects. Translations of the Bible 
were bummed in feudal Europe, 
and their translators were burn- 
ed with them. A Dominican friar 
of the 1450s revNaled | his 
abysmal ignorance and the un- 
easiness of the feudal rulers 
when he declaimed from the pul- 
pit, “A new rebellious language 
has been invented; it is called 
Greek; in it has been written a 
book full of dangerous passages, 
the New Testament by name.” 

And the Bible has a special 
meaning for America, founded 
and expanded by people in flight 
from tyranny, with its Flight 
from Egypt in the Old Testa- 
ment and the Flight to Egypt 
in the New. 


Nor need only feudal tyrants 
be uneasy. Wall Street also can- 
not find the writings’ of the 
prophets or the attacks on the 
moneychangers quite comfort- 
able. Company-swallowing mon- 
sters like GM would most likely 
hesitate to sponsor a quiz pro- 
gram that asked contestants to 
identify Isaiah 5:8 wherein the 
prophet thunders: 


“Woe unto them that join 
house to house, that Jay field to 
field.” 

* 

MRS. KREITZER could have 
cited this quotation from Isaiah 
when. she decided to stop at 
$32,000 instead of going on to 
the $64,000 question. Instead 
she quoted from Philippians 4:5 
(1 heard her say Ephesians, but 
even as keen a Biblical scholar 
as Mrs. Kreitzer can be forgiven 
for being rattled at this mornen- 
tous time.) The quote she used 
said, “Let your moderation be 
known to ail men.’ 


I don't know what. was origi- 
nally meant by “moderation,” 
but my hunch is it was much 


less than $32,000. 

I suspect, however, that is 
were other factors in Mrs. Kriet- 
zers decision; and that across 
her calculations there lay the 


shadow of Matthew, the tax col- 


lector. 
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The Lost Weekend 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO. 


SOME might question the 
sanity of a: grown man who 
plays peek-a-boo games and 
makes up wild tales of sinister 
intrigue and hairbreadth es- 
capes. 

However, the 
Howard Rushmore has a calculated 
purpose. His most recent exploit 
was planned to turn Chicago into 
a frenzied city, 
hunting the “red plotters” who had 


done away with him. 


It was the old anti-communist 
bogeyman, blown up to frighten- 
ing size by an expert at this art. 
It wasn’t Rushmore’s fault that the 
balloon burst in his face. 

Rushmore is an old hand at 
creating hysteria, even pre-dating 
his friend, Sen. Joseph McCarthy. 


~ In fact, Rushmore was one of those 


who helped pave McCarthy’s rise. 
For almost 20 years, he was the 
sensation-a-day “red expert” for the 
Hearst press, weaving a despicable 
career out of the slim thread that 
he: had once been an employe of 
the Daily Worker. 

* 

AS McCARTHYISM — became 
more raucous and menacing, Rush- 
mores career reached a peak. He 
became the publicity chieftain of 
the McCarthy clique, playing the 
role of Herr Goebbels in this Hit- 
ler-like movement. He was also 
instructor for the Mc@€arthy stable 
of stoolpigeon witnesses and a 
sometime witness himself at con- 
gressional and legislative witch- 


hunt proceedings. 


With McCarthy's decline, how- 
ever, Rushmore devoted himself 
to editing a magazine called “Con- 
fidential,” a filthy scandal sheet 
combining smut with racism and, 
of course, red-baiting. 

A recent issue of Newsweek 
magazine (July 11) carried an ex- 
pose of “Confidential” and_ the 
similar Peeping Tom _ publications 
whieh have recently begun appear- 
ing in such number. 

Newsweek revealed that Rush- 
mores publication specializes © in 
spurious Hollywood bedroom sto- 
ries, dredging up scandal, muck, 
sly innuendo and mostly plain 
falsehoods. 

It was also explained that while 
“Confidential” has been sued for 
libel repeatedly by Hollywood 
stars, the magazines owners stay 
out of jail by the simple method 
of staying out of the jurisdietion 
of California law. 


ONE METHOD used by the 
slander-mongers is a sort of dou- 
ble-talk, an example of which is 


play-acting of 


fr: antically man- = 


quoted from a speech in a Florida 
Deal senator some years ago. 
election used to bee a New 
“Are you aware that (the candi- 
date) is known all over Washing- 
ton as a shameless extrovert? Not 
only that, but this man is reliably 
reported to have practiced nepo- 
tism with his sister-in-law and he 
has a_ sister who was once a 
thespian in wicked New York. He 
matriculated with co-eds at the 


university, and it is an established . 


fact that before his marriage he 
habitually practiced celibacy.” 

In such shoddy means for es- 
tablishing guilt by association and 
innuendo, Howard Rushmore has 
had long training. This was, in 
fact, the smear method in his red- 
baiting articles in the Hearst pa- 
pers and which McCarthy put to 
use in developing fascist hysteria. 
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According to Newsweek, Rush- 


mores magazine has a 3.8 million ¢ 


circulation for its September issue. 
Under his guidance, it has reached 
the depths in its appeal to: the 


most vile and degraded instincts . 


of the American public. 
* 


TO BUILD even greater circula- 
tion, Rushmore arrived in Chicago 
on July 4, with plans for a publicity 
stunt. 

The ‘Chicago Tribune, the Mc- 
Carthyite. paper, helped build the 
hoax. Rushmore appeared on the 
TV program of a local charlatan 
named Tom Duggan. The Mc- 
Carthyite editor confided to the 


TV audience that he was here on 


a secret mission concerning what 
he called the “murder” of the late 
Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal. 


f 


— , 


tO 
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A cartoon character in the Daily Worker in the Daily Worker in 
th e early 1940's, inspired by the career and personality of H. Rush- 


more. 
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Archie Notes the Difference 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW. 

THERE are certain non- 
material but important as- 
pects of Soviet life which I 
cannot very well discuss with- 
out referring, by way of con- 
trast, to Kultchah; but I realize 
that the word is hardly . self-ex- 


planatory even when it is pro- 


nounced as it should be—languidly 
and with a plum in the mouth. 

Kultchah may not be a house- 
hold word with you because it is 
essentially an Old World growth, 
however much some of us Old 
Worldlings may regret it. It is cer- 
tainly no little prairie flower grow- 
ing wilder hour by hour, but there 
may be a New World variety of it 
growing in those shady spots where 
the Lowells speak only to Cabots 
and the Cabots speak only to God. 

The possessors of Kultchah will 
tell you—if they can be persuaded 
even to speak to unLowellian, 
anti-Cabotic people like you and 
me—that Kultchah cannot be. de- 
fined; you simply have it or haven’t 
it, oad if you. don't have it you 
can’t hope to understand it. 


If you, press: for. means: details. 
you run tip ‘against the Janguage 
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difficulty. For instance, where you 
or I might say, “Hey, listen!” a 
person of Kultchah would sav,.“He 
that hath yahs to yah, let him 
yah,” and his favorite exclamation 
would be, “Ah-ow, reh-ah-leh?” 
which researchers say is distantly 
related to the English “Oh, really?” 

Here, so far as an outsider can 


ents of Kultchah: an expensive but 
non-productive education; a Jan- 
guid elegance; dudish doodling in 
the arts and literature; immunity 
from enthusiasm, optimism, sur- 


prise or interest; being born into | 


the right family, knowing the right 
people, reading the right books, 


:) 


say, are some of the main ingredi- J 


saying the right thing and voting. | 
the Right ticket; being convinced | 


that Kultchah is that which dis- 


- tinguished the Precious Few (them) 


from the Many (us). 

Even if Kultchah isn’t so firmly 
rooted in the New World as in the 
old, I ask you with my usual old- 
world courtesy to pronounce it as 
I have indicated — to avoid any 
risk of it being confused with cul- 


ture. 
* 


CULTURE is defined by that 
old friend of mine, Bolshaya So- 
vietskaya Encyclopedia, as “the 
sum of a people’s attainments in 
education, science, art, literature, 
ey and other fields of es 

e 


Whereas Kultchah turns up its 
nose at mere literacy, culture here 
rolls us its sleeves-and gets down 


to universal litera¢y''as an essen-’ 


tial basis -of the people's spiniualii : 


ee 


loward Rushmore 


Rushmore said he was: looking 
‘there for a New York Comraunist 
Party leader named William Law- 


rence. He asked any listener with. 


information about Lawrence to call 
him at the Ambassador 
Hotel. 


Four day’s later, it was an- 
nounced that Rushmore had “van- 
ished.” The Chicago 3 
streamer headline ran: “Editor on 
Red Hunt Reported Missing.” The 
Chicago police began scouring the 
city. All the standard trappings 
of a “plot” were added: 

A mysterious phone call to Rush- 
more just before his “disappear- 
ance,” his hotel room left in dis- 
array, a check uncashed, an air- 
line reservation unused, a “wor- 
ried” statement from New York by 
his wife. 

* 

' JHE “MYSTERY” grew. Extra 
copies of “Confidential” were un- 
loaded on the newstands. ‘The 
press and radio built on the “red 
plot” theme. The atmosphere was 
created for a dangerous hysteria 
and even possible raids and frame- 
ups by the Chicago police. 

Actually, the real “plot,’ Rush- 
-more’s cheap publicity hoax, could 
have been easily uncoverd. For 
one thing, the phony story. of his 
“disappearance” had been broken 
to the press by one of Rushmore's 
McCarthyite newspaper associates, 
a Tribune copy reader named 
Stephen Harrison. 

Secondly, the William Lawrence 
story was an obvious fake since 
Lawrence lives in New York with 
his two children at the same ad- 
dress where he has lived for ten 
years, and can be reached there 
at any time by means of a ten- 
cent phone call. Thirdly, Rush- 
mores whereabouts could have 
been easily disclosed by anyone 
who knew his hangouts and habits, 
and a Chicago Sun-Times reporter 
later did find the tavern where 
he had been up until the time he 
left town to hide elsewhere. 

It was an anonymous phone call 
that spoiled Rushmore’s plan and 
made it smell like an over-age egg. 
Someone in Butter, Mont. notified 
‘the Chicago police that the man 
they were supposedly looking for 
was hiding in a Butte hotel under 


an assumed name. 
* 


WHEN newsmen reached Rush- 
more by phone, it. was too late 
to tell them the story that he had 
been kidnapped by the very same 
men who had “murdered” James 
Forrestal. Quick as you can say 
Baron Munchausen, he came up 
with still another tale about hunt- 
ing “a communist.” 

“I got a tip, exclusive, of course,” 


East. 


Tribune's 


HOWARD RUSHMORE 


he told reporters, “that this com- 
munist has been stirringaip copper 
mine strikes all over the west.” 

This dud dropped even colder 
than the Lawrence story. Chica- 
goans turned to other matters from 
this cheap and disgusting hoax, re- 
membering one previous experince 
with Rushmore back in 1949. 

At that time, he appeared as a 
“secret” witness before the short- 
lived Broyles Commission, a group 
of Illinois witchhunters who con- 
ducted a so-called probe of the 
University of Chicago. Rushmore’s 
testimony was a fiasco in spite of 
his buildup as “Witness X” whose 
name was not disclosed until he 
appeared on the stand. 

‘* 

LATER, Laid Bell, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, issued a formal 
statement in behalf of the univer- 


sity, declaring: “We understand 
that witness Rushmore insisted that 
his identity and the nature of his 
testimony be kept secret until his 
Jast minute appearance. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that Rush- 
more was willing to make irrespon- 
sible charges but not to confront 
these whom he accused.” 


The university followed with a 
detailed analysis of Rushmore’s tes- 
timony charging U. of C. professors 
with memberships in organizations 
on the Attorney General's list. The 
analysis showed that 49 out of the 
50 charges were false. 

University leaders commented at 
the time that the testimony of this 
peddler of filth and hysteria was 
based on proportions of two per- 
cent truth and 98 per cent false- 
hood. It was recalled that Herr 
Goebbels had operated according 


to a similar prescription. 
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fetween Kultchah and Culture 


life. In 1921 only 32 percent of 
the Soviet population could read 
and write; by 1933 the figure was 


90 percent; today, if you exclude 


a few centenarians and mentally 
'deficients, the figure is 100 per- 
cent. 

That achievement is dramatic 
enough in itself; there has been 
nothing remotely like it in the 
wholé history of civilization. But 


I, who presumably ought to know 
better, often find myself compar- 
ing the USSR with advanced coun- 
tries like Britain and America when 
the real comparison is, of course, 
with Britain plus its vast but large- 
ly illiterate colonial empire and 
with the U.S. plus its unmapped 
semi-colonial dollar empire. 


At the level of college educa- 
tion the Soviet Union already leads 
the world with a student popula- 


tion of well over 1.600,000. In 


four years time it will have uni- 


‘versal secondgry education and 


will be alone in the world in this 
respect too, unless revolutionary 
changes — revolutionary in one 
sense or the other!—take place in 
some other country in the mean- 
time. 

Only a minute fraction of the 
population in the capitalist world 
continues to receive regular tui- 
tion after grade-school, high-school 
or college days. Here there is a 
whole complex system of special 
courses, classes, lectures, study 
groups and so on which brings the 
total “studying ulation” up to 
the almost toned e figure of 57,- 
000;000—well over a quarter of the 
whole population. Aictibo 
«+ E-CAN assure you from my 
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personal knowledge — and rather 
shamefacedly at that—that many of 
these “students” are in their thir- 
ties, forties and fifties. -They are 
not only adding to their own per- 
sonal culture, they are consciously 
and proudly adding their quota to 
the “sum of a people’s attainments.” 

What can be said of education 


can be said of every other phase 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Gershwin Night at the Stadium 


EVER SINCE 1930 Mrs. Min- 
nie Guggenheimer’s Stadium con- 
certs have observed an annual all- 
Gershwin night, and for the 25th 
in the series we were on hand. We 
went as the guest of Ben Levine, 
our TV columnist who, on that oc- 
casion, was doubling as the Daily 
Workers music critic, and luckily 
was provided with an extra ticket. 

The Lewisohn Stadium  con- 
certs have a carefree atmosphere 
all their own, not unlike the regu- 
lar Sunday concerts of Drago’s 
Brass Band im the public square 
of Mobile which we attended -as 
a kid. Except the music is better 
and the crowds are larger, For the 
Gershwin concert, the crowd was 
estimated at 18,000. It was a fine 
cood-humored, congenial crowd, 
with no pushing and shoving, no 
liritable cracks. Negro and white 
were intermingled everywhere in 
the audience as they were on the 
platform. And like the musicians 
the men in the audience were for 
the most part in shirt sleeves. 

* 

ONE FINDS young people at 
all music events in New York but 
at a Stadium concert they are even 
more in evidence, perhaps because 
the admission price starts at 30 
cents. And while during the in- 
termission some of us_ oldsters 
drank beer, the young made shift 
with soda pop which they drank 
as they strolled along the aisles, 
It was a good atmosphere for 
courting, too, with the sun just set- 
tfng as the concert. began, and 
the golden twilight trembling with 
the melodies of Gershwin’s Con- 
certo in« Fk Major. We can report 
a dozen couples within our view 
who were fully exploiting the pos- 
sibilities. 

The young people were certainly 
as attentive to the music as their 
elders, for there is a quality of 
youth, imagination and inventive- 
ness im Gershwin to which the 
young inevitably respond. How- 
ever, we could not help thinking 
that George Gershwin could never 
mean to them what he meant to 
our generation. For us Gershwin 
did two things at once. He taught 
us to value properly jaaz and pop- 
war music (which we already 
loved, but guiltily) and then, for 
us jazz-lovers, he built a bridge of 


_ comprenension to the great musical 


classics. 
* 

IT WOULD take one _ better 
founded in music than we to ex- 
plain this, yet we know it to Le so. 
It is sufficient to recall the first 
time we heard the Rhapsody in 
Blue. A gawky teen-ager, we sat 
on the tree-shaded front porch of 
our friend Mendel, the two of us 
with our feet on the railing, guz- 
zling coca-eolas while Mendel’s kid 
sister played the piano. And that 
day she didn’t play Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song or Humoresque, or 
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said Mendel, something imported 
from an elder. brother in New 
York. | 

So Elsa May plaved the Rhap- 
sody in Blue. Here were the Blues, 
and here, too, the tricky syncopa- 
tion of the Dixieland music, with 
which, because of our nearness to 
New Orleans, we were familiar. 
Added to that here were. traces 
of the spirituals, of the songs sng 
on Mobile’s waterfront, of the cries 
of the street peddlers. This was 
music fashioned out of our own 
life and experience. But it wus 
more than that, for in following 
with our ear Gershwin’s treatinent 
of his melody we began to get a 
glimpse of what Mozart and Bee- 
thoven and Brahms had done. ~ 

« 


A COUPLE OF YEARS earticr 
Walter Damrosch had said that 
Gershwin had lifted Lady Jazz “to 
a level that would enable her to be 


received as a respectable member 
of the musical cireles.” That's all 
very well, as far as it goes, but 
our point is that when that “febrile 
tornado, as Oscar Levant ce- 
scribed the Rhapsody, struck our 
world, it also brought the “respec- 
table members’ into more iitimate 
relations with the democratic, 
plebeian musical circles. 

We would thereiore attribute 
much of the democratic and popu- 
lar quality of the Stadium «audi- 
ences to this service performed by’ 
George Gershwin during his brief 
and brilliant tenure on this earth. 
Just as Gershwin’s music achieved 
the marriage of the Lest of popu- 
lar music with the best of the 
classics, so the Stadium concerts 
bring together the devotees of 
Bruch and Wieniawskhi and the 
young practitioners of rock-n-roll, 
to their mutual bencft. 

* 

WE SUSPECT that Mrs. Gug- 
genheimer, who is chairman of the 
Lewisohn Stadium committee, was 
aware of this extra dividend to be 
derived from Gershwin way back 
in 1930 when she instituted the 
all-Gershwin programs. For this, 
among other things, Mrs. Guggen- 
heimer deserves our thanks, and 
we are very happy that the Inter- 
faith Movement saw fit, on the 
night of the Gershwin program, to 
cite her for “distinguished service 
to the city and the nation.” 

—R. F. H. 
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Says Fast Sets an Example 


EDITOR, THE WORKER: 

I was impressed by Howard 
Fast’s story, THE ANCESTOR, 
which appeared in the July 3rd 
Worker . . . not only by the 
merit of the story itself, but that 
it appeared in The Worker! 

This isn't the first time Fast 
has contributed some of his best 
creative writing to The Worker. 
Indeed I should have written 
this letter six months ago, when 
his i. Christmas story 
appeared in these pages. 

PFrast is giving “padership by 
example” to writers who read 
The Worker, value it, but do not 
contribute to ith: (i 
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1 know there are a number 
of problems involved. I hope 
other writers will discuss them. 
Meanwhile, I want to touch on 
one that arises in my own mind 
from time to time: Should a 
writer send his best work to 
The Worker, or reserve it for a 
“broader audience ? 

According to Engels, Marx s 
thoughts op this subject were 
simple.’ Marx, (a contributor to 
the New York Tirbune and sim- 
ilar papers in other countries), 
thought “even his best writing 
was not good enough for the 
workers.” 
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ords that will live... 


Sojourner Truth, born a ‘slave, 
was a prominent Abolitionist lec- 
turer and organizer. The speech 
which we here reproduce in part 
was made at the Women’s Rights 
Convention in Akron, Ohio, in 
1851. Some of the delegates to 
the convention urged that she 
be not a‘lowed to speak. But her 
eloquence captured the gather- 
ing and won over new converts 


to the woman's rights movement. 
Frances D. Gage, who was chair- 
man, wrote of Sojourner Truth’s 
effect on the meeting: “She had 
taken us up in her strong arms 
and carried us safely over the 
slough of difficulty, turning the 
whole tide in our favor.” — 
We reprint the speech with- 


out stereotyped dialect in which 
it was unfortunately recorded. 
9 2 7 


WELL, children, where there 
is so much racket there must be 
something out of kilter. I think 
that between the Negroes of the 
South and the women at the 
North, all talking about rights, 
the white man will be in a fix 
pretty soon. But what's all this 
here talking about? 

That man over there says 
that women need to be helped 
into carriages and lifted over 
ditches, and have the best place 
everywhere. Nobody ever helps 
me into carriages, or over mud- 
puddles, or gives me any best 
place! And aren't I a woman? 
Look at my arm! I _ have 
ploughed, and planted, and 
gathered into barns, and no man 


oe 


Miamians Are Proud of Hotel Strikers 


(Continued from Page 3) | However, the strike has many, 
mission or department empowered achievements to its credit even 


tp call for or conduct an employes’{now. There is the unity and soli- broad daylight and out in the pub- s 
darity of the strikers—unity of Ne- lic thoroughfares—that’s really} ~ 


vote on union _ representation. 
When Local 255 did call a vote'gro and white workers, unity of 
on union representation for the northern and southern workers, 
employes of the struck hotels, they, unity of Latin American and North 
voted 2,803 to 44 in favor of hav-| American workers. | 
ing Local 255 represent them. But! Secondly, this strike has helped’ 
the hotel owners immediately la-'devclop unity within the labor 
beled the vote “illegal.” And the} movement that is unusual here. 
State Supreme Court by _ its de-|The Central Labor Union, repre-, 
Cision against picketing endorsed' senting 72 AFL locals, has gone 
the hotel owners’ position. ion record for active support of 
While the fight is-going on in|the strike,*and a number of locals 
the courts, the union under the have made financial contributions. | 
leadership of David» Herman of This is a tremendous step consid-' 
New York is also making every ering the narrow craft approach 
ellort to build Local 255 as ajthat has prevailed here making it 
solid, democratic organization, Thea customary practice for union 
organizing staff includes many lo- members to disregard picket lines 
cal emploves who are learning of locals other than their own. 
leadership in struggle. At present! * , 
delegates elected by the rank-and-- FURTHERMORE, the Central 
file in every department are work- Labor Union president, Burton K. 
ig on a set of bylaws, local set-up; Nuckols, appealed to the Ameri- 
and the organizational machinery! can Legion to change its October 
of a full-fledged local to replace convention site from Miami. When 
the trusteeship that existed until the Legion refused, he went on 
now. The morale of the strikers the air on the weekly local labor 
is excellent. |broadcast and appealed to Ameri- 
* ican Legion trade imionists to sever 
IT SEEMS generally recognized connections with the Legion if_jt 
that while thé court fight is neces- should patronize anv of the struck 
sary—and the union has selecte\ hotels during the convention. | 
as its counsel former Goy. Fuller; One- of the most impressive 
Warrens law firm—the struggle achievements of the strike so far 
will not be won by court action|is the developing sense of pride 
alone. The boycott of the struck:among the workers, their budding 
hotels; the sympathy demonstra- recognition of their own strength. 
tion of the New York waiters and This is expressed not only at union 
waitresses; thes financial support!meetings, but in little incidents 
by other unions in the area and around town — like this: a. striker 
eround the country; kelp from the riding on a bus and telling his com- 
local population—aH methods of,panions, in a voice that all could 
mass aid and pressure are essen- hear: “You should have seen yes- 
tial to final victory. ‘terday, right about: six o’clock .. . 


It is regrettable that no means word comes from the union. and 


were found to exert pressure upon!|everybody walks out . . . every- 
the state legislature, which was in;body! And right smack in the 
its biennial session during the middle of a cocktail party for East- 
strike, to alter or rescind the anti- ern Airlines executives, too... at 
labor legislation now on the books.' the diLido it was .. . everybody 


e | This is hardly 

Fami y De TS ful picture of a 

cent “middle class.” Nor do the 
propaganda claims hold up that the 
,./eountry is becoming more and 
more “middle class” by virtue of 
the “democratization” of ownership. 
‘of corporations through distribu- 
tion of stock shares. The same Fed-: 
eral Reserve Board survey reveals 
'that only eight percent of all fam-' 
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a peace- 


(Continued from Page 3) 


for auto purchases. Home mor 
gages have also passed all records, 
standing at $80 billion (more than 
the total national budget). 

The huge piling up of this in- 
debtedness tells in large part the 
story of why the workers have so 
little savings despite a number of 
years of relatively steady work. 

: A large amounts, at least enough -to 


MOST workers now find continu-| Have — Bs oe op. andl 
ous work a must just to keep hold-| 7... POUCHES: | Mine ee rave; 
ing on to the homes, TV sets, fur-| 
se autos and other a 
which they have been compelled 
to go. into hock for. This was | 927000 wi saturn 
pointed up in the Wall Street Jour-| And all of this has been going 
nal of July 13 which reported a0 in a period when corporate prof-| 
“boom in the business of collec- its and production have been break- 
tion agencies who take over the ig records. When you look be- 
bills which retailers, department|"¢4th the trumpetin headlines, 


stores, filling station operators, and|Owever, you - me ch See | 
doctors, among others, can’t co}-| resting on. an aw ully shaky basis! 


lect.” The report estimated © that, 25 far as the workers and the rest! 
the total of “uncollectible bills 


of the consumers are concerned. 
turned over to collection agencies} You find that my neighbor Frank 
. .. is running at least 10 percent 


is no, exception (he’s even better 
ahead of a year ago.” In other 


words more and more families are} Frank and all workers need to put 
finding themselves saddled with) up a real fight for labor’s anti-de- 
debts which they are unable to pay, pression pregrams before the econ-| 
Mo ie eee omy gets too top-heavy. =i-r¢#)%* 


and $24,999, and another one per- 


gent have shares to the amount of 
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shares valued between $10,000) 
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‘board: Guy Farmer, board chair-, 


a 1951 St. Louis case not to take 
hotel jurisdiction and declared the 


help and support they need. The 
success of this strike will bring not 
off than a lot of workers), and that only a gain for decent livelihood 
and human. dignity for this sizable 
group.of workers, but will mark a}. 
turning -point inthe establishment 
*#{,,0f;trade,.unionism in the South. 


could head me! And aren't I-a 
woman? I could work as much 
and eat as much as a man=- 
when I could get it—and bear 
the lash as well! And aren't I a 
woman? I have borne thirteen 
children, and seen them most all 
sold off to slavery, and when I 
cried out with my _ mother. 
grief, none but Jesus heard me! 
And aren’t I a woman? 

If the first woman God ever 
made was strong enough to, turn 
the world upside down all alone, 
these women together ought to 
be able to turn it back, and get 
it right side up again! And now 
they are asking to do it, the men 
better let them. 

Source: Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, and Ma- 
tilda Gage, History of Woman 
Suffrage, Vol. I, p. 116. ~ 


.,. it was beautiful!” 
To hear such talk in Miami, in’ 


something new in Miami. 
* 

AND THAT'S another achieve-' 
ment—the impact of the strike on 
the After the tele- 
phone strike when public resent- 
ment reached a high pitch at the 
fire department’s use of the fire 


community. 


hose against a peaceful mass meet- 
ing of strikers; and now the hotel 
strike—the area will never be the 
same again. | 

Among the revealing experi- 
ences of the strike was the expo- 
sure of the now classical tie-up be- 


tween redbaiting and union-smash- 


ing. Among the local Circuit Court 
judges-who have been most con- 
sistent" in granting injunctions 
against picketing are two who 
achieved dubious prominence in 
the Miami witch-hunt, namely, 
Judge Pat Cannon who in June, 
1954, sentenced the first victim to 
prison for using the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and Judge Vincent Giblin: 
who disbarred attorney Leo Shei- 


ner for using the Fifth Amend- 


‘ment, and in his vitriolic statement 


condemned all intellectuals  dis- 
senting from McCarthyism. | 

But most flagrant in this regard 
was the subpoena issued to the 
strike organizer Herman by the 
Un-American Committee sitting: in| 
Newark. This occurred early in 
Mav, a few weeks after the strike 
began. The lessons of last year’s 
witch-hunt were not lost on the) 
workers. They immediately brand- 
ed this as a strikebreaking move. 
Many people besides the strikers 
ridiculed and denounced this at-! 
tack on trade unionism. Even the 
Miami. Herald published the 
unions exposure of the fact that 
a publicity man for the hotels’ 


‘was a very good friend of Rep.' 


Velde and was instrumental in 

directing the committee's fire, 

ugainst the union. The subpoena 

met with such protest and ridicule 

and exposure that it was revoked. 
* 


THE, HOTEL OWNERS evi- 


over government bodies. Back- in 
i 
1949, the hotel lobby succeeded in 


of the Wage and Hour Law. 
To this day the National Labor 
Ieelations Board has refused to 
intervene in the strike although 
the union has appealed to the 


i 
' 


man, said the NLRB decided in| 


board has stuck to that policy. 

The strikers know that they are 
in for a long fight. They also know 
the stakes are high. They hope all 
trade unionists and other fair- 
minded people will give them the 
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| American History 


Effective July l 


WORKER Subscriptions Rates Are 
$3.50 — a Year 


$2.00 — Six Months 


You still save $1.70 a year.by getting the subscription 


(D.W. Rate remains at $12 a year, and Combination Worker- 


Daily Worker at $13 a year) 


“ 
FREE OFFER 
Steve Nelson’s gripping new book, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Worker or combination sub- 


scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 for the combination (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies to those who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to go along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Witness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “‘Crusaders’ ; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets to Liberty”; Howard Fast’s “Free- 
dom Road” and “Last Frontier” (two of his finest works) ; 
and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” 


Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders,” also just off the press, is a 
fine story of her parents, pioneer Socialists and farmer-labor 
organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
style, it gives a vast insight into the great political inde pend- 
ence movements of the past half-century. 


Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 
acclaimed as among the finest poetry turned out by a con- 
temporary American. Lowenfels is a- Philadelphia Smith Act 


defendant. 


The others on the list are too well-known to need further 


description. 
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dently wield a powerful influence : 


ilies own any stock at all, and of securing an amendment exempting! 1 
these only a tiny group own any the hotel industry from provisions' g 
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FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


[] Daily Worker — $12 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $13 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 


[] Daily Worker Renewal [] Daily Worker New Sub 
Worker subscriber? [ Yes 
[] No 
Check the book you want FREE, with your sub! 
[]-Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 
[] Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 
[] Walter Lowenfels’ “Sonnets to Love and Liberty” 
[] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 
[] Howard Fast’s “Freedom Road” 
2 Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” eae aS 
oO Virginia Garduen’s “Reseaberg Story” —s 
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August Plentifuls 


AUGUST shoppers will find 
plenty of cans of grapefruit sec- 
tions at reasonable prices tor 
summer salads, fruit cups and 
breakfast eating. Use the juice 
in fruit beverages and gelatin 


~ serts. There is a record sup-. 


ply on hand as this years crop 
was 20 percent above last years. 

Also plentiful are broiler and 
frying chickens and choice beef 
for summer barbecues, charcoal 
broils and. picnics generally. 
New potatoes, fresh fruits and 
vegetables of most kinds and 
dairy products are also in extra 
good supply. 

‘More watermelon than usual 
will be on the market in August 
as the July supply was delayed 
by a late spring in the main pro- 
duction area. Fresh grapes and 
fresh and processed limes and 
lemons are among the fruit bar- 
gains that will be available. 


NEW STRAWBERRY JAM 
Although it is a little late for 

this season, except where late 

crops and everbearing berries 


are available, we offer a new 


recipe for a particularly delicious 
strawberry jam that needs no 
cooking or even heating. 


The jam has delicious fresh 
fruit flavor, bright natural color 
and texture just jellied enough 
to hold its shape and spread 
well. Making is quick and easy 
as the pectin is stirred into the 
raw crushed sweetened berries 
and then into jelly glasses. The 
jam must be stored in the refri- 
gerator, so make up small batch- 
es. 
~ Homemakers who have their 
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FLATTERY FOR MATRONS 
A gracefully styled afternoon 


scalloped closing, soft 
gathers. Pattern No. 
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3 How ‘Smith Act Children’ Are Faring 


own freezers can prepare and 
freeze the berry mixture, then 
make it up with the pectin mix- 
ture any time during the year, 
which is an additional advan- 
tage. This is a tremendous step 
from the old days when ‘straw- 
berry jam means long hours over 
a hot stove, usually in sweltering 
weather, and an improvement 
over the more recent methods 
using commercial pectin. Here 
is the recipe: 

3 cups sieved or crushed straw- 

berries 

1 pkg. powdered pectin 

oO cups sugar . 

1 cup. water 

Combine fruit and sugar and 
let stand about 20 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. Stir powdered 
pectin into the water, bringing 
it to boiling and boiling rapidly 
one minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat and add to 
fruit-sugar mixture. 

Stir about two minutes. Ladle 
into jelly glasses, cover and let 
stand at room temperature 24. 
to 48 hours, or until jellied. Seal 
with hot paraffm, cover with 
metal lids and store in the refrig- 
erator until used. Makes 9 to 10 
six-ounce glasses. 

This recipe may also be used 


with sieved blackberries or ras-- | 


berries. 
EASY POTATO SALAD 


Although most homemakers 
have recipes for potato salad, 
this perennial summer favorite, 
we suggest this simple one which 
will add to any meal. 

3 cups. cubed cooked potatoes 

L cup thick dressing 
% cup chopped green pepper 
¥4 cup chopped pickles or cu- 

cumber 
'2 tsp celery seed 
1 tbs minced onion 
1 isp salt 
2 cup finely chopped celery 
%4 cup chopped raw carrots 
# Mix potatoes, preferably while 
warm, with onion, dressing and 
salt. Chill until serving time and 
add remaining ingredients. Serve 
on lettuce and garnish with to- 
mato wedges, parsley, hard- 
cooked eggs or radishes. About 
4 servings. 
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,Elizabeth Lawson has been ill. 
When she recovers fully she will 
resume her column, Woman To- 
day. oe 
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YOUR HEALTH 


By Federated Press 


IF THERE is any lesson that 
should have been learned by the 
American people from the fiasco 
which has San the Salk vaccina- 
tion program in the U. S., then 
that lesson is: You can’t protect 
the lives of children with NAM 
and/or AMA slogans. 


This is underlined by the 
sharply contrasting, and much 
happier, experience of the Can- 
adian people with their vaccina- 
tion program. To date, nearly 
one million Canadian kids have 
received both of their polio shots, 
without a single instance of para- 
lytic polio which possibly could 
be attributed to the Salk vaccine. 

What is the difference be- 
tween the two countries? Why 
was there no “Cutter” incident, 
no mass confusion in Canada? 
The answer apparently can be 
summed up in one sentence: 
Somebody in Canada could and 
did “forsee that the demand for 
the vaccine would be so great.” 

It is true that population- 
wise, Canada is only about one- 
tenth the size of the U. S., and 
that some of the problems that 
existed in the U. S. program 
therefore did not exist in the 
Canadian program. But it is 
equally true that Canada had 
much more limited facilities. For 
example, where in the U. S. 
there are six huge pharmaceuti- 
cal houses producing Salk vac- 
cine, in Canada there is only 
one. 

* 


AS HAS been stated, the chief 
difference was in foresight. After 
field tests in Canada similar to 
those in the U,. S. last summer, 
a conference of leading Canad- 
ian public health officials was 
called. At this conference, the 
Canadian Federal Department of 
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Health and Public Welfare pre- 
posed this specific plan. The fed- 
eral government offered to fi- 
nance half of the funds for a 
mass vaccination program if the 
provinces would match the con- 
tribution. Polio was to be re- 
garded as a “national emer- 
yency and traditional exclusive 
provincial control over distribu- 
tion of medical supplies was to 
be forgotten. It should be noted 
that in Canada, where provincia] 
differences. in some cases mean 
Janguage and nationality differ- 
ences, “province rights” -are as 
jealously guarded as “state’s 
rights” in the South. So are the 
rights of “free enterprise.” But 
apparently the safety of Canad- 
jan children was felt by all to 
be more vital than such tradi- 
tions and profits. 


At any rate, the plan was uni- 
versally approved, and in Octo- 
ber the contract for manufacture 
of polio vaccine was given to 
the Connaught Laboratories at 
the University of Toronto. Actual 
reparation of the vaccine was 
i immediately. As a re- 
sult, when the April 12 an- 
nouncement of the vaccine's ef- 
fectiveness was made, the Can- 
adians had on hand enough vac- 
cine to give the necessary shots 
to-every kid in the most vulner- 
able age group, with consider- 
able left over for youngsters in 
adjacent age groupings. 

* 

. THIS, of course, was in sharp 
contrast to the U.S. situation, 
where the April 12 announce- 
ment found only a trickle 
of vaccine emanating from the 
six companies supposedly pro- 
ducing it. What had happened 
was tragically obvious. Without 
anybody willing to look after the 
public interest in the vaccine, 
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and for their cause of civil free- 


Their second major objective was 
the attention to their kin in jail. 
When bail was required they 
worked ardéntly, persistently, saw 
everybody it was possible to see, 
and helped to raise the exorbitant 
sums the courts decreeed. When 
the victims went to prison after 
the arduous trials.and appeals, they 
saw to it that they were sent the 
means to buy the orange or the 
chocolate from the prison commis- 
sary in order to supplement poor 
prison diets, to get the newspaper, 
magazine or book they wanted. 

And not least, by any means, 
they saw to it that the funds were 
raised making ‘it possible for the 
families to visit prisoners in 
the various distant jails, Atlanta, 
Lewvelhworth, ' Lewisburg, “D 


4o@.@ 68 64.9% 


| And they persisted. As it is today, | 
ghlrights. They see the relation of 


They have seen community lead- 


Pheer @€hi ae 


| bury, wherever. This was very. 
lion’s den itself for their young hard, especially as the numbers  didates 


of the imprisoned rose. In 1951 
they needed $600 to provide one 
round of visits; currently they need, 
at least $2,000 for a single go- 
round. But they know how dear 
these visits are to those behind 
bars, and how precious they are 
to their children, to themselves. 


the sunis of the visits are so hi 
it is impossible for the mothers to 
make the trip to the prisons each 
visiting day, but they continue try- 
ing to raise the secur? sum. 


FINALLY, and not the least, 
they have engaged in the various 
campaigns to enlighten the nation 
on the Smith Act, to fight for the 
law's repeal, to achieve amnesty. 


‘vances that they are in jail today. 


‘seventy-odd years, a sweet, soft- 


ers, newspaper 


| editors, political 
and ‘trade~* union fi r aft; 


have !-as le is, it is hot 
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the drug companies had sat back 
until they were 100 percent sure 
that the vaccine would work— 
for them! In other words, their 
motto was: profits first, and the 
kids a poor second. 

It is also worth noting that 
under the Canadian setup, the 
cost of the vaccine to those fam- 
ilies whose kids were not eligible 
for the free shots was only about 
one-half of that in the U. S. 

Finally, it is of interest to note 
that the Canadian system of test- 
ing the vaccine was from the be- 
ginning far more thorough than 
the U. S. setup. The Canadian 
Public Health Service insisted 
that there must be a double 
check on every single batch of 
vaccine that was placed in readi- 
ness for use. First test was by the 
Connaught labs, the second by 
the government service. In the 
U. S., the basic responsibility | 
for testing was with the profit- 
oriented drug companies. U. S. 
Public Health Service testing | 
was only on a “spot” basis. This 
system in the U. S., of course, 
made possible the introduction 
of batches which contained live 
and dangerous polio virus. The 
Cutter batches offered tragic 
proof. . 

Interestingly enough, after the 
outbreak of polio cases follow- 
ing shots, the U. S. revised its 
testing procedures to bring them 
close to the Canadian standards. 
Again a case of hindsight instead 
of foresight. 

The question now must be: 
Has the U. S. learned its public 
health lesson? Unfortunately, as 
long as the key job of Secretary 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare was held by the person who 
just “couldn't foresee,” Oveta 
Culp Hobby, then it was impos- 
sible to answer Yes. | 


polled local and congressional can- 
through delegations or 
open letters, have held public meet- 
ings, written to newspapers, vis- 
ited prison authorities. They fight, 
not only as wives, mothers, but, as' 
they insist, for the rights of all 
Americans. They identify them- 
selves with the aspirations and the| 
needs of the American family for 
peace, for civil rights, for Negro 


all these issues to the Smith Act, 
know that in reality it is because 
the prisoners fought for these ad- 


And so “ag see women like Mrs. 
Mindel, t 


battle. A grandmother of some 
voiced, beautiful: woman, she_ is 


tireless, intrepid. If Pop Mindel, 
at 74, remains in jail, ill and aged 


e wife of 74-year-old: 
“Pop” Mindel, waging her valiant 


del has overlooked anyihing in 
her ardent work. So it is with the 
other women of the Families. 
YES, theirs is a story of our 
times: Americans who will not take 
No for an answer; brave, under- 
standing, resourceful, they are true 
symbols of the nation’s best. 


fe —" 
Greet Betty Gannett 


On 47th Birthday 


Betty Gannett who will be 47 
July 30 is now serving a two- 
year sentence under the un- 
democratic Smith Act. Her mili- 
tant struggles for the American 
working class made her an open 
target of the “Aryan” minded 
bigots of our land. The Families 
and Friends of the Smith Act 
Victims urge all who are anxious 
to maintain and restore our van- 
ishing liberties to send birthday 
greetings to 
Miss Betty Gannett, 
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MEMORABLE HEAVYWEIGHT FIGHTS 


Johnson-Jeffries Battle 
KOd White Hope Yarn 


~~ 
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by lester rodney 


WITH NEXT MONTH’S Rocky Marciano-Achie Moore heavy- 
‘weight title fight stirring up more interest than any heavy fight 
since the heyday of Joe Louis, we continue today last week's hark- 
ing back to some of the memorable fistic battles between the big 
bovs. 
~ Not that either the Brockton, Mass., strong boy or the “too late” 
Archie are ever apt to be entries in the best-of-all-time arguments 
that rage around the names of Jeffries, Fitzsimmons, Johnson, 
Dempsey and Louis, but... 

Well, nobody, but nobody, has beaten the crude but hard punch- 
ing and apparently indestructible Rocky yet, and there is a belated 
full realization that the 38-year-old Archie must have been one of the 
great ‘fist fighters of history if he still could look the way he did 
against Bobo Olson. These are the elements which make next month's 
(lash so intriguing, the kind of fight which increasingly interests many 
millions more than the usual sports followers of the nation. 

But more on Rocky-Archie*as it comes into focus, and back to 
our sketchy account of great heavies and heavy title clashes of the 
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WE COME’ NOW to Jack Johnson, the first Negro heavyweight 
champion and a man with very heated partisans in the “best of all 
time, debate. 

Boilermaker Jim Jeffries, who had blasted the comeback attempt 
of Gentleman Jim Corbett with his pulverizing teft, retired in 1905 
unbeaten at the age of 30 and touched off a mad scramble for the 
coveted crown. | 

Jt was finally won in an elimination of sorts by Tommy Burns 
of Australia, a fast stepper known as “The Dancing Master.” This 
Kred Astaire of the ring did some fancy hoofing to avoid meeting 
Johnson, who was emerging as the best rounded heavyweight of them 
all. But after'a couple of years he was finally tracked down in Svdney 
where Johnson uppercutted him into oblivion and became the Hrst 
representative of the Negro people to wear the heavyweight crown. 

It seems there was even more ballyhoo, national interest and 
importance attached to the championship in that era than in even 
these TV davs. O’Henry is supposed to have said solemnly “I'd 
rather be heavyweight champion than anything else in the world.” 

Johnson was a great champion. If you ever run across some ot 
the faded movies of his fights you will get a fistic treat. For this 
big man was a stylist. He was a master detensive boxer who didn't 
go in for tancy tiptoe dancing to the exclusion of hard hitting. He 
fought flat footed-and yet was exceptionally fast. His lightning 
right uppercut delivered unerringly on target from in close was a 
punch which, I am assured, the ring kasn’t seen the like of since. 

In one of his fights preserved on film, against the formidable 
Stanley Keichell, you can see Johnson knocked down, a rare event. 
He got up quickly, leaned calmly against the ropes, and at the 
count of nine flashed across the ring at Ketchell and let fly two 
punches. That was all. | 

eS ° « 

JOHNSON HAD HELD the championship three years when 
Jeffries was persuaded out of his retirement by “White Hope” 
propaganda to try to knock him off. : 

Jn spite of much progress, it is hardly a secret, least of al] to 
Negro fighters themselves, that there is still a rough row to hoe 
for good fighters with dark skins, but it was much worse in the 
days ot Jack Johnson. The sport pages were full of rampant chau- 
vinism @f a kind which would never get by today. Incredibly vicious 
things were written about Johnson and it was the clamor for a 
white champion which forced Jeffries, the hope of the white sup- 
remacists, out of retirement and into one of ‘the most dramatic 
sports events in American history. 

Johnson, a proud individual with a quick wit and buming 
spirit, had to pretty much fight his own way against this race bait- 
ing. He did so courageously, flaunting his fistic prowess and skill 
in the face of his detractors, smiling his famous “golden smile” and 
always letting it be known that he was the champion of the world 
which was more than any of those attacking him. There are stories 
ef Johnson’s “exhibitionism,” by which is meant his buying of the 
gaudiest possible car, the emblazing on its door of his name in gold 
letters with the legend “World Champion” and his driviag up to 
hotels. with an imperious honking of the horn. By “exhibitionism” 
is meant Johnson's fight against the racists, and if you look back to 
the newspaper. files of those days you will see he REALLY was a 
target. 

_ Johnson answered the best way he knew how, taking no guff 
and giving it back to the “white hope” heroes with double barrelled 
scorn, which of coursemaddened them to a fever pitch and put a 
near lvnch atmosphere around the impending fight. 

Jeffries went into training at 35, with about 60 pounds to shed. 
As he got down to hard work the weight melted and he began to 
look like the old unbeatable Jeff again. With the “white hope” 
hullabaloo, hints about. Johnson’s lack of courage and wishful 


thinking by some “big” sports writers, Jeffries went into the ring a 


10-7 favorite over the champion. 


THE FIGHT was held on 
Friday, July 4th, 1910 under a 
boiling sun in Reno, Nevada be- 
fore an estimated 20,000; Every 
paper in the land featured the 
fight on its front page as fore- 


most national news. Johnson must have felt pretty 


were not many, if any, Negroes 
living in the vicinity, very few 
could afford to travel to Nevada 
and pay the prices for this fight, 
and the general atmosphere was 
not conducive to casual attend- 
ance by Negro fans in any case. 


Jim Braddock and Max Baer 
around as his friends wishing 
him well, Johnson saw Jim Cor- 
bett and beer bellied old John 
L. Sullivan himself at ringside 
rooting rabidly against him. 
Jeffries came out in his old 
style and right from the start 
Johnson, at his magnificent 
peak, made him regret the de- 
cision to come back. Movies of 
this fight show the tall, standup 
champion grinning as he tied 
up the burly biolermaker’s bull- 
like rushes with ease. In the 4th 
he opened up a cut Mee? spre 
eye and by the 9th Jeff could 
see out of only one eye. All 
through the fight “Gentleman 
Jim”. Corbett, whose chief claim 
to that appellation seemed to be 
that he was a former bank clerk 


and wore his hair in a. careful 
baited Johnson 
loudly from ringside. Johnson 
answered characteristically. 
Whenever he landed a particu- 
larly good punch he would: smile 
and call over to Corbett “How 
did you like that one?” He was 
no introvert, this proud and fiery 
pioneer. When Jeffries hit him 
the one good blow he struck all 
through the fight, Johnson 
smiled appraising approval and 
said audibly “Not bad—try that 
one again. 

In the 15th, he picked up the 
tempo and sent Jeffries crashing 
to the canvas, the first time any- 
one had ever induced big Jeff 
to leave his feet. The befuddled 
ex-champ was up at nine and 
two swift uppercuts sent him 
promptly down for nine more. 
Up he staggered, game and 
strong, and a fearful barrage by 
Johnson sent him reeling bel 
lessly into the ropes. As the 
count reached seven Jeffries’ 
seconds came jumping into the 
ring. Johnson had won and was 
still champion. 

IT SHOULD BE added here 
that Jeffries in Jater years pub- 
licly repudiated the “White 
hope” philosophy which had 
been wrapped around his come- 
back and held several friendly 
meetings with Johnson. 

As for Johnson, his undis- 
puted sway came to an end 
under disputed circumstances 
years later when Jess Willard, 
a young giant, knocked him out 
in Havana. Many, pointing to a 
picture in which Johnson’s arm 
might be interpreted as shading 
his eves from the sun as he lay 
prone on the canvass, say that 
Jack “lay down” in this one 
(some of the more authoritative 


pompadour, 


being voung sports columnists 


who were not born when it hap- 
pened). There is no actual proof 
that Johnson lay down to Wil- 
lard. It is a story we have no 
proof of one way or the other, 
but vou will have to pardon: us 
for being at least suspicious of 
the press reports of those days. 
One thing was sure. Johnson 
was up against bitter, impla- 
cable enemies right up to the 
end of his career. | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
President's travels, La Suisse 
commented that Americans have 
not yet caught the CGeneva 
spirit. 

+ | 

THE LONDON Daily Mail 
story on this said that Bulganin 
and Khrushchev appeared as 
though “going to a wedding,” 
The Daily Mail writer added: 
“Then came President Eisenhow- 
er in a formidable bullet resist- 
ing saloon followed by the usual 
circus of Raymond Chandler 
characters—scowling out of the 
side of their mouths and half on 
their feet ready to pounce on 
these terrible Swiss watchmak- 
ers should any of them cut up 
rough.” 

That peaceful co-existence is 
creeping in through every crevice 
of the Palace of Nations was evi- 
dent in the way it got into Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's speech when 
he said: 

“No doubt there are among 
our nations philosophical convic- 
tions which are in many réspects 
irreconcilable. Nothing that we 
can say or do here will change 
that fact. However, it is not al- 
ways necessary that people 
should think alike and believe 
alike before they can work to- 
gether. The essential thing is that 
none should attempt by Seas or 
trickery to make his beliefs pre- 
vail and thus to impose his sys- 


tem on the unwilling.” 
* 


BUT THE. profoundly anti- 
American nature of the Admin- 
istration’s cold war foreign policy 
became clear when in the same 
speech the President proposed 
changing the economic and po- 
litical systems existing in the 
East European countries. Even 
the British and French who have 
been working closely with the 
U. S. carefully excluded that 
sort of nonsense from their state- 
ments. 

Premier Bulganin set the tone 
of the parley when he said: 

“The purpose of this confer- 
ence is not to indulge in reerim- 
inations but to find ways and 


Step to New Era of Peace | 


means to ease international ten- © 

sion and create an atmosphere 

of confidence in relations be- 
tween nations.” 

Proof that even the knottiest 
questions can be settled by nego- 
tiations is indicated by the kind 
of hard bub real attempts made 
here to get a compromise solution 
on the unification of Germany and 
the all-European security set-up. 
The possibilities of compromise 


were indicated in the stage-by- 


stage proposal of Premier Bulganin 
as well as the Eden and Faure pro- ~ 
posals. 

Bulganins first stage would 
take into account West Germany’s 
decision for adherence to NATO 
but would freeze present arma- 
ments and pledge no aggression. 
Transition arrangement would also 
include East-West machinery for 
settling European disputes. 


It appears that the final com- 
munique will include a directive 
to foreign ministers to begin draw- 
ing plans for the unification of 
Germany and reducing troops in 
Europe on both sides. 

This historic Geneva conference 
is vindication of the idea that the 
real situation of strength in the 
world today comes from the most 
effective advocacy of peace. The 
competition of friendliness _ is- 
stronger than the determination to 
maintain cold war tensions arti- 
ficially. Nive 

The details of a settlement of 

German reunification, European 
security, disarmament and the 
atomic bomb ban, developing 
contacts between East and West, 
the Formosa crisis and other 
questions will have to be work- 
ed out in long and difficult ne- 
gotiations which this conference 
will inaugurate. But the same or- 
ganized influence of the people's 
will for peace which brought 
about the Geneva meeting, the 
same popular demand for the 
new spirit which caught on at the 
meeting and the world-wide pres- 
sure for ending the whole cold 
war can achieve these goals in 
the post-Geneva period. 


Mother Deranged by Poverty 


> 


Kills Two of Mer Children 


GARY, Ind.—A 


young 


mother, deranged by 


Cary 


poverty and suffering, was imprisoned here after telling author- 
ities that she had killed her two small children “because I had no 


means to support them.” 


Mrs. Elois Gillard was held in Crown Point prison facing 


charges of murder of her two sons, James, 6, and Lee, 4. A third 
son, Kenneth, 3, has been living with a grandmother in Milwaukee. 

The dramatic story told by Mrs. Gillard here was one of intense 
suffering, unemployment, discrimination and rebuffs from public 
agencies to which she turned for help. 

She broke down and confessed to friends that she had strangled 
the two small boys in a deserted area on the edge of Gary. ~ 

“I did it so they wouldn't be hungry and dirty and laughed 
at,” Mrs. Gillard sobbed. The problems of supporting the three 
children became too much for her, she said, after she was separated 


from her husband. 
‘ 


IF ANYONE SAYS 
ANYTHING->-- 


me 


_, Unlike fight crowds, of today, ,.; much alone.. While Joe Louis ia 
it was a white audience. There ;.-later years,.had,, ex-champs like ‘} Tunney ‘and 
‘Sis el ’ ic? Se poate? BG ,5 P » - PAT D7 7 aed 


“pF ye Pee hl sPeelt } eek. - ane , : Ee se 


-) ‘NEXT. WEEK — Dempsey, 
Louis. ’ odd 


; 
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eany Warns State AFL 
Of New Anti-Labor Drives 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


“WERE NOT IN TOO GOOD a position as a labor movement, despite the fact 
that wages are up and employment is good. We have cause for concern.” So declared 
George Meany, president of the American. Federation of Labor; to 1,400 delegates at the 


o* 
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BUFFALO. 


a 


92nd‘ annual convention of the) 
| 


a Pie of Labor fast union-busting forces fpr use against 


oe 1. labor “when the day of widespread 
Meany told the delegates,  ceslovinent ota” 


represent some 1,300,000 AFL) | : 
trade unionists in the state, that! Let us not be complacent, 
while “we hear great talk about Meany urged. He emphasized that, 
prosperity for years to come,” they this “new line of attack” against 
should remember that periods of Jabor in the legislative and _politi- 
prosperity have been followed by cal field. must be met by labor’s 
periods of “misery.” moving more effectively into legis- 
* lative and political action itself. 

FURTHERMORE, Meany de-| Thomas Murray, president of the 
clared, the host of federal and'N.Y. State Federation speaking of 
state anti-labor laws put on the!the coming CIQ-AFL merger, ex- 
books in recent years, such as Taft-!pressed hope that with it would 
Hartley, state so-called “right-to-i\come “the maturity to recognize 
work” laws, Wisconsin Catlin bill/that our economic struggles have 
and others, are “tremendously po- moved into the political arena.” 


-_—-—— 


_————— -— — -— 


Unions, General Electric Open | 
Pact Talks Affecting 125,000 


The CIO’s International Union jjnation of inequities and raises for 
of Electrical Workers and the in-|skilled crafts; improvement of 
dependent United Electrical Radio pensions to a minimum of $100 a 
and Machine Workers have month: higher sickness and acci- 
in separate conferences opened |dent weekly pay and better provi- 
contract negotiations with the Gen-'sions for holiday pay and vaca- 
eral Electric Co. for 125,000) - —_ 


workers. World Watehes 


The IUE represents 100,000 of | ‘. 
Passport Fight 


GE's workers; the UE 25,000. 

The contract expires Sept. 15. Con- cr ay A <. Wiseeenens 
ferences began at the company s gale 

offices here. | all over the world have head- 


A suplementary unemployment 
benefits plan, patterned after the 
Ford plan, tops the list of IVE) 
demands, An across-the-board sub- | 
stantial wage increase tops the 
UE’s demands. | 

The IVE is also demanding a 
wage increase and improvements 
in the pension, insurance, vacation | 
provisions; changes in. the incen- 


tive plan and the fuJl union TP: ow 
The IUE’s locals have already The second he@dline says» 


approved strike agthorization in| “Paul Robeson Again Seeks 
event there is no agreement by! Passport. 
Sept. 15. 


The IVE seems to attach COM Visiting Kharkov 
siderable importance to the mem-| 2h ll 
bership of Henry Ford 2nd on the) MOSCOW.—A group of Amer- 
board of directors of GE, con-lican farmers touring the Soviet 
sidering it a “vote for” the Ford Union left Moscow by train for 
layoff pay plan. Kharkov. 7 

The UE is putting also con-| They were accompanied by a 
siderable importance on the elim-' group of U.S. newsmen. 


New York Circulation Standing 

Minnesotan readers of The Worker, striving to reach their 
1955 target of 300 Worker subs by their picnic this weekend, con- 
tinued to show almost the only signs of circulation activity this 
pust. week. | 

They came up with 13 more Woker subs from the Minnesota- 
Dakotas area, and are within 10 subs of reaching their target five 
months ahead of schedule. Needless to say, they will be the first in 
the land to achieve their annual mark. : 

They are onlv at the 60 percent mark as regards Daily Worker 
subs, however. But once they've succeeded in attaining their im- 
mediate aim of 300 subs for .the weekend paper, they expect to 
get going on Daily Worker subscriptions. 

Outside of the Minnesota area, there is some slow but steady 
activity in Michigan. The Michiganders came up with seven 
Worker subs and three for the D.W. They are within 30 of reaching 
their annual Worker sub target, and are gradually approaching 
their D.W. goal of 150 subs. 

- New Yorkers continued to lag badly, with a total of 12 
worker subs and three for the Daily Worker for the entire week 
With no expansion of bundle-sales, circulation of both papers in 
New York continues to decline. 

Standings in circulation and fund drive, as of July 20: 


WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved 


2447 
2164 
1239 
1015 


son's action to force the State 
Department to grant him a pass- 
port. 

Tiie Manchester Guardian in 
England ran two headlines side 
by side today. 

The first headline says: “De- 


stroying All Curtains. President 
Eisenhower's Appeal.” 


oe 


~ 


(Bundle) 
Goal Geal Achieved 
3200 
3000 
1800 
1560 

178 


500 
10000 7043 


DAILY WORKE 


(Subs 
400 
400 


) 
Achieved 


s 


Achieved 


19 
431 


15 
$8 
147 


itent weapons” in the hands of 


|year. 


lined the story of Paul Robe- | 


N 


He urged that “we must inten- 
sify our activities on the commu- 
nity level to elect Assemblymen 
and State Senators and Congress- 
men who understand -and respond 
to the problems of labor and the 
consumer, 


NINN 
WS 


\" 


“\ 
a 


a 
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“WE ARE SLOWLY being leg-| 

islated out of existence,” said 
rag McDevitt, director of La-|} — 

ors League for Political Educa-,b 

tion. “As strong as we are eco-| workmen's compensation be re-| which now run from 65 SO 
jnomically we can be destroyed, placed by an “integrated and im-!cents an hour, after getting the 
‘politically.” He urged more serious proved” state social insurance and!recommendations of the wage 
‘attention to building LLPE for the labor law. boards which are to be composed 
| * ‘of representatives of emplovers, | 


1956 elections. | | la- 
DESPITE the major emphasis|bor, and the public. 


McDevitt pointed out. that up-' 

state industrial cities with strong put on legislative and political -_ 

labor-movements such as Buffalo, tion by all speakers, the conven- e 

nevertheless, have reactionary anti-| tion devoted little or no attention| 1 § Public 

labor Congressmen and suggested to questions of building up LLPE, owe , 

labor concentration to “get as many discussing inion experiences, o1 (Continued from Page 4) 
sional Record by Sen. William 
Langer, the farmers resolution 


friends elected as we can” next ganizing mass actions, -involving 
was adopted at the annual con- 


rank and file participation, and so 
vention of the McKenzie County 


forth | 
iS. | ; | 
convention Harold ©. Hanover,; The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Bo-| 
Farmers Union, Waltford City, 
Na oe 


" Farts “ONC “oO ‘ ] , “ue ? ) . ° . 
secretary-treasurer of the State Jand, who delivered the invocation 
Federation, commended Gov. Har- ee ay sigs Wiest 
riman for bringing a “vital pro- at the hrst session, anc 1omas i : | 
eee Le etate leviclature thisi ray Seale president, both de-! Che chiefs of state of the 
gram to the state legislature’ this  ¢ ' : “Big Four should “not leave 
year. parted trom their prepared re-| , ° ) nities 
ee 3 : Geneva until they have achieved 
He indicated that, with the marks to take note of the opemng} at Jeast the beginning toward 
changeover from the Dewey to the of the Geneva Big Four confer-| a peaceful solution of world 
Harriman administration. more fav-| problems ow re CIO Retail 
Wholesale and Department 
Store Union said in a “Meme to 


orable opportunities existed for la-| 
the Summit” published—en the 


to 


In a legislative report to the 


ence and to express hope for its 


WHEN EISENHOWER ar- 
rived in Geneva he received a 
cable from the Rey. Guy Eméry 
Shipler, chairman of the Hiro- 
sina Commemorative Commit- 
tee, expresing “fervent hope that 
your deliberations other 
heads of< states will result in 
common agreement so necessary 
to keep the world free from an- 
nihilation by H-bomb.” 

The newspaper Toronto Star 
greeted the Geneva Conference, 
stating it was the “oft-forgotten 
man in the street, in his hun- 
dreds of millions all over the 
world, who has placed those 
four chairs around that. table in 
far-off Switzerland and told the 
mighty ones to sit down and try 
again.” 

It is the man in the street who 
is demanding that leaders of na- 
tions act to free the world from 


with 


bor to achieve long-sought legisla- SUccess in the cause of peace. 
tive gains denied in the previous| Meany likewise spoke of this, al- 
12 years. though the bulk of his speech was} front page of the union's official 
Hanover called for a thorough-)deyoted to Jabor’s fight for its} paper. 
going re-evaluation’ of the vam rn and political interests at “You may never get another 
social and labor laws by the Harvi- | home. Pointing to the Lannie: il opportunity—dont let this one 
man administration and urged ad fe ee Meany said, “Yes, we| Pats. said the union's memo to 
the patchwork program of un-| want to see negotiations, we would| the “Big Four. 
employment insurance, disability Jeaye no stone unturned” to main-} , 
tain peace. He hoped that Pres- 
School ident Eisenhower would not be 
S$ “fooled by words” or by the “smil- 
diel Sen Poms 4) bat any technique’ of the Soviet 
wasn't sure that it was legal to close is . 
schools for the purpose of evading 
a Supreme Court decision. He; ONE OF THE surprising things 
said his staff was studying the! of the convention was the absence 
matter. of any guest speakers from the 
Judge Dobie became impatient State or Buffalo CIO. 
with Spottswood Robinson HI, an-; An opportunity for major union 
other NAACP attorney, who told/activity in the state loomed up 
the court Negroes would be the}when NY State Industrial Com- 
last to wish for closed public; missioner Isador Lubin indicated 
schools, but that “we camnot accept|that he would organize wage 
a segregated school.” The judge|boards in the near future to study 
snapped: “Come hell or. high wa- proposals . for raising minimum 
ter, come darkness or dawn, non-| wages in ten industries involving 
segregation or nothing at all.” 1,250,000 workers. 
* These are retail, laundry, con- 
JUDGE DOBIE was softer with lectionery, building service, hotel, 
: aaah we | | cleaning and dyeing, restaurant, 
T. Justin Moore, counsel for t “amusement, beauty shop and camp 
defendant Prince Edward County counseling. The workers in these 
school board, who feared contempt industries are not covered by fed- 
‘citations for non-compliance be-| eral minimum wage laws. 
cause he had no idea of the mean-' _ Lubin empowered to -_ new 
ing of “good faith” and “deliberate 
'speed.” He was soothed by the 


Republican floor leader, maintain- 


|Va., and Clarendon County, S. C. 
have Negro majorities. 


i le 
jrolina cities, Ashville and Char- 


them (the defendants) to jail if they’ 
come in good faith?” 
Both Prince Edward County, 


S | 


; 
' 


1 | 
| 


Negroe 
outnumber whites eight-to-one i 
Clarendon County, while the ratic 
is three-to-one in Prince Edward. | 
It is in these Negro majority coun- | 
ties that the integration fight is fac- | 
ing its toughest opposition. | 
Elsewhere in the South things’ 
were somewhat different. Twenty- 
five Negro children in the Hoxie, 
Ark., school. district will be in- 
tegrated with 1,000 white children 
in the fall. A Texas Federal Court 
ordered the admission of a Negro 
to the University of Texas system, 
although university authorities vot- 
ed for integration’in the fall of 
1956. Nine Oklahoma cities and 
all the state's colleges will be in- 
this fall. Two North Ca- 


lotte, have indicated favorable steps 


toward integrated schools. 


i : 


deserve the thanks of the Ameri-. 
can people. 

Only a few politicians here have 
been able to reorient themselves 
to the vast changes that have al- 
ready taken place in the world. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy repeats 
the old routine like a hippopoto- 
mus chewing cold slaw. Unfortu- 
nately, many other persons 
are, parrot-like, repeating the dirty 
phrases of the cold. war. 

These include: 
ery, “motives,” “slave — labor,” 
“satellites,” bold assertions that the 
Soviet Union is at Geneva because 
it is weak or strong. These are 
coupled with the equally profound 
lesson that we should lead from 
strength, with the wary admenj- 
tion that if we lead too much from 
strength our allies and friends in 
the world will become more w 
of us than ever, because they will 


Soviet “chican-} 


| 


ed his equivogal position between 
Eisenhower and McCarthy as the 
Geneva conference got under way. 
During the debate last week on 
the Senate “liberation” resolution, 
number 127; McCarthy thanked 
him tor having introduced a Soviet 
condemnation where McCarthy 
had failed. | 
Knowland played the Eisenhow- 
er game by not mentioning the 
Soviet Union in the resolution, and 
the McCarthy game by declaring 
in the debate that the resolution 
was directed at the Soviet Union. 
Knowland’s decision. several 
weeks ago not to go along on Mc- 
Carthy’s. resolution reflected his 
belief that the President’s main 
—— in the nation today rests 
on his conciliatory attitude toward 
the peoples desire for peace.-Know- 
I recognized that in a dispute 
with the President popular sup- 


think we ere: war mongers.\. «+ \‘ 
* 


om, 


i 


| es would be on the President's 
SENATOR Williani Knowland,/side. | | 
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Fage 14 — 
Life as Smith Act Prisoner 


and one-half years evry single re- 

. Bin eee 
from $17 a month in fourth grade, quest 1 submitted gen ag 
to $37 a month in first grade. Most| These included such books _as 
of the men were classified third’ American-Russian Diplomatic Re- 
and fourth grade—and never seem-| lations—1795-1945 7 aay Music 
ed to make the higher grades. Al-| Expresses Ideas ; % all "aig 
though the work in industry is | of Economic Know edge —the au- 
hard. it was often sought after for| thor is the chief economic advisor, 
the money it paid, but mainly be- | [0 a gegen rte ag 
cause it gave a man a chance to| and Fall ot British apita aune 
earn “industrial good time”—extra | Finally, I requested ae omsaegg ag 
days off the sentence each month, Purchase the “U.S Statistical .Ab- 
The Smith Act political prisoner stract’ from the Government Print- 
was usually denied the right to ap- | INE agers tap st ety o, 
ply for “industrial work” and there- months, ne Warden “gan 1 al 
by denied the right to achiéve this|had rejected my request. Upon] (+ 7) Bo a 
nied tinea Ree pressing for an explanation, I was traditions inspire. .In writing 


This is but one of many forms | told that “this book itself is alright, The Washer ceeane ae of 
of special discrimination against 


‘but any book you get will be used) . : acukd 
ns " ‘by you for your own purposes.” the Conservation of Creative 
the political prisoner. For although Ton ¥ eins th thee bee a, Energy operates: the more the 
the prison authorities, starting with.” et ee, eR eae . | writer gives, he more he gets 
lirect Bennett of the U.S. Pri-|» a rule against continuing in pri-, ear 
‘ector eC » »  » = | ° , “la n aCr, 
ght ag: «1. .._|son the kind of activity you engage) 2"°% . 
son Bureau, claim that there are ° ss wes ow this What he gets back is renewed | 
ee , . eae in on the outside.” This, of course,| | ¢, ee 
no political prisoners,” it is they made sense to the prison official,’ lifeblood for his further work, 
who set up a special caste and i whi a oe a % from the lives ot the people 
ater evel wes nd 16 by denv- since we were jailed for oul ideas, } +t dae ee eciat his 
See Se ‘and he was. going to try to stop us we ae ee ee ee 
ing the political prisoner certain 3 : | 


. . o " s work. 
Vi : ‘om thinking in jail. | 
privileges which are granted to all from Sim] | 


| WALTER LOWENFELS. 
other federal prisoners. The more: 


During our first winter in Lewis-' 
, “pe : | , AT: ae a Be 
frank of the officials admit this to! burg, Carl Winter and 1 were in Toreh of Light 
us orally, but will never put it invited by other inmates to attend a . 
| Current Events Forum, We were: (Continued from Page 7) 
Alter six months in prison, jams wis ane to: be ~ rslge In Brazil, where the outlawed 
there are no disciplinary violations ,*P°™ ok oe nee preeese“e ca il Communist Party remains a power, 
on your record, and if you are a es nano : ves ae ree b the (One of the most influential news- 
, in 1e question: esolved that the! Tae “tier , 
recommended by vour work fore- mapers is the left wing Voz er- 
| Sia |McCarran - Walter Act should be PM 8 Op 


man, von are entitled to meritori- . 7 | 
bed legend Gene (MGR). if it ;,| Repealed. A large attendance and 
Sok; sie Viethen (Recsification 2 ‘ot of interest decided the group 
eats HP and approved bv the | £0 Carry the discussion Ori tor aAlj- 
anon MICE fg prized eer weak. was hed “Con 
cause it entitles one to two days d a C: ie 2 og set : 
a month “good time’ off one’s sen- ous; the Captain, and a — 
tence for the first vear. and four| Lieutenants) the next morning and 
; ’ c . : ¢ “< 0 c iw 
days a month for subsequent vears, | told that 1 Se * — ; 5 
(this is in addition to the regular, Communist ee oe 
“sood time” and extra time one a stern warning. The Forum was 
| isuspended for a month, a new set 


could earn on “industrial work’). | yetrwsagiactersdh omen eagle 
In our cases. it would have amount- | 2% rules were aadopted. ese pro- 


ed to getting out four months ear- Vided that all subjects must be 
lier than we dids> Every one of us 2pproved by the aggre War- 
was recommended. time and again | 4e2; and that while Williamson 
for MGT by our officers—and re-|22¢ .Winter could attend, they 
jected every time. In my case, this Could no longer participate in the 
happened four times. — | Forum. More than half the attend- 


The official oe Sen | ance fell off as a result of this dis- 
Ege fe x | be ates me pet ©! crimination agaist wus. | have 
reyectron ranged from the frank learned since that in the other 

eee, ° aww 2 oe iis ™ ee 
npn eaptbe (- mwas see gg prisons also the political prisoners 
ae ok toe aan Ca 288 As ate mnie ’ | were either not allowed to attend 
paged idee = e Ca tke ar, certain classes; and in some cases, 
ee a ge 1 Woulg Make al the class was disbanded entirely. 
issue of it. | 
; 


(Fast’s Example 
(Continued from Page 9) 


In the continuing battle for 

The Worker to survive, is it 
enough for writers to help f- 
nance and circulate the paper? 
Do they not have an additional, 
major responsibility—to appear 
‘in its pages with stories, arti- 
cles, reviews, human _ interest 
pieces, criticism, ete. signed or 
unsigned? 

The Worker audience is not 
the only workingclass audience, 
but it is the most creative one, 
conscious of its responsibilities. 
It merits the best, responds to 
it, is proud of the writers its 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Writing. 


In the industrial center of Sao 
Paulo the left wing Noticias de 
Hoje is the guide of many thou- 
sands ot workers. 

There is not the space here to call 
the honor roll of all the progres- 
sive press of Latin. America. Let 
me only mention Pueblo, organ ol 
the Communist Party of Puerto 
Rico; Nuestra Palabra of the Com- 
munist Party of Argentina; Tribuna 
Popular ot the outlawed Commu- 
nist Party of Venezuela, and _ its 
brother in exile, Noticias de Vene- 
zuela, published abroad; the. left 
wing Adelante of Costa Rica; Jus- 
ticia of the Communist. Party of 
Uruguay;  Vistazo, progressive 
weekly of Chile; Orientacion of the 
Popular — Socialist | (Communist) 
Party of the Dominican Republic. 

All these are champions of the 
free press, fighting for the libera- 
‘tion of their peoples, defenders of 
Every political prisoner comes democracy and peace. 


‘a x .|out of prison with many stories ————————— 
ALTHOUGH every federal pri- af P EI 7 | 
soner is allowed to correspond with @ a " pene " ts eg Moscow Letter 
10-people—not one of us was able; practiced against him or her. It is eae 
ti ea | “a single name approved and the authorities, not the political (Continued from Page 9) 
were finally told we would not be. prisoner, who place him in a spe- ol culture, including what the ul- 
permiited to write to anv one be- cial category. Not only does this! tra-materialists might call the pure- 


yond our immediate families. Wejcreate special hardships upon the ly luxurious phases. For instance, 
the realm of art (including lit- 


were rigidly circumscribed in the) political prisoner, but more dan-, !" 3 } 
newspapers and magazines we Serous, it virtually declares “open crature and music as well as visual 
could subscribe to. My experience season’ for all crackpot provoca- | art) Soviet citizens not only have 
with books was interesting and. ] | tions and attacks upon the politi-. unrivalled lacilities for developing 
understand, typical of what the cal prisoner as in the murderous their ee es creative talents and for 
| Each assault upon Robert -Thompson. reading, hearing and seeing the 


others experienced as well. 
iworks of the best masters; they 


prisoner is entitled to purchase two The fight for the rights of the po- | 
books a month, if the title is ap- | litical prisoners has become, in 
proved by the warden’s office and | America today a fight against spe- 
if it is ordered directly from the Cial-discriminations and in defense 
publishers. During the first vear, of their rights and privileges AS AaC- 
only a minimum of difficulty was | corded all other prisoners. 
experienced, But for. the next two! (To Be Continued Next Week) 


the frill. 

| Kultchah would limit that en- 
joyment to the lilting Willies and 
wilting lilies of the Precious Few. 
That, I think is the essential dif- 
ference between Kultchah and cul- 
ture. The Precious Few may be 
precious to themselves; they come 
‘darned expensive to us. 

| * 


AFTERTHOUGHTS: After I] 
‘had written the above I had an 
uneasy feeling that I had “said it 
all before.” Then I remembered. 
| had said something very similar, 
but about Soviet sport facilities. 
And now I see Mr. “Olympics” 
Brundage has also said pecs 
similar: “The lives of almost all a 
Russia's 200 million are touched 
hy the government's emphasis on 
sports and physical training... . 
Unless there is a sudden awaken- 
ing in this country Soviet — : 
men are almost certain to domi- 
nate the 1956 Olympic Games.” 

But “the government's emphasis” 
on culture is certainly no less than 
it is on sports, and the results are 
just as tremendous. When I was 
writing about sports I said that 
the steadily increasing facilities, 
although their. primary aim is to 
improve the general standard, are 


—- 


ss  —~ 


3 aaa 


have also unrivalled facilities for! 
learning how to appreciate — and | 
therefore how to ENJOY—art to! 


| 


aria, published in Rio De Janeiro. 


j 
' 


| 
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Off to jail goes FBI informer Joseph Mazzei for failing to meet 

payments for support of illegitimate child he is charged with father- 
ing. Sheriff's deputy (rear) escorts him. Mazzei has had a long 
| career as a protessional stoolpigeon against Pennsylvania unionists, 
| climaxed by his most recent smear job before the Senate internal 
' security subcommittee in which he named an official of the United 
| Steelworkers (CIO) and Pittsburgh waitress Irene Corva, mother of 

his child, as Communists. This was Mazzeis third arret on the non- 
| suppor charge. (Federated Picture). 


| 


| 
| 
| 


(Continued from Page 3) 
of distrust and suspicion, who 
magnily the social and . cultural 
differences into  unbridgable 
gulfs, and who seek to divide 
rather than to unite the world. 
It is my hope that this report 
will help to prevent the division 
of the world into hostile blocs 
and to eliminate hostility against 
the great people whose coopera- 
tion was essential to United Na- 
tions victory and whose con- 
tinued friendship and _coopera- 
tion is equally essential for last- 
ing peace and world prosperity. 

If anything, Reather’s boast- 
fulness of the tiny concession 
won towards the dream of 
“GAW” is evidence how insecure 
jobs are in the capitalist world. 
Throwing stones at the lands led 
by Communisis on the question 
of guaranteed employment 
comes with ill grace’ trom Reu- 
ther. As he himself says in his 
report to the recent UAW con- 
vention, last summer in the city 
of Detroit between 140,000 and 
150,000 were unemployed, aad 
70,586 Detroiters exhausted 
their unemployment insurance 
in 1954, which means they were 
unemployed for more than 36 
weeks, and had to go on relief, 
starve or borrow. 

* 

DAVID J. McDONALD of 
steel reported to his convention 
that by last August 227,000 steel 
union members were laid oft 
and another 195,223 were on 
short weeks. But while the 
“prosperity” spurt has given. 
Reuther’s and McDonald’s mem- 
bers a chance to catch up a 
little with debts, Rieve’s textile 


workers continue unemployed 


scientists and other cultural work- 
ers just.as it goes for athletes. Pity 
there is no scientific or cultural 
Olympic Games to show the “[posi- 


| - incre 
world- ters.” 


You LIKE tr FELLOWS"? 1 MAD IT 


sar 


tion-of-streagth” .boys what the 


| 
| 


| 
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Where They Have a Real GAW 


by the tens of thousar.ds in the 
midst of this “boom.” - 

The story is the same for - 
clothing, ladies garment, shoe 


‘and many others. Within about 


seven years the number of work- 
ing coal miners was cut in hal{— 
to less than 250,000 today. 

The June issue of the Labor 
Department's Monthly Labor Re- 
view contains a goverment 
study showing that since 1947 
New England manufacturing 
lost 141,000 jobs; of these 129,- 
000 in textile. | 


Little Wonder then that even 
in the midst of this record 
“boom” in the richest land of 
capitalism, the biggest issue is 
jobs. Workers are worried over 


the “inevitable bust. The cry is 
for shorter hours,’ guaranteed 
employment, a curb on speedup, 
control of automation and any- 
thing that can save jobs. 


The idea of guaranteed pay 
checks for 52 weeks a year is a 
dream. And in the lands of so- 
cialism the younger people, who 
haven't lived through the former 
years, listen with amazement to 
stories of how on the other side 
of the “curtain” people can 
never be sure of the number of 
pay checks—not even of their 
jobs. 
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Selected TV and (Robeson Asks Passport As Both 
Movie Guide —|A Natural and Equal Right 


Suspense (5) 3 


aE ha July 25 | Camera a. (2) 3:30 sb ee a : ee 
On the Carousel (2) 9. Children’s. Shakespeare on TV—Dr. Baxter ee ee fill these engagements. Iright away. Included in his plans 
Show (2) 4 . aggre Bie D. C. — a —— vay 8 ne oe hal are a new production of ‘Othello’ 
i 2) N Zoo. Parade (4) 4:30 obeson, noted singer, insisted as the upreme Court has said, but) in London where he first played 
Beth: Dedinrs Mikvoukee (9), Face the a a ) 5. Quiz that eal oe Department re-| also an “equal right.” a the part 25 years ago, a film ver- 
1:55 ‘Let's Take a oh @ 6 store his Tight to travel.” He came “That is the way the Negro citi--sion of the play to be made in 
a % Stat ya Lucy Show-(2) 6 to Washington for conferences with) zens..of this country see it,” he de-/Moscow, and concert tours of 
Giants- Cincinnati (1)) 1:55 |Meet the Press (4) 6 the State Department for the resto-' clared. “Indeed colored. peoples}Great Britain, France, the Seai- 
Racing Saranac Handicap from gee SG Washington’s | ration of his passport which, he all over the world will see here a| dinavian countries. the  Séviet 
Jamaica (7) 4:15 | Farewell to His OReers (2) 6:30 said, “has been arbitrarily and un-| basic test of democratic principles.” ‘Union, Eastern Europe, China, 
News, Sports (2) 6 The Summit—Report Ce tee lawfully denied me for the past) He expressed gratification for India, Israel, and other countries. 
Laurel and Hardy (2) 6:15 See ener Big Four Conference five years. the interest shown in his passport} Conferences had originally been 
Batter Up—Juvenile Delinquency Pro cian Wilied Shades He said that the many offers fight by “fair-minded Americans| scheduled with Miss Frances 
(4) 7 sites (2) 7 ; ihe has received for “concert, stage of various political viewpoints Knight, head of the passport divi- 
Step This Way—Compete for Lone aah id, and film appearances in other ‘and “especially for the vigorous sion, but she was_ reportedly 
prizes for ‘dance of week’ (7) _| Variety Hour—Ella Fitzgera lands” are of “great importance” to|expressions of support from my! scheduled to testify before a Sen- 
Sports of the Day (13) 7:15 Jack Webb, Oters (4) 8 9\| him as an artist. They afforded him|own people who see most clearly! ate conimittee today. 

Americas Greatest Bands (2) 8 Play: A Man With Vengeance (2) an opportunity to “earn a liveli-'the larger issues involved.” | An inconelusive conference was 
Dunninger Show (4) 8:30 v. Luther Adler hood in the practice of my pro-, He expressed thanks also- for held Monday with Raymund _ T. 
Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 Spanish Show (13) 9:30 fession,’ he said. the “warm invitations from audi-| Yingling, of the legal adviser’s of- 

TV's Top Tunes (2) 10 Movie: Forbidden (9) 10:00 Pe He demanded the right to ful-jences throughout the world, and fice to the Secretary of State. 
Ransom Sherman—comedian (4) 19 5u"day News (2) 11 “eg —-\for their messages of good willl Robeson was accompanied by 
Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30) RADIO | Str atford Sh akespeare: an Festival | and concern.” his attorneys, Leonard B. Boudin, 
nd TV | Saturday, July 23 WOR 10 RADIO | 1a ive got 1 « lot ¥ ave : nt a Wachlegaon and James Wright, 

Su ay, July re News. WABC, WC BS Noon Soave jul do” he saic : “an must start’ or Washington. 
y, July 24 . . as 
wpoint WABC Noon | 


Fields ad A aly (3) 7 7 a.m. oes Cincinn: ati WMCA 1. 00 Monitor, 94 — all day and night. | 


Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. | Dodgers-Milwaukee WMGM_ 1:55 9 
Movie: Thief of Bagdad—Sabu (7) 1 'y, ankees-Kansas City WINS 3:55 a ds at Geneva WC gy Roman: 
Baseball: Giants-Cincinnati (11) | Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 | ue -Dners | 8 
1:55 Scoreboard—Joe Foss WCBS 7 BOS ei sel in ants WMCA ‘4:55 
Dodgers- Milwaukee (9) 2 jgaaz Band Ball ad CBS 7 1:05 Staiimers- Milwaukee WMCM 2 


ce World Music Festival. Norway 
OR E S 0 R TS . Festival of Music, Drama and 
Folklore WCBS 2:30 
‘Yankees-Kansas City WINS 3:25 


——- . — - Book Hunter WOR 4:15 
Cooperative, interracial camp Scoreboard— —Joe Foss WCBS 5:30 


Camp Midvale Register es Meet the Press WRCA 6 


Midvale, N.J., TErh 5-2160 : Your Child Now! ‘Town Meeting: Box Score on 
oc ae : 84th Congress WABC 8 


Reserve for your | CAMP KINDERLAND = Miss ag WCBS 8 “ 
| Sylvan Lake - Gary Crosby Show WCBS 68:: 
VACATION . | MOVIES 
— Girls and Boys ages: 6 to 16 Marty, Sutton 
, gp geld or 2 and 4-week periods Aida (Italian) Art, Embassy and! 
All S i Wiggs available | | | Symphony 
© Delicious Meals * Great Expectations (English) Bev- 
° Entertainment Full program of land and |i erly, Sat. Rashomon, Sun. 
$33-$39 per week | water sports, arts and crafts, 


To Paris with Love (French), 


singing, draumatics, etc. | Fine Arts 


Children $26 | 
(Including Day Camp) iT et: ae Man With Million (English), 
A children’s camp combining | Greenwich-Sat. only 


ais ct | progressive Jewish education | 
A new service to our guests: | with inter-racial Jiving. ‘Fall of Berlin & “ag in the Arctic 
| (Russian), Stanley 


a. as ent ag batt Nahew cance de La Ronde (French) & Long Dark' . 
ee ee ee ee a ~6CAMP KINDERLAND | State DEPARTMENTS RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEC 


nal, 50th St. nr. 8th Ave.. Saturday Hall, Apollo 42 nd 


at 3:15 AM. Leaves Camp Sunday, at fil New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. ‘One Summer of Happiness( Swed- RULED UNLAWFUL BY U 3. APPEALS CouRT, 


5:30 P.M. Onl l d- f 
No extra share. etnias (tau ing | AL 35-6283 © New York 3, N.Y. | ish) World sccmesboniegale cual 


—— — aommeee en of Hell (Japanese) Guild 50th’ 15, 3 d N 3 /natter ee eee 
Open City & Paisan (Italian), 000 in objects. One official noted New 


Thalia. Sun. only {England __workers __traditionally 
: Quartet & Kind Hearts and Coro-. T t 1 St ik have resisted increasing the num- 
| nets( British) 55th St. Sat. Little ex Hy red ri 2 ber of machines they work even 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. Kidnapers & Conquest of Ever- | though technological improve- 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS eet (Britton) Sun. ee ee New England ments make it possible with no 
Great Adventure( Swedish) Paris cotton-rayon textile workers July! extra effort. This, he added, is 


* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF | DRAMA 19 went beck to work sfier\uet-he anes mneinete: 


: _ : ee N ‘ : | an a 
New Guest Artists Every W eek-end — Wind Paul uni, strike of three months, but while ee ee 


Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden they prevented a wage cut em- MOVING ¢@ STORAGE 


Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal Bus Stop Music Box | ployers boasted of some. success ’ , 
Nave Se onsemgpeaee pao . a" _ [HShaw’s The Philanderer, Green- in their drive for higher workloads. FRANK GIARAMITA 
es iuighe aiaaamrs | wich Mews, Thurs-Fri-Sat. this’ The Wall Street Journal quoted ny Hg GR 77-2457 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP ee week ‘unnamed spokesmen of the textile 
sa Me — STADIUM CONCERTS industry who said the. settlement SPINE | ® Re sABES 
Make reservations early for best Night in Vienna—Sat. night July 23 may eventually prove to be “the Penemesani a SR) eat 


acconmimoedalions No concert Sunday night. ‘most constructive thing for ‘the 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN Isaac Stern-violinist. Tchaikovsky ‘New England textile industry that 


eall AL 5-6283 ite l Uni . -Y.C. 2 Major Violin Concerto Mon- has happened in several years. P 
od basagles - 2 amg aig ge 2 ~ day, July 25 This conclusion is based on Vector Laboratories 
_ I/Mozart Symphony No. 4; Brahams some features: of the settlement | 217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686_ 


—= 


SS SS : — —_ 7 No. 1. Tuesday, July 26 hitherto not publicized that in- New York 3, N.Y. 
Mozart Piano Festival. Pierre Lu-|cluded, according to WSJ, “relax; Sales @ Installation ® Service 


Joe Clark Will Be Relsustieg | from Séaive boshutz and Genia Nemenoft in| ation to workload assignment 
While You’ re Away! concerti for one, two and: three Clauses; elimination of the escala-,~ 
. pianos. Wednesday, July 27. ‘tor clause which ties wages to the| Classified Ads 


Don’t Miss the Reports on Yehudi Menuhin—violinist in | government's cost of living index 


the Four-Power Conference!. -Brams D ‘Major Violin Concerto = ae a number of! SOn Mal tna ae ak 
: ‘ a ired-m an y @ on- 
Thursday, July 28. _ eh testgy deke ase would permit tour Chair. Reg. $24. Spec. $13.59. Stand- 
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By MAX GORDON 


Bare Scheme to Evict 330,000 Fami 


AT LEAST 330,000 New York City families—more than half of them low-income— 


face the bleak, heart-breaking 


prospect of looking for new places to live in the next three 


years, as their present homes are torn down for various construction projects. This stag- 


gering fact was coldly reported_in 
an official statement submitted by 
the New York Ciyt Housing Auth- 
ority to the Federal Housing Auth- 
ority a few months ago. 

It is disclosed in a memorandum 
just issued by the Manhattan Ten- 
ants Council. The memorandum 
deals with one phase of this gigan- 
tic relocation problem, the notori- 
ous-“Title I Slum Clearance” proj- 
ects. According to the memo, 17 
such projects are in various stages 
of construction or planning. They 
will displace approximately 50,000 
tenants, the vastb ulk of whom will 
not be able to live in the high-rent 
housing constructed under Title I. 

* 


OTHER FAMILIES will be dis- 
placed by highways, bridges, tun- 
nles, parks and new private and 
public housing. 

The magnitude of the suffering 
involved can be measured by the 
fact that in all of 1954 and 1955, 
only about 24,000 public housing 


(READY, AIM 


Cu 


units will have been built in the 


city. This is the only. new housing, 


which the average worker can af- 
ford. At best, under present build- 
ing rates, hardly more than 50,000 
public housing units will be set 
up in the next three years, or less 
than a quarter of the housing for 
such families scheduled to be torn 
down. 

Instead of trying to ease the 
acute housing crisis in New York 
City, thep rogram for the next 
three years will thus aggravate it 
cnormously, 

A large proportion of the dis- 
placed tenants will be Negro or 
Puerto Rican. The Tenants Coun- 
cil memo estimates that of the 
50,000 on Title I project sites, half 


are Negro or Puerto Rican. For} 


them the problem will be tar more 
acute as they aré confined to Ghet- 
tos, some ot which will be de- 
stroved under present plans. 


TENANTS living in them do 
not object to their being torn 
down, but only under conditions 
where housing has been set u 


| 
| 


et 


how rotten, until it has built/slum clearance, road and_ other 
enough new houses to take care|construction programs until the 
of the citys housing need. Present) housing problem for low and mod- 
‘slum clearance policy, he said,!erate income families is relieved. 
“does nothing that cannot be more} There are thus two approaches 
‘effectively accomplished by anto the critical housing problem in 
earthquake.” ithe city. One maintains that the 
Ethel E. Wortis, President ot! aim must be to find homes for all 
the Women’s City Club, is quoted! the people, and to clear slums in 
‘by the Tenants Council memo as|such a way that the housing prob- 
saying the city must “assure suffi-|lem will be eased, not tightened. 
cient low rent accomodations for| The other approach says: the 
persons being displaced, betore it! working people be damned; we 
goes ahead with other projects.” | want to clear out the slums, and 
* ‘them along with the slums, to 
IRA S. ROBBINS, executive' make way for swank housing and 
vice-president of the Citizens|handsome parkways and_ univer- 
Housing and Planning Council, | sities and hotels. The working peo- 
similarly insisted that slum clear-| ple can scratch around for other 
ance projects be halted until new slums to crowd into, especially out- 


——— — a _— 


into which they can move, with-housing for low-income families is! side of Manhattan. 


out having to pay rents way out 
of line with their incomes. 
Among the thousands of houses 
to be torn down are many which 
are in good shape. According to 
plans advanced by Public Worker 
Coordinator Robert Moses, for in- 
stance, many thousands of families 
will be displaced from good, solid 
homes in the west Bronx and 
Washington Heights to make way 
for expressway from Washington 


Bridge through the Bronx. Some; 


families in the east Bronx have al- 
ready been displaced for this pro- 
ject. | 
There have been many reactions 
to this housing muddle, which has 
brought tragedy to many New 
York families, and threatens to 


multiply it. State Rent Administra-' 
has insisted. 


tor Charles Abrams 
that the city has no right to throw 
doxvn a single house, no matter 


WHI S Uf] 


Foot A COCL, CIOL luncheon, 
bea). Cove up to the clean and airy 
Bri;i::on Center for an excellent lunch 
and supper, Saturday and Sunday, July 
23 and 24 from 1 to 8 p.m, Brighton Cen- 
ter. 3200 Coney~Island Ave., B’klyn. 


after the 


Midsummer-Eve Social 


Saturday night, July 23 


A delightful evening of enter- 
tainment. Sonny, Terry, Jackie 
Berman, Dorothy Wingfield— 
blues, poetry and songs. Cool 
punch and cooler dancing. 
Admission $1.00. Peoples Artists 
Studio 5, 124 W. 21, 


Now Playing 
Artkino’s in Magicolor 


“THE FALL OF BERLIN” 
Music by Shostakovich and 


“LIFE IN THE ARCTIC” 


STANLEY THEATRE 
Th Ave, bet. 41 & 42 Streets 


produced. | So far, the latter, or.Robert 

Ni nerous others, including Moses, approach has the upper 
Congressman Adam Claytonjhand in the city. With 330,000 
Powell, Councilman Stanley Isaacs,| homes to be destroyed in the next 
as well as a wide number of or-|three years, the human suffering 
ganizations, have at one time or it will cause will be frightful if 
another urged the city to hold up it is not blocked. 
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2 Ships Leave, Fail to Unload — 
Clay for Struck Kohler Firm 


MILWAUKEE (FP)—Two Nor-!similar tactics in the nation’s ports 
wegian vessels -laden with hot!against other employers’ with 
cargo for the strikebound Kohler| which it may have future disputes; 

‘it already has vowed to block the 


Co. finally gave it up as a bad job ; 
load : -bou 
after wandering around the Great|.. oading of Kohler-bound clay at 


Lakes for a week. 


any other U. S. ports.” 
ieee « Val 
After vain attempts to unload ' io Wal Stet cotmpontans 
their cargo of clay, first in the' 


joined Kohler and the shipowners 
port of Sheboygaw and then in/|in screaming “secondary boycott” 
Milwaukee's city-owned port, the/at city officials who refused to act 
two ships headed for Montreal.}as strikebreakers or give the green 


Four more ships scheduled to un-|,.. ; 
load Kohler clay here will be di- sige 1. mioomaned in the face of 
union demonstrations and a threat- 


verted to Montreal, the ship opera- - | 
tors announce ened general strike. “The long arm 
The odyssev of the two vessels,|f Walter Reuther has reached out 
3 and paralyzed the Milwaukee city 


the Fossum and the Divina, is gigs 
“on the surface, a big victory for|S°vermment, wailed Stanley Hoe- 
the union officials,” the Wall|breck, attorney for the cargo 


Street. Journal’s correspondent,| °'"*'S- 
Ray Vicker, conceded. “They) When CIO .and AFL officials 


succeeded in bending the city gov-|here threatened. a general city- 
ernments of Sheboygan and Mil-| ide strike if the Fossum attempt- 


waukee to their wishes. And they as See i ol 
succeeded in delaying a large sup-|““ “9 “0? Ks cargo:at the city 
docks, Socialist Mayor Frank P. 


ply of clay from reaching Konler. 
Zeidler ordered the ship not to 


This may hinder Kohler’s efforts 
to continue operations in defiance dock. When the’ Divina appeared 
with another load of clay for Koh- 


of = Rea at the least it will 

make that effort much more costly .: 
if the bulky clay must be shipped ler, the Milwaukee city council 
by rail from as far away as Mon-|Said the ship could dock, but it 


treal,” 


amiles 
Court Denies Fair Bail Plea 
In Puerto Rican Smith Case 


“THE REFUSAL of the U.S.;ers of Puerto Rico, under United 
Federal Circuit Court even to hear|States monopoly blessings, simply 
an appeal against the exorbitant}do not make possible the raising 
bail for the Puerto Rican Smith|of this huge amount needed to free 
Act defendants until February is|their leaders. Included among. the 
an Outrageous act of national ar-/four in jail are General Secretary 
rogance and inhuman callousness,” |Mirabel, $15,000; Juan Sants Ri- 
declared William L. Patterson, ex-|vera, Chairman of the Party, $15,- 
ecutive secretary of Civil Rights!000; Jorge Maysonet Hernandez, 
Congress, in a statement issued/$12,000 and Eugenio Cuebas Ar- 
last week. bona, $20,000. 

Eleven persons, including two! Reduction of bail was originally 
women were arrested in Puerto|denied by the local district court. 
Rico, New York and Texas on/But Puerto Rico, which is accord- 
October, 1954. Remon Mirabel|ing to U.S. assurances in the UN 
Carrion, general secretary of the} nominally an independent com-- 
Communist Party of Puerto Rico, | monwealth, is part of the Boston 
was in fact kidnapped in Mexico|Circuit of the Appeals Court. De- 
City and turned over to the FBI|cision on a petition for a reduction 
across the border in Texas before of the exorbitant bail submitted to 
he was arrested. Seven of the|the Boston Circuit has been post- 
eleven have been released on bail} poned until February, 1956, when 
provided largely by relatives andthe court will-get around to paying 
friends. ‘Puerto Rico a visit on judicial 

Four, however, are still in jail business. 
nine months after their arrest.|. CRC announced a meeting at 
Their bail, totalling $62,000, has which Abner Berry; of the editor- 
not been raised simply because by|ial board. of the Daily Worker will 
Puerto Rican standards the total report on his most recent trip to 
is an astronomical figure and a|Puerto Rico. The meeting will take 
violation of the Constitutional| place at Yugoslav Hall, 405 West 
right to be free from excessive bail.|41st Street on Saturday, July 30th 
The living standards of the work-'at 1 p.m. | 
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AFL Warns of Mass 


ee ee 


Of Untinished Business’ 


| VASHINGTON. The AFL declared July 18 
that Congress “threatens with abandonment” a “mass of 
unfinished business” when it adjourns on July 30. These in- 
clude school construction, housing, ~~ > re eae 


minimum wage, highway construc- need a minimum wage of $1.25. 
Sloe. sack. heals jeneeenee The unemploved, who still re- 


‘AFL News-Reporter said editorial-|™!" the millions despite our 
ly. higher production; the autoists, 


| ‘who need a n highwa - 
| Among those threatened by the! cram: the “ill ete Pence 6, Fo 
aN ——— ree ‘surance was promised.” 

The children who still have to) Echoing the voice of the Pen- 
go to school in crowded firetraps, tagon, the AFL paper declared also 
taught by underpaid teachers. that “our defense” is threatened 

“The lower tncome families who} by the absence of a “military re- 


await action on a low-cost hous- seid ~e  . ec any 
mention of the iss - 
ing program. ues of segrega 


Th ition and compulsion now before 
The workers who can no longer the House-Senate conference on 


live on 75 cents an hour, and who' the reserves bill. 
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ee ee Strike Vote Set 


ates aot ee FOr Aug. | at | 
AmericanMotor 


ward J. Schwartz, 32, of Dal- 
las, who gave birth July 18 to a 
baby boy under hypnosis while, 
te .aq|. DETROIT, Mich. — The Unit- 
sm [eS ed Auto Workers has set a strike 
much improvement today. vote of the 22,000 American Motor 
Doctors said the baby was “very|Corp., (Nash-Hudson) workers tor 
healthy.” 


Aug. lI. 

The delivery was made by a! The announcement came shortly 
staff of experts from the Univer-|after negotiations with the com- 
sity of Texas’ Southwestern Med-|pany recessed until Aug. 8, just 
ical School here. A_ psychiatrist four days before the contract dead- 
performed the hypnosis for the 


line. 
delivery. 


. : The company. says it turned 
Now we have four sons,” Mrs.jdown the Ford-GM pattern, al- 


(the council) “cannot and will-not|, 


unloading : of the! 


le. dint oi 


The union's success, , Vicker) guarantee; 


the | 


eral. of :the union who is’ an as- 
9: sembly man, issued a: statement 


Schwartz beamed, as she spoke 
her first words after the delivery. 
Later she told her husband, a 
jewelry salesman, that it was the 
most painless childbirth of the four 
she had known. 

During the six-hour labor per- 
iod when Mrs. Schwartz was out 
of the iron lung, she breathed 
oxygen through a tube _ inserted 


though Leonard Woodcock, UAW 
vice-president, said these terms 
were not even formally presented 
to the company. Statements were 
issued by both sides despite a 
mutually agreed “blackout” on. 
statements. The first public notice 
of AMC’s rejection of the UAW's 
terms came from the platform of 
the National Association of Mantu- — 
facturers conference in New York 


into her lungs from an_ incision 
in her throat. 


last Thursday. 
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Jail Union Head 

PEKING.—The Singapore gov- 
ernment has arrested the president 
of Singapore’s Factory and Shop 
Workers’ Union, Young Koh Kim, 
according to news agency reports. 
Lim.Chin Siong, secretary-gen- 


In Singapore 

protesting to the Singapore goyern- 
ment against its constant arrests 
of trade union leaders under the 
“emergency regulations.” He de- 
manded that the government re- 
lease the arrested trade unionists 
unconditionally or that they be 
dealt’: with openly under proper 


legal procedure. 


